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THE FUNCTIONING OF HUMAN SOCIETY: SOCIAL 
ACHIEVEMENT: 


ARE come now to the fourth 
aad the last of the broad general 
divisions of sociology. You 

will remember that we began with an 
account of the nature and dynamics of 
society, and the ways in which they com- 
bine in the behavior of a considerable num- 
ber of human beings acting together. 
Then we took up the historical evolution 
of society, and more recently we have been 
considering the continuing evolution of 
society of today and the problems which 
that fact presents to us. Now we are 
come to the inquiry as to what it is all for, 
what does it accomplish? In other words, 
we ate come to a consideration of the func- 
tional performance and achievement of 
society. Is society just a meaningless 
thing in the universe, or does it serve a 
purpose, is it of use to mankind, does it 
further human welfare and conduce to 
human happiness? 

The first of the social achievements of 


‘In accordance with the dedication of Volume X to 
Professor Giddings we are continuing to feature some 
aspect of his work in each issue. The present article 
is taken from his last lectures at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. Its substance will appear in 
the volume Civilization and Society: An Account of ihe 
Development and Behavior of Human Society, by Franklin 
Henry Giddings, arranged and edited by Howard W. 
Odum, now in press for the American Social Science 
Series. —The Editors. 
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which I shall speak is a group of achieve- 
ments which may be brought under the 
general descriptive term of amelioration. 
Society has ameliorated the human lot 
almost beyond the powers of imagination. 
We have in the first instance the fact that 
by combining efforts, it is possible to be 
more secure, to be safer. And that phase 
of it I have touched upon in speaking of 
the stage in social evolution in which the 
effort was made to defend the little group 
of persons, who felt themselves sufficiently 
alike and having the same interest, 
against their common enemies and dangers. 
Another way in which amelioration has, 
during all the ages, been attempted is the 
effort to protect man against unseen dan- 
gers, against mysterious influences, against 
supernatural dangers. And I spoke of the 
way in which religions and ritual devel- 
oped out of the attempt to achieve this 
purpose. In modern times the great 
efforts of human beings organized in 
human society are to maintain the com- 
mon defense and increase the amount of 
food and other material necessities of life, 
and, according to the labor expended, it 
has, as everybody knows, been achieved 
more successfully than any other effort 
made by man. We have not been as suc- 
cessful in achieving security, or anything 
like it, as the material means of life, the 
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economic goods. In recent years one 
of the great efforts of human society has 
been the achievement of safety against 
disease, against the various ills that 
cripple us, that deprive us of our strength 
and vitality, and shorten life. So the 
chief features of amelioration may be 
described as protection and security, 
abundance of worldly goods, and the pro- 
tection of vitality, a very considerable 
diminution of the ills that shorten life 
and impair it. 

The immediate business of organized 
endeavor in which we are now most inter- 
ested is to mitigate the struggle for exist- 
ence in a large way and effectively and 
to make life worth while. Its ulterior 
business and supreme function are to 
develop human personality. Organized 
endeavor mitigates the struggle for exist- 
ence by accumulating knowledge, amass- 
ing capital, and conducting government. 
By means of these activities and 
achievements life is made relatively 
secure, comfortable, and satisfying. The 
accumulation of knowledge has been the 
work of unnumbered generations tirelessly 
groping and exploring through ages meas- 
ured presumably by millions rather than 
by thousands of years, as the world once 
thought. No argument is necessary to 
prove that without society and organized 
endeavor the achievement of knowledge 
would have been impossible. Folkways, 
folklore, and tradition have been neces- 
sary. Education has been necessary. Or- 
ganized investigation, writing, printing, 
libraries, and iaboratories have been 
necessary. 

Without society the capital acquired by 
man could not have exceeded the bees’ 
store of honey, the beavers’ dam, the 
apes’ club, the savages’ chipped flint. 
There could have been no agriculture, no 
domesticated animals, no exchangeable 
goods, and no money. Without organ- 
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ized endeavor there could have been no 
mechanisms, no boats, no roads, no mines 
no mills, no banks. Without multiple 
and differentiated societies and organized 
endeavor on a big scaie there could have 
been no governments, for among them all 
there is not one that is not a prod. 
uct of foreign wars and domestic te. 
volutions. Knowledge, capital, and 
government are necessary for security 
against armed enemies, against tempest 
and flood and fire, against pestilence, 
against famine and pitiless cold. They 
are necessary to establish equity by balanc- 
ing equality against liberty. They are 
necessary to expand and to clarify thought 
and to diminish fear. Organized endeavor 
has achieved these things; it has pro- 
gressively ameliorated the human lot. 
We shall not dwell longer on these aspects 
of achievement but now pass on to a 
fundamental achievement which is more 
closely related than is commonly thought. 
It is because the social organization of 
endeavor has ameliorated the life of man 
that the human race is above all other 
species variable and adaptable, capable of 
extraordinary differentiation of aptitude, 
and able to meet crises with amazing skill. 

So we come to the possibility of the sar 
vival of variates from type which I place 
next to amelioration among the great 
achievements of human society. The gen- 
eral tendencies of the struggle for existence, 
as I have pointed out repeatedly, is to cut 
off from existence those that do not con- 
form to a certain type which seems to be 
better adjusted to the conditions of life 
than the variates from it. Some years ago 
a number of scientific men connected with 
the American Museum of Natural History 
worked out an exceedingly interesting 
special study of this problem on the basis 
of a great number of birds picked up dead 
on the ground in Central Park after 
great storms. A collection of these was 





















































made in the effort to find out just what 
individuals or particular species perished 
under the strain of a great storm. And a 
yast number of measurements were made 
of birds so perished, their stretch of wing 
from tip to tip, the extreme length from 
the point of the bill to the end of the tail, 
the markings, weight, and all these things 
that could be carefully measured and speci- 
fied were measured and specified; and these 
measurements were compared with a vast 
number of measurements of birds that had 
survived to what was for them old age, 
and they found that the birds that perished 
in these storms were those which most 
widely varied from the mode or statistical 
norm. A bird that was in any way differ- 
ent from the average or type was the one 
destined to perish under the strain, show- 
ing what was already pretty well estab- 
lished from other studies, but showing in 
this case conclusively, that variates of 
animals living in natural conditions, 
apart from artificial conditions as an ele- 
ment of fatality, tend toward elimination. 
Nature seems always in the struggle for 
existence both to create a vast number of 
new types, variations from type, and then 
by a most drastic selection to keep those 
that conform pretty closely to certain 
types, and they may be therefore best 
adapted to conditions under which they 
have to live. 

The same thing has been noticed, al- 
though not from such exhaustive studies 
of a quantitative kind, among the lower 
types of human beings, those that live in 
very impoverished and harsh conditions. 
The variates from a certain physical type 
are extremely infrequent by comparison 
with variates from physical types in civi- 
lized populations. Variates from the 
standard normal height and weight of a 
given age, and so on, are extremely unim- 
portant and infrequent in the lower savage 
gtoups of human beings as compared with 
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those we see in our modern life. Now 
what has made possible the survival of 
variates, and of what use is the survival of 
variates? To answer first the question of 
use, it must be noted that the variations 
from type that are most serviceable to 
mankind are the intellectual and the 
character variations. Wherever there is 
great superiority of intellect or great 
superiority of sensitiveness to wrong or to 
anything that is not up to the highest ideal 
of mankind, it has usually been a great 
handicap in most of the generations of 
mankind. 

We know the story of the men that have 
made discoveries, the men that have tried 
to convince their fellow men that the 
fellow men were wrong about certain 
facts of life and nature, and tried to teach 
them new truths. They have had a pretty 
hard time of it as a rule. And in like 
manner men of very great intellectual 
power and sensitiveness have often been 
the physically rather frail, and oftentimes 
precisely the ones in infancy that promised 
little or nothing. We have had very few 
examples of men great in adult life who * 
were great as infants. Infant prodigies are 
exceptions, or if they do happen they sel- 
dom come to anything worth while. So 
mankind has profited beyond measure by 
the survival now and then of individuals 
that so far varied from type that the fellow 
men have scorned or persecuted them, Lp 
in some way or other made life more difi-“ 
cult for them. It is true of those who 
have ventured to challenge the older mores 
and folkways and old religions which 
they have regarded as not only dangerous 
but wicked and deserving of any fate in- 
flicted upon them. And even now it is a 
hazardous thing and requires a great 
deal of courage to go against the common 
drives of public opinion and popular belief, 
as witnessed in the opposition to the 
theories in science and witnessed in the 
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Opposition to any great drives of elective 
behavior such as certain kinds of legisla- 
tion, prohibition, censorship, and so on. 
Now it is perfectly plain that mankind 
has advanced in knowledge and in adapta- 
tions to the conditions of existence chiefly 
through the discoveries and researches of 
variates from type, those who have varied 
from the usual type, and in all probability 
considerable strains of biological heredity 
have arisen as the variates from type and 
those that have been superior have sur- 
vived and improved the whole character of 
the race by their survival, but ordinarily 
the struggle for existence is too severe for 
those who vary too much from the aver- 
age or typical mold and therefore we have 
to account for the fact that, as the genera- 
tions have passed, larger numbers of var- 
iates have survived than in earlier times. 
What is the reason?. I think we may an- 
swer that the reason is that, in order to 
survive, variates must have a better chance 
of getting sufficient sustenance, sufficient 
nutrition, than they would have under 
natural conditions or entire absence of 
artificial conditions. There must be sufh- 
cient abundance of food and the mater- 
ial necessities of life, a sufficient number 
of opportunities to obtain these and suffi- 
cient protection for persons who have done 
no harm to their fellow men except to 
disturb their beliefs and annoy them in 
various like ways. That is one of the 
great things society accomplishes. 

I want to discuss variation with 
reference to certain aspects of it which are 
very important in modern life. I suppose 
that the most significant difference be- 
tween the career of mankind on the earth 
at the present time and the career of every 
species of animal that has lived on the 
earth and perished, and of every species 
that still survives although at a great 
disadvantage is because of the control 
which man has obtained over the condi- 
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tions of life, so that whether a species 
survives or not now is very largely a mat- 
ter of the will of man. Man exterminate; 
whole species when he chooses to do so, or 
he does it through his selfishness and selfish 
pursuit of immediate aims regardless of 
what may happen in the future. This 
brings not only a loss of interest and 
beauty to the world, but to a large ex- 
tent a loss of species of the utmost utilitar- 
ian value to mankind. For example, we 
cannot go on at the present rate of extern- 
inating bird life wihout having to suffer 
in respect to insect life in the coming years. 

Now when we compare the various at- 
tributes of various species with those char- 
acteristic of man, the outstanding effect is 
the very remarkable lack of a wide range of 
variation in the lower species in compari- 
son with the range of variation which man 
has. There are very slight differences 
among the individuals, for example, that 
make up the total population of domestic 
cattle ia the world, those differences that 
are found having been deliberately pro- 
duced by man for the most part by arti- 
ficial conditions, by breeding, the selec- 
tion of new varieties for man’s purposes, 
which are kept alive with the greatest 
difficulty oftentimes. This is peculiarly 
true of some of the most high-bred varie- 
ties of animals we are familiar with. 
Everybody is aware of the fact that the 
race horse is a very uncertain piece of 
property. The race horse is peculiarly 
liable not only to all manner of accidents 
but to a complete breakdown of health and 
strength and early death. The same thing 
is true in the rearing of high-bred dogs, as 
those of you who are interested in raising 
such dogs know. The chances of survival 
and general utility as you find in the case 
of the common cur dog or the mongrel 
are very large indeed when compared 
with these and the usefulness of very 
high-bred dogs. And in a state of nature 
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where man has not interfered, this ten- 
dency of variates from type among lower 
animals to perish is a very marked feature 
of their existence. The consequence of it 
all is, of course, that in any animal species 
you have individuals that are extra- 
ordinarily alike—the business man will 
say they are standardized, that is his ex- 
pression—whereas in the human race we 
do have very considerable range of varia- 
tions from type except where the tendency 
is to standardize and very often by special 
policies, legislation, and so on, to kill off 
the variates from type. And the cause of 
this great difference we have to look for, I 
think, in the service which society per- 
forms in making the survival of variates 
from type a possibility. 

Now the significance of all this for our 
present-day life and its problems I think is 
this. There seems to be a tremendous 
pressure in the world at the present time to 
make all the races of mankind; and all the 
groups and classes in each race, and espe- 
cially in the so-called highly civilized 
races, more and more alike and bring about 
more and more an approximation of 
equality. In speaking of equality I spoke 
of its being impossible to make individuals 
equal physically, mentally, or morally, 
but is it possible to diminish variation and 
bring about a greater approximation to 
equality than we have. Certainly it is 
possible to bring about a greater approxi- 
mation of equality in economic life and 
the social conditions of man. What 
would happen if certain pressure brought 
to bear on variates from type would be 
successful, as for example, a group of peo- 
ple who thought a certain standardized 
diet would be good for us all and all com- 
pelled to follow that diet? Suppose 
people thought we should have standard- 
ized education and certain topics should 
not be talked on. What would be the 
consequence of that and of the attempt to 


standardize theology, the way people wor- 
ship in life? You might ask what would 
be the result from the attempt to standard- 
ize literature and art, carefully excluding 
things certain people do not happen to 
like or approve of? The result of it, as 
anybody can see, would be to make the 
human race approximate in its character 
the uniformity of individuals, such as we 
find in a hill of ants or a hive of bees or a 
herd of wild goats or wild horses or other 
creatures living in a state of nature. Ina 
hill of ants we find hundreds of thousands 
or millions of individuals in a single com- 
munity which behave in a way so exactly 
standardized that the human observer can 
find. hardly any differences, hardly any 
individuality at all. The hive of bees or 
the nest of wasps a certain type of socio- 
logical writers and speakers talk about as 
if they were models for human beings to 
imitate, when they tell us about the mar- 
velous codperation, marvelous regular- 
ity and uniformity of life in which 
everybody in a way is provided for and 
nobody has more than a bare subsist- 
ence. These creatures move around and 
go through a great many motions before 
they die, but what are they supposed to 
get out of it? The only individuals differ- 
ent from others are the few individuals 
carefully nourished, in particular a mother 
ant or a mother bee, or a queen ant or a 
queen bee which may presently reproduce 
the race, and the few drones that are fully 
developed males, and most of these are 
killed off in course of time. So the neut- 
ers or workers are the only ones that have 
good expectation of life, and they are all 
alike, having no variation among them, no 
such thing as individuality. 

Our next achievement is socialization. 
I suppose that a major number of those 
who have been in any way interested in 
sociology have named socialization as the 
chief function of society and social work. 
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That, of course, is natural because of the 
fact that the social nature and activity 
of man is the subject of sociology itself. 
However, I think it can be shown that 
socialization is just as important and no 
more important than some of the other 
functions that society discharges. Ameli- 
oration, of which we have spoken, and the 
possibility of survival of variates are 
equally important, and I hope to show 
presently that development of the indi- 
vidual or individualization is the prima- 
rily important thing. 

Let us take a look at this subject of 
socialization, and see what we can make of 
it and what we shall naturally think 
about it if we study it, not with reference 
to a scheme of metaphysics or a scheme of 
theology, but the observation of facts and 
the classification of human beings with 
reference to facts they show us. So I will 
begin by calling your attention to that 
little result of an inductive study which is 
presented on page 288 of Studies in the 
Theory of Human Society, having pointed 
out what is to be understood by the four 
divisions into which I grade socialization, 
namely, that of taking as the zero point of 
socialization, criminality, that degree of 
departure which the community by proc- 
ess of law punishes. We have next just 
above that grade the lowest grade quarter 
of the predatory, aggressors on person or 
property, lawbreakers. Nobody will dis- 
pute the proposition that these people are 
not socialized, that is to say, they are not 
fitted to play the game in organized society 
with their fellow members of society. 
Then in the second grade are those will- 
ingly dependent, willing to get more than 
they give. Of course this is an enormous 
class of persons who are more or less 
burdensome to other people. They do 
not carry their predatory activities to the 
extent that the lowest class does, but at 
the same time they are intent on getting 
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more out of life than they give. They 
are inconsiderate and irresponsible, and 
there are millions of them. And the 
third great quarter are the helpful, the 
considerate, responsible, who are also the 
type-conforming, the conventional, unin- 
ventive and non-innovating. They are 
careful to do as they are expected to do; 
they are conventional and non-innovating. 
Then we come to the highest grade, those 
that are dependable and do not break so- 
cial usage, they are independent in 
thought, courageous, and willing to exper- 
iment and with full responsibility for 
results. 

Now I want to say this distribution is 
artificial, but it makes observation and 
recording possible. With competent as- 
sistance I have obtained observations of 
1,888 individuals comprised in 428 families, 
all known to the observers. First, those 
that are predatory, 52 individuals; and, 
second, those that are selfish and incon- 
siderate and dependent, 317 individuals; 
in the third grade, the respectable, con- 
ventional grade, good, dependable, honor- 
able people, 1,044; and of the highest 
the reasonable, conventional, also experi- 
mental, courageous, 475. You will notice 
how closely this distribution conforms 
to the normal frequency curve of the 
statistician, with the comparatively small 
numbers at the lower limit and the upper 
limit, and the big numbers in the middle 
quarters. Now with those ideas in mind 
as to what we mean by socialization and 
the gradations of socialization all the way 
from persons who have no social nature at 
all, who simply inflict burden and mischief 
upon their fellow men and those who con- 
tribute to human well-being by discovery 
and invention and make improvement on 
the older order of things, we can later look 
at certain modern aspects of the matter 
and try to tie them up with our social 
and educational programs. 
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Our next topic is individuation, the func- 
tion of human society in developing the 
individual as an individual, a thinking, 
stalwart, self-determining personality that 
is in every case a unique thing. All these 
matters are closely associated with the 
matter of socialization. As a matter of 
fact, the highest type of individual is a 
socialized being, and the highest type of 
the social being is the individual being. 
You cannot get the highest product in 
either case without getting a good deal of 
the high product of the other sort. In 
the same way in which I made a study of 
the grades of socialization, I made a study 
of the grades of individuation, with the 
particular characteristics attributable to 
each grade, which I will come to in a mo- 
ment. Observations were made of 1,536 
individuals, and these were comprised in 
294 families. Again, every family and 
individual whose traits were noted were 
personally known to the investigator 
through long acquaintance, so there could 
be very little question about the way in 
which the individuals were distributed in 
these grades. The number in the lowest 
grade, those having the very smallest 
degree of individuation, was 82; those in 
the grade next higher, 334; the next 
higher, 763; and the fourth, 357. 

Let us see what these grades mean, what 
the characteristics mean from the lowest 
quarter up. Remember all these persons 
have been under observation by the indi- 
vidual who made the report not for a short 
time but a long time, they were personal ac- 
quaintances in his neighborhood, and each 
individual was under observation for a long 
time. In the lowest quarter the marking 


means the individuals have instincts strong 
and not much controlled. 1 am not giving 
much definition of instinct here, except by 
it is meant those traits that have usually in 
psychology, until very recently, been 
called instinctive. 


Sympathy is deficient 
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We often find rather 
strong sympathy if it is very narrow in 


or narrow in range. 


range. An individual may be easily 
moved to sympathy by a member of the 
family in trouble or by a personal friend, 
and be quite incapable of feeling any 
sympathy for strangers in distress who 
have never been seen, and entirely incapa- 
ble of sympathy with people in foreign 
lands. They are cruel (when cruelty is mani- 
fested) in an unfeeling and brutal rather than 
in a deliberate and ingenious way; their 
tastes are low and crude; ideas are elementary, 
primitive, and limited in number and range. 1 
am sure every person here knows person- 
ally and by long acquaintance a number of 
individuals that would answer to this 
description. 

In the second quarter, namely, those in 
which there are 334 individuals, we find 
these traits: the motor impulses are variable 
in strength. One day they may be dashing 
about in a thoughtless way under excite- 
ment, and at another time the person may 
seem to be somewhat lazy. The instincts 
are infused with abundant emotion, variable 
from grave to gay; sympathy is quick but super- 
ficial and unstable; imaginative but without 
sufficient intellectual power to be creative; 
without strong convictions or a controlling sense 
of responsibility; ideas relatively abundant 
and varied but only loosely organized. This 
is a type which is very similar to the sort 
of child that you would find in a fourth or 
fifth grade school, but we have plenty of 
grown-ups that are of this sort. 

Now the third quarter, that is the larg- 
est, 763: motor impulses of any degree of 
strength from weak to violent; instincts and 
passions strong, but controlled by convictions; 
emotion is strong, but blended with beliefs, 
and partisan; convictions are tenacious, and a 
dominant factor in mental processes and in be- 
havior; they may be ruthless and cruel under 
the influence of fanaticism; intolerant of doubt, 
impatient of hesitation, scornful of weakness. 
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This is a very, very common type in the 
American population. An obviously fair 
sample is represented by the dogmatic 
business man who is impatient of any ob- 
stacle, perfectly sure of his own convic- 
tions, knows he is right; he believes in 
efficiency and drive above all things; has 
no patience with people who are slow and 
hesitant, who want to think things over; 
is very quick in his decisions; is usually 
regarded as a good administrator and 
executor, but is fanatical and can be ex- 
tremely fanatical. It is hard for him to 
see anything good in any religion of a dif- 
ferent denomination from his, or in any 
political party other than his own. 

The fourth quartet: motor impulses, in- 
stincts, and passions may be of any degree from 
weak to very strong; emotions abundant and 
varied, may or may not be well controlled. We 
find individuals in this grade that some- 
times surprise us by their lack of self- 
control. They have beliefs, but they are 
subject to. review and modifications. They 
are always ready to consider a question 
and think it over. Their ideas are abundant 
and organized; open-minded, of investigating 
turn, but insist on evidence; judicially critical 
rather than fault-finding or denunciatory; may 
be inventive or creative. 

So much for the general characteristics 
of these different grades of individuation. 
Let us go a little more deeply into the mat- 
ter and see what is involved in individua- 
tion. We mean by the word, of course, 
that an organism or human being has cer- 
tain distinctive characteristics or qualities. 
Some of the characteristics will be typical, 
of course. You will have all the anatom- 
ical and physical characteristics of the 
species and yet variation from the type. 
Individuation . presupposes variability. 
But also it presupposes more than mere 
variability. It implies certain groupings 
and correlations of distinctive traits, so 
that when you meet the person in question 
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you find yourself thinking of that individual 
as standing out rather sharply from other 
individuals that you know, having, as we 
say, a personality. We apply the word, 
however, and I think this is a fortunate 
fact, not so much to physical differences— 
those we treat of more under the head of 
the survival of variables—as to mental 
and moral peculiarities and their organiza- 
tion into a distinct personality. This 
implies as the very first factor in true indi- 
viduality something that the biologists 
call accommodation. The individual sur- 
vives only if it is in a high degree adjusted 
or adapted to its environment, to the cir- 
cumstances of its life, but between one of 
the lower animals and the human individ- 
ual we notice this remarkable difference, 
that the human individual may bring 
about an adjustment between himself and 
his environment in two ways, the animal 
practically only in one way. The animal 
either dies or accommodates himself to 
the environment. The human individual 
adapts the environment to himself. 

All of the economic arts are the practice 
of adapting the individual and the envir- 
onment to the individual. For example, 
the environment does not bring forth 
enough of wild grain or wild fruits or wild 
animals to satisfy the hunger of millions 
of human beings now inhabiting the earth, 
but by stirring the soil, plowing it, and 
treating it in various ways with fertilizers 
and cultivating the crops in certain ways, 
it becomes possible to attain a marvelously 
great production of grain or fruit by com- 
parison with what nature would spon- 
taneously bring forth herself—an adapta- 
tion of man for his purpose. Then we 
carry the thing much further. We build 
roads and continue to improve the quality 
of roads and increase the number of them 
and their connections. And we learn to 
move about by mechanisms, vehicles, and 
by and by learn to use the great chemical 
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forces of nature to help us in moving about. 
And finally we change the shapes and com- 
binations of things in our manufactures. 
Thus we are still further adapting the 
environment to ourselves, so that the 
whole process of accommodation, which 
is a fundamental fact in individuation, is 
twofold, the accommodation of the envir- 
onment to the individual and of the indi- 
vidual to the environment. As a general 
thing mankind has not tried to adapt him- 
self to environment until he has carried his 
experiment in adapting environment to 
himself as far as he can. So long as he 
can make environment the way he wants 
it, he does not try to change his own 
habits and nature. Only when he comes 
up against limits and finds he can no longer 
go in a certain direction in changing the 
environment, is it that he finds it necessary 
to adapt himself to the environment, has 
to cultivate self-control, make changes in 
his own behavior, in his own wishes and 
plans. And this is what we usually 
mean when we say accommodation. It 
means, strictly, two processes, an adapta- 
tion of the environment to the individual 
and the adaptation of the individual to 
the environment; usually the change of 
the individual himself, his conduct and 
behavior in general, and, if necessary, his 
organism to the circumstances in which he 
lives. 

To return for a moment to the relation 
between individuation as I have been de- 
scribing it and variability as I described 
it, the two things are in a sense one, 
although when I speak of individuation, 
as I have said, we are carrying the idea 
further and picking out certain traits of 
variability as characteristic of the highest 
type of development. We are prepared 


now, speaking of individuation, to go back 
and call attention to certain of the most im- 
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portant kinds of variability and kinds of 
incividuals that are unable to survive in 
society in spite of their variability, im- 
portant from the standpoint not only of 
human happiness in the persons who vary 
in their happiness, but also from the 
standpoint of the general well being of 
society. There are two of these possi- 
bilities of variation that in the opinion of 
most students of psychology and of sociol- 
ogy today are of greater importance than 
any others. These two are the successful 
innovators, those who make discoveries, 
those who make inventions, and those 
who achieve new power to achieve new 
types of organization. I have already 
said something about these individuals, 
namely, what we call men of talent and 
men of genius. Now the other group 
which the psychologists regard as of the 
very greatest importance to the well being 
of society and who are remarkable vari- 
ates from type are the teachers. Of these 
we shall say more in our next division. 
Now these social achievements are the 
visualized ends of telic activity in and by 
human society. We might devote an en- 
tire section of our account of the behavior 
of human society to this subject of social 
telesis. However, I have treated that in 
Chapter IX of my Scientific Study of Human 
Society. What I am doing now is to re- 
mind you that the visualized ends of this 
social telesis are the amelioration of the 
human lot; the survival of variates from a 
standardized human type in whom lie our 
hope of discovery, of invention, and of 
experimentation; the socialization of en- 
tire populations, with the elimination of 
the antisocial; and the individuation 
which is an evolution of intelligent, 
responsible, self-determining personality, 
which is adequate men. 








/ 
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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL WORK 


The Committee in charge of the Section on Sociology and Social Work 
of the American Sociological Society, of which Maurice J. Karpf is chair- 
man, presents to the readers of Socrax Forcsrs for the fifth time the results 
of three meetings held in Washington, D. C., in connection with the 
annual meeting of the American Sociological Society, December 28-31, 
1931. The papers and discussions presented at the meetings of this Section 
during 1927, 1928, 1929, and 1930 appeared in the June issues of Socta 
Forcgs of 1928, 1929, 1930, and 1931 respectively. The leading papers in 
this number were presented by Arthur J. Todd, R. Clyde White, and Clif- 
ford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay. These were discussed by Cecil C. 
North, C. M. Bookman, Stuart A. Queen, Elwood Street, F. Stuart 
Chapin, Ernest W. Burgess, C. E. Gehl ke, Joanna C. Colcord, Katharine F. 
Lenroot, Harry M. Shulman, J. B. Maller. The articles by Franklin H. 
Giddings, Maurice J. Karpf, Julius B. Maller, the Departmental Contribu- 
tions, and the Library and Workshop, also center about and develop the 





general theme of sociology and social work.—Editors. 


SOME SOCIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE 
COMMUNITY CHEST MOVEMENT 


ARTHUR J. TODD 


Northwestern University 


HE community chest is the most 

recently reached stage in a gradual 

development in the direction of 
codrdinated community welfare activities. 
It owes its origin to an organization 
formed in Liverpool in 1873 by a group of 
philanthropic contributors for their mu- 
tual protection from miscellaneous solici- 
tation. It was a product of the same 
philosophy and of the same discontent 
with the chaos of charitable effort which 
led to the charity organization movement, 
and in the United States its first manifesta- 
tions were hardly to be differentiated from 
orthodox C.O.S. structures. 

In the United States Denver is credited 
with being the pioneer in this experiment 
(1887), but it was only a partial organiza- 
tion of central financing, and for many 
years did not reach the level of a genuine 
community chest. For more than twenty 
years the experiment of Denver stood 
alone. Then in 1910 Elmira, New York, 
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created what by common consent may be 
called the first real community chest in 
the United States; but even this was only 
a partial federation and contributed very 
little by way of actual influence in theory 
or practice to community chest history. 
Much more important must be reckoned 
the impulse of the charity organization 
movement itself; the charity endorsement 
work of chambers of commerce; the spread 
of Jewish federations from the 1890's on- 
ward; and perhaps even the discussions in 
certain sections of state and national con- 
ferences of social work. 

Toward the end of the first decade of 
the twentieth century several communities 
organized councils of social agencies to 
coédinate their social work and to stimu- 
late community planning. St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Detroit were 
pioneers in this adventure. Between 1913 
and 1917 a few cities had begun to try out 
the plan of federated finance, with Cleve- 
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land easily in the lead. Then came the 
war. This experience undoubtedly gave 
the greatest impulse in the direction of 
community organization of social welfare 
financing. Between 300 and 400 war 
chests were organized. Most of them 
were ephemeral and disappeared soon after 
the war, but while they lasted they taught 
team work, the significance of massed 
appeal, the technique and value of the com- 
munity-wide campaign, the habit of giv- 
ing, and heretofore undreamed-of new 
scales and levels of giving. 

The measure of this stimulus appears in 
the swift growth of the community chest 
movement. By the beginning of 1918, 
twenty cities in the United States had es- 
tablished central financing; by 1921 the 
number had increased to approximately 
eighty; by 1924 to the neighborhood of 
one hundred and fifty. Within the last 
five years they have more than doubled in 
number. At present nearly four hundred 
are listed by the Association of Commun- 
ity Chests and Councils. Indeed only 
three cities of first rank, viz., New York, 
Chicago, and Boston, have not adopted 
the community chest plan. Out of a total 
population of 48,823,959 living in cities of 
25,000 and over, 30,975,478 live in chest 
cities. New York and Chicago account 
for 10,306,884 of the population in non- 
chest cities of that size. During the 
winter and spring campaigns of 1931-1932 
these community chests will probably 
raise a total of between $85,000,000 and 
$90,000,000. They tend to include com- 
munity planning, as well as money raising, 
in their functions. 

The community chest did not originate 
in vacuo. It is a social phenomenon to be 
accounted for like any other aspect of 
social life in its origin, in its structure, and 
in its functioning. If we approach it as a 
culture phenomenon we find it to be a cul- 
ture complex more or less stereotyped, 


adapting itself in certain details to local 
conditions, diffused by typical processes 
familiar to students of the cross-fertiliza- 
tion of culture, still in process of develop- 
ment and subject to the laws of variation, 
adaptation, and selection in so far as they 
govern social phenomena in general. 
That is to say, the community chest is a 
new culture or behavior pattern. 

That the community chest is beginning 
to enter the cultural heritage of that body 
of social patterns transmitted by formal 
and informal inculcation, is evidenced by 
the fact that the newer generation, in 
Detroit for example, is said to be ‘‘sold to 
the chest,”’ partly because this new gen- 
eration has never known anything else 
since it began to be aware of the larger 
aspects of community life, and in particu- 
lar, of organized philanthropy. 

The chest as a social institution or be- 
havior pattern has been diffused through 
spontaneous imitation; through evangel- 
ism; through fiat of some organized group 
or dominant figure in the community; 
through the desire of some individual or 
agency (sometimes a chamber of commerce 
secretary or a social agency executive) 
who seeks prestige. These motives for, 
or mechanics of, diffusion are not to be con- 
sidered as necessarily irrational; they are 
normal manifestations of common social 
impulse. 

It must be noted also that the chest idea 
has been introduced into some communi- 
ties at least as a result of patient study 
and confrontation of fact, and the utiliza- 
tion of the new idea to meet community 
obligations on a higher level and more 
effectively. Nor should it be overlooked 
that, as we have already pointed out, 
such crises as war or profound industrial 
depression, incline the leaders in a com- 
munity to strike out on new lines and to 
try new measures with which to meet 
these crises. One of the most familiar 
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phenomena in sociology is the breaking up 
of the crust of the mores in time of crisis. 
The economic organization, the family, 
education and philanthropic financing 
are all subject to upheaval and reorganiza- 
tion in times of crisis, and it is by no means 
always true that at such times popular 
hysterical fears or other emotions tend to 
debase the whole of social life and or- 
ganization to more primitive levels. 

Considerable significance attaches to 
the fact that the community chest has 
been more popular and has spread more 
rapidly in the section of the United States 
west of the Alleghany Mountains. More 
than one-half of the cities in the New 
England States are without community 
chests. In the middle Atlantic and South 
Atlantic, the East North Central and the 
East South Central states approximately 
two-thirds of the cities of 25,000 popula- 
tion and over have gone on the community 
chest basis; but in the West North Central 
and Pacific states more than three-quarters 
of the cities of that size have installed 
financial federations. In terms of popula- 
tion, however, these two areas bulk very 
small as compared with the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, or East North Central 
states. Yet in these three groups of 
states 59 per cent of the cities have com- 
munity chests which claim to serve ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the population 
in cities of 25,000 and over. 

This geographical distribution of the 
community chest corresponds roughly to 
a distinction between the North Atlantic 
Coast states and the Middle West and West- 
ern states in the matter of piling up chari- 
table endowments. Cities like Boston, 
New York or Philadelphia have for over a 
century been accumulating such endow- 
ments. Similar endowments are rare in 
the Middle West. Indeed apparently 
cities like St. Louis or Cincinnati are sus- 
picious of endowed charities. In at least 


one notorious case, the Bryan-Mullanphy 
Foundation in St. Louis, the experience 
has been anything but calculated to in- 
spire imitation. This fund was estab- 
lished to assist pioneers in the covered 
wagon days. It is almost as difficult to 
find beneficiaries for the fund as it is to 
find them for the Snug Harbor institution 
on Staten Island, or some of the endowed 
children’s institutions in and around Phil- 
adelphia. The quickly changing social 
contours of life in the Middle West and 
on the farther frontier do not lend them- 
selves to an encouragement of the dead 
hand. 

While the community chest in certain 
cities has made a serious effort to build up 
endowments for hospitals and other types 
of social work, it has rather scrupulously 
confined its major efforts to encouraging 
the public to contribute for the current 
needs of social agencies, leaving to special 
agencies like the community trusts or to 
special campaigns, the business of provid- 
ing permanent funds or large additions to 
capital equipment. 

It would be impossible in a brief state- 
ment to range clear over the field of 
sociology to indicate the principles or 
concepts illustrated by the community 
chest. We shall have to be content with a 
a sampling of these principles and con- 
cepts. If we begin with Giddings’ ter- 
minology, for example, we shall find that 
his elementary principle of the ‘‘conscious- 
ness of kind’’ was responsible very largely 
for the original germ of the community 
chest in Liverpool. That you will remem- 
ber was a federation of givers who were 
tired of miscellaneous appeals, and banded 
together for common defense. That mo- 
tive was very strong during the war, and 
was to a considerable extent responsible 
for the war chests. At the present mo- 
ment, after fifteen years of community chest 
history, it is probable that this motive 
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of protection against miscellaneous soli- 
citation on the one hand, and against 
serving in a constant succession of philan- 
thropic “‘drives’’ on the other, is still dom- 
inant. Here and there the most alert and 
intelligent business leaders in a community 
have a genuine sense of social statesman- 
ship, and see in the community chest an 
agency for realizing those statesmanlike 
purposes. 

According to Professor Giddings’ classi- 
fication of societies, in the community 
chest, particularly as it tends to unite a 
whole community in the bonds of common 
philanthropy, and where—as in Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, and other cities—a very sub- 
stantial part of the whole population 
contributes to the central fund, we have a 
type of society which he would label 
“idealistic.’’ Its characteristics are found, 
he says, ‘‘where a population collectively 
responds to certain great ideals, that, by 
united efforts, it strives to realize. Com- 
prehension of mind by mind, confidence, 
fidelity, and an altruistic spirit of social 
service are the social bonds.’’' Such a 
definition would apply to the community 
chest at its highest level, and would 
undoubtedly represent the goal of its 
most outstanding exponents. But the 
community chest cannot be said, in most 
cities, to have reached so far uniformly 
this high level. 

Most social institutions maintain co- 
hesion and exert control over behavior 
through the use of force, persuasion, rit- 
ual, symbols, and slogans. It has been 
charged sometimes that the community 
chest secures conformity through coercion. 
Instances have been cited where school 
children are supposed to have been intimi- 
dated or shamed into yielding up their 
pennies, or where shop-workers have been 
forced into giving through none too care- 


1 Readings in Descriptive and Historic Sociology, p. 13. 
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fully veiled threats. ‘here is no question 
but that in a time of emotional stirring 
like a community chest campaign, some 
people may lose their heads and their sense 
of perspective. It would not be surprising 
—knowing human nature for what it is—if 
some manifestations of coercion should 
appear in community chest operations, 
but in so far as securing contributions from 
the weaker members of the community is 
concerned, coercion plays a minor réle. 
During the war it was a common practice 
for teams selling Liberty Bonds or conduct- 
ing war chest campaigns, to stipulate the 
amounts contributors, particularly people 
of substantial wealth, should give. Toa 
certain extent this practice has been 
carried over into community chest meth- 
ods, but here again the wish for social 
standing, the yearning for prestige, and 
the play of competition are much more 
powerful motives. 

There is no question about the potential 
coercion of social agencies by chests through 
the power of the purse. In this regard the 
community chest is no different from any 
individual social agency, or from any indi- 
vidual contributor who may seek to im- 
pose his will upon the agency to which he 
contributes. In so far as the community 
chest assumes, or aims to assume, the func- 
tion of community planning, it must 
necessarily adopt the principle that the 
interests of the community are paramount 
over the interests of individual agencies 
participating in the chest. There are no 
natural rights which a social agency is 
entitled to plead as against the ascertained 
rights and interests of the community. 
The community chest has the power of 
positive control over the majority of social 
welfare agencies in a community, and is in 
position to prescribe some standardization 
of techniques such as pooling unit costs 
for hospitals, or the use of the social 
service exchange. It also can bring about 
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some standardization of working condi- 
tions in the matter of salaries, vacations, 
and promotions. It can do little by way 
of standardizing or interfering with the 
philosophy or opinions of executives or 
staffs of constituent social agencies. It is 
doubtful whether the community chest 
can exert an influence in this regard at all 
comparable to the control which may be 
exercised over agency policies and over 
executives and staffs by contributors under 
a non-chest arrangement, notwithstand- 
ing the admitted fact that the chest relies 
for its greatest success largely upon big 
givers. From one-third to two-thirds of 
the contributions in the larger chest cities 
are derived from contributions of $1000 
and over. It is not unknown to have 
sixty-five per cent of the total contributed 
in a chest campaign come from a few indi- 
viduals constituting not more than two- 
tenths of one per cent of the total number 
of givers. Nevertheless the community 
chest attracts a much larger list of big 
givers than any individual agency could 
possibly secure. For that reason the idio- 
syncrasies or pet philosophies of this 
larger number of givers tend to cancel out 
and to leave a greater measure of freedom 
to the chest executives and to the social 
agencies than might be expected from the 
agencies were they directly depending for 
their support upon a little group of large 
givers. 

The chest through the power of the 
purse is able to exercise control by way 
of limitation upon certain types of social 
work, preventing duplication, unripe ex- 
periments or radical innovations like birth 
control; but councils of social agencies, 
without any financial control, have been 
known to exercise a similar power and to 
have excluded such agencies. 

In general it may be said that the com- 
munity chest is subject in a peculiar degree 
to the play of public opinion and popular 
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emotion or prejudice; hence it tends to 
avoid unpopular causes and unnecessary 
conflicts. The chest where it has been 
most successful has been a genuine crystal- 
lization of public opinion and sentiment, 
and as such has all the advantages and the 
limitations inherent in such relationship. 

The chest exercises a certain control 
through stimulating public imagination 
and sentiment through the use of ritual, 
symbols, and slogans. In St. Louis, for 
example, during the annual campaign 
the Fire Department escorts the captain 
of the leading women’s team in state on a 
fire engine, to the giant thermometer, 
clock, or other device located in the center 
of the city, on which the daily progress of 
the campaign can be registered. Most 
chests use buttons, feathers or some other 
distinctive symbol to designate the con- 
tributors. The principle of competition 
is utilized very strongly in building up 
and operating the campaign organization. 
During each day of the campaign a lunch- 
eon is usually held, at which each team 
reports the total of its pledges or collec- 
tions for the preceding day. The success- 
ful team—that is the team with the high- 
est ratio of pledges to people solicited—is 
awarded some kind of symbol, usually of 
of no value, and even perhaps a trifle 
ridiculous in itself, but which in the 
emotion of the moment and under the 
circumstances acquired high significance. 
A tea-kettle, a percolator, or a golf-club 
are among the favorite symbols. A big 
red heart, or the face of a child, or a ship 
coming in loaded with wealth, or a 
cornucopia, or a treasure chest, frequently 
appears as the central symbolic motif for 
the whole campaign. In the recent un- 
employment emergency campaign the need 
of awareness was symbolized by a Paul 
Revere kind of rider, galloping through 
the country to wake up the people against 
the enemy. Slogans play a considerable 
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réle in the fixing of public attention upon 
the campaign. ‘‘Have a heart,’’ ‘‘They 
shall not want,’’ ‘‘Emergency,’’ and 
“Share,"’ are typical. 

The desire for prestige is constantly used 
in chest campaigns and in the general 
operations of the chest. Head-liners or 
top men, community strong men, men of 
weight, are enlisted; men whom the com- 
munity would like to pattern; men to 
whom it is difficult to say “‘No,"’ are 
sought after. Such a pooling of resources 
and banding together of agencies consti- 
tute a weight of interest and a massed 
appeal that makes it easier to enlist out- 
standing leaders in the community. In 
some cities—notably Cincinnati—to be 
selected as campaign chairman is a civic 
honor not unlike appointment to the Le- 
gion of Honor. The Cincinnati plan pro- 
vides for a category of honorary members, 
and each year one such honorary member 
is elected by the Board of Trustees for 
outstanding and unselfish service to the 
public welfare. This is an honor highly 
appreciated, and bears great significance 
in the social life of Cincinnati. 

The phenomenon of social action and 
inter-action is clearly illustrated by the 
community chest. On the one hand the 
chest is dependent for its organization, 
its functioning, and indeed its very life, 
upon favorable public opinion. Hence 
a very vital part of its set-up is a depart- 
ment of publicity or public relations, 
which not only prepares campaign mate- 
rials, but throughout the year attempts to 
keep the public informed about its work 
and the work of the various constituent 
agencies. Many cities make special ef- 
forts to educate school children through 
handbooks of information about social 
welfare work in their communities. The 
services of the newspapers, the radio, and 
the moving picture are all commanded in 
this attempt to make and keep the public 
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aware of social welfare needs and the 
community's resources for meeting them. 
On the other hand the chest, as just indi- 
cated, helps to form public opinion. A 
well informed public opinion is the best 
method of assurance that the community 
chest lives up to its avowed purpose and 
performs its functions with reasonable 
satisfaction. C. C. North makes this 
point very clearly. He says: 


If some undemocratic group organizes a community 
chest along lines that do not represent the whole com- 
munity and the director chosen fails to inject the spirit 
of democracy into the administration, there is still 
left another safeguard—the public opinion of the 
community. There is much to justify the term some- 
times used to describe the community chest, the ‘‘un- 
official government of the city." Next to the official 
government there is probably no other phase of the 
city’s life that rests so directly on public opinion as 
does the community fund. It is true that this un- 
official government, like the official organization, may 
sometimes represent only a small part of the con- 
stituency. This is particularly the case if the general 
constituency is poorly informed concerning the issues 
involved, or does not have sufficient interest to watch 
the governing group. There seems to be no way of 
guaranteeing democratic government when the con- 
stituency is lacking in intelligence or civic interest. 
No form of organization can secure actual representa- 
tion in the face of ignorance and apathy. 


On the other hand, when any organization depends as 
completely on public opinion as does the government 
of American cities and community funds, no oligarchy 
can long misrepresent the will of the constituency, if 
intelligence and civic interest prevail. That is, 
public intelligence and interest, when they exist, con- 
stitute a sure safeguard against minority control.* 


It is the universal testimony of success- 
ful community chests that they have con- 
tributed greatly to breaking down segre- 
gation; to dissolving somewhat cliques 
and factions; also to breaking through 
certain social stratifications. The chests 
by general consent have contributed to a 
spirit of tolerance and broader civic sense. 
In one of the smaller chest cities a well-to- 


2 The Community and Social Welfare, p. 320. 
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do contributor began by not only designat- 
ing the special agencies that were to re- 
ceive his contribution through the chest, 
but actually insisting on writing out 
individual checks for them each month. 
He was elected to membership on the 
board of directors of one social agency. 
On the new letterhead of that agency he 
discovered that his name had been placed 
next to that of a Roman Catholic, where- 
upon he insisted that the entire lot of letter- 
heads should be destroyed and new ones 
printed on which his name would appear 
sufficiently insulated from that of his 
Catholic neighbor. As time wore on he 
came more closely in contact with other 
citizens through common work in the 
community chest and this intolerance 
broke down until he found himself codper- 
ating whole-heartedly with men of other 
faiths in the common enterprise of help- 
ing the city. In Cincinnati leaders of all 
faiths credit the chest with promoting 
tolerance. While it is quite true that even 
before the chest was organized in 1915 a 
certain liberalism marked this community, 
there can be no doubt that the remarkable 
leadership of the chest executive, the 
directors, campaign chairmen, and others 
was built upon whatever initial basis of 
tolerance existed. Chest activities have 
promoted an aquaintance across confes- 
sional lines and have served to bring out 
within confessional groups themselves a 
new awareness of their common interests. 
The converse of this situation appears 
in cities like Philadelphia or St. Louis, 
where so far the social agencies have only 
become partially federated. In these cit- 
ies both the Roman Catholic and the 
Jewish agencies are so far still outside the 
general financial federation. It is gener- 
ally recognized that a certain spirit of in- 
tolerance and a desire for separation 
and maintenance of confessional lines 
have not only held back the community 


chest and held down the general level of 
social work, but they have actually hin- 
dered the work of the un-federated agencies 
themselves. 

It is a general principle that segregation 
by race, color, immigration or religion is 
minimized through agencies or organiza- 
tions that are community-wide in their 
scope, for such organizations ‘‘make 
possible wider contacts irrespective of loca- 
tion of residence and facilitate the de- 
velopment of a wider community con- 
sciousness.’"? 

While competition for public favor and 
financial support between individual social 
welfare agencies has long been the bane of 
the social statesman, it is only what the 
sociologist would expect, for the social 
agency once born must, like any organism, 
struggle for life in a world of struggle and 
competition. While the factor of competi- 
tion is by no means eliminated through the 
establishing of the community chest, the 
chest tends usually to eliminate some of the 
more unpleasant aspects of this competi- 
tion, or at least it tends to raise the level 
of competition more nearly to the ideal 
proposed by that old Greek Alcibiades 
who based his electoral campaign upon 
the idea of competing to offer the best 
service to his state. 

One of the arguments frequently offered 
for organizing a community chest is that 
it would give the directors of social agen- 
cies time to consider the proper spending 
of their resources instead of having to put 
in all their time in raising money. That 
is to say, the competition would be shifted 
from finance to standards of performance. 
Not all communities have by any means 
reached such an ideal level. There is still 
in the majority of cases a broad area for 
the play of the principles of conflict and 
accommodation. For example, the Salva- 


3 J. F. Steiner: American Community in Action, p. 17 
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tion Army has almost everywhere been a 
sore trial to either the council of social 
agencies or the community chest in any 
effort to provide for some kind of central 
control over finance as well as social 
policy. In general the community chest 
has won out and the Salvation Army has 
been required to furnish an accounting, 
and also to delimit its field of operations to 
activities not duplicating those of other 
agencies. Frequently the Y. M. C. A. 
still comes into the conflict with the chest. 
Originally the Y. M. C. A. was the pre- 
ferred beneficiary of large corporations and 
of big givers in the community. It 
had developed the campaign technique 
and other methods afterwards utilized by 
community chests. There was unques- 
tionably a strong feeling of competition 
and genuine fear which resulted in mutual 
recrimination, and in some unfortunate 
statements of policy, particularly by the 
Y. M. C. A. authorities. Within recent 
years, however, many of the controversial 
issues have been smoothed out, and a basis 
of understanding is gradually being 
reached to the advantage of all concerned. 
The Y. W. C. A. at the beginning had some 
doubts, and there were conflicts in a few 
places over certain issues, but again an 
accommodation has been worked out 
whereby in most chest cities the Y.W.C. A 
is an integral constituent. The National 
Tuberculosis Association, the Red Cross, 
the Boy Scouts, and the Consumers’ 
League have been involved in conflicts with 
the chest at one time or other, but on the 
whole the area of conflict has been gradu- 
ally diminishing and some basis of cooper- 
ation has been worked out. The Consum- 
er’s League only seems to be outside the 
pale of community chest membership, 
largely for the reason that it is considered 
as purely a propagandist agency. 

This new state of codperation instead of 
active conflict is partly no doubt the re- 


sult of perceiving that the community 
chest is not a passing whim, but seems 
likely to become a permanent part of our 
community social welfare equipment; and 
while perhaps some local executives and 
some national agency leaders are still un- 
convinced as to the wisdom of the chest so 
far as their particular interests are con- 
cerned, nevertheless they are shrewd 
enough to recognize the foolishness of 
continuing to tilt at the community chest 
as their ancestors fought machinery and 
the railroads. 

Conflict, either open or veiled, is con- 
stantly encountered within the ranks of 
member agencies in the community chest. 


These conflicts are between the natural 


interest groups into which the various 
agencies align themselves according to 
function. There is almost constant di- 
vision of interest between, say, the char- 
acter building agencies and the relief 
agencies. The character building agen- 
cies, such as the settlements or the 
Y. M. C. A., insist that their work is not 
charity and that they should not be 
lumped together with relief agencies in a 
general city-wide campaign which has as 
its slogan some reference to helping the 
poor, the down and out, or crippled chil- 
dren. Character building agencies fre- 
quently charge that the relief agencies 
grab the largest share of the community 
fund. On the other hand the relief agen- 
cies and health agencies frequently charge 
that the programs of the character build- 
ing agencies are vague, and that their 
work is vaporous and unscientific. The 
resolving of such conflicts requires able 
leadership on the part of community chest 
executives and citizen sponsors for the 
chest. 

Sometimes this conflict takes the form 
of a charge of domination. It may be 
alleged that the big agencies dominate the 
smaller; that a popular agency like the 
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Salvation Army or the Boy Scouts domi- 
nates by its seductive publicity. Where a 
council of social agencies is part of the 
federation plan it is sometimes charged 
that the council is dominated by the chest 
—that is, that finance is paramount over 
social planning. Sometimes the charge 
is in the form that directors of the fund 
tend to dominate the directors of constit- 
uent agencies, or more particularly it is 
said that the central budget committee 
wields the power of domination over all 
agency personnel, as well as over social 
policies. It is also charged that by virtue 
of salary and other advantages, chest ex- 
ecutives over-shadow and dominate indi- 
vidual agency executives. Domination 
whether through the will for power, van- 
ity, fear, or any other motive, is to be 
expected in any realistic analysis of the 
community chest situation. On the other 
hand it must always be remembered that 
domination is easily alleged, and that one 
of the compensations for the weak and in- 
effective is to assert over-mastery by some 
fancied autocrat. Nor should we forget 
that any person, or any principle, rule or 
law which prevents our getting what we 
want when we want it, or from doing as 
we please, is a dominating autocrat, or a 
tyrannical principle! 

The process of accommodation fre- 
quently takes the form of compromise. 
In order to secure as large a constituent 
membership as possible, the promoters of 
the community chest will admit agencies 
whose standards may not measure up to 
the best levels of social work in the com- 
munity. They may admit agencies having 
considerable financial deficits. They may 
permit certain agencies to conduct special 
campaigns, although the general rule is to 
have but one annual campaign for all of 
the agencies in the community. The 
community chest is often critized for its 
inability to move faster in the direction of 


raising the whole level of a community's 
public welfare efforts. It is almost inevit- 
able that the chest should seek a least 
common denominator amongst its constit- 
uent agencies. It is hampered by the 
prejudice of contributors, by a disconcert- 
ing display of sentimentality which only 
by travesty could be called public opinion. 
It must work carefully and slowly in 
bringing about rapprochements between 
the various religious and political groups. 
In other words it has to avoid bucking the 
mores too violently in its endeavor to im- 
prove the status and standards of social 
work. As Steiner points out, one of the 
striking facts about American cities is 
their willingness to tolerate outworn 
methods alongside the most progressive 
measures of reform. This is not surprising 
when applied to either the American city 
or to the community chest, when one recog- 
nizes that, even granting a fairly equal 
distribution of what has come to be called 
intelligence, in an ordinary city the popu- 
lation is a heterogeneous mixture of repre- 
sentatives of nearly every type and level of 
culture from the Neanderthal days to the 
present. 

From these few samples it should be ap- 
parent that the community chest offers to 
the student of sociology a mine of exper- 
ience to be explored according to the var- 
ious techniques being developed in socio- 
logical research. In the larger cities and 
in some of the smaller cities, more or less 
comparable and fairly full records exist for 
from five to fifteen years. These records of 
experience should prove enormously val- 
uable to students of such problems as in- 
vention, diffusion, social attitudes, con- 
ventions, symbols, slogans, conflict and 
social control. These materials need not 
frighten our sociological brothers who 
have set their minds against any melior- 
istic or practical application of sociological 
truth to current sociological problems. 
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DISCUSSION OF “SOME SOCIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 
UNDERLYING THE COMMUNITY CHEST 
MOVEMENT” 


I 


CECIL C. NORTH 
Ohio State University 


fined largely to an exposition of the 

activities of the Community Fund 
movement in sociological terms. He has 
made clear that we may find in the move- 
ment excellent illustrative material of the 
concepts of sociology. It is evident, as he 
shows, that we find in it a wide variety of 
those phenomena in whose operation the 
sociological student is interested. The 
consciousness of kind, invention, competi- 
tion and conflict, diffusion of a behavior 
pattern, collective response, influence of 
prestige, bonds of social cohesion, coer- 
cion, public opinion, interaction, com- 
munication, esprit de corps, segregation, 
accommodation, codperation, tolerance, 
compromise, group mores, attitudes, slo- 
gans, social control, are but a part of the 
sociological concepts which the student 
may find well illustrated in the Commu- 
nity Chest. I quite agree with Professor 
Todd that such a movement contains a 
rich source for even those pure sociologists 
whose purity is so marked that no unclean 
or unholy social improvement can be in- 
cluded in their purview. They may dis- 
abuse themselves of any concern for the re- 
lation of Community Chests with human 
welfare, and still find in the Movement 
rich material for an understanding of 
human behavior. 

There is another sociological approach, 
however, to the Community Chest move- 
ment than that which finds in it illustra- 
tive material for sociological concepts or 
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sources for the study of behavior patterns. 
That is, we may inquire what the sociolo- 
gist as a student of human behavior has to 
offer the Community Chest worker that 
will be of value to him in more effectively 
accomplishing his purpose. It is this 
aspect of the topic that appeals most 
strongly to me. Social workers have, at 
times, I believe, had legitimate cause for 
complaint that the sociologist has not 
been of great assistance in helping to pro- 
vide a scientific basis for social work. 
The sociologist has been free to criticise 
the lack of a scientific approach that is 
frequently observable in social work, but 
he has not always been equally ready to 
furnish the scientific data on which a more 
intelligent program might be built. If 
a Clear case is to be made for the impor- 
tance of including a considerable amount 
of sociology in the training of the social 
worker, it is incumbent on the sociologist 
to show how his data may be made avail- 
able for the building of a genuinely scien- 
tific structure of social work. 

From the background of this point of 
view I wish to point out several ways in 
which an understanding of sociological 
concepts and sociological techniques may 
be of value for the Community Chest 
worker. Two aspects of the movement 
will be considered. 

Probably the most outstanding sociolog- 
ical concept with which the Community 
Chest worker is confronted is that of social 
control. While the business man may 
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look upon the Chest primarily as a device 
for simplifying the process of raising 
money for social agencies, its chief signifi- 
cance as a social movement lies in the 
fact that it represents an effort to develop a 
genuine community control over the social 
welfare program of the city. 

As is well known, social work, previous 
to the advent of the Chest, was a highly 
individualistic matter. Small groups, 
functioning as boards of directors, deter- 
mined the policies of the various agencies. 
Frequently one individual was the dom- 
inating influence on a board, and a social 
welfare agency was often considered some- 
what as an expression of the particular 
philanthropic interests of this individual. 
It is not necessary here to emphasize the 
well understood fact that in practically all 
American cities, previous to the period of 
the Community Chest, social work was a 
somewhat personal expression of chari- 
table impulse on the part of small groups 
and individuals. 

The Community Chest with its Council 
of Social Agencies has been an effort both 
to broaden the source of support of social 
agencies and to bring their programs into 
something of a coérdinated whole, under 
the control of a public opinion that is more 
representative of the entire community 
than were the boards and individuals who 
formerly maintained complete dominance. 

So much is generally granted, and the 
Community Chest worker does not need 
the sociologist to make this clear to him. 
The real problem arises when we raise 
the question as to how successful the Chest 
has been in achieving this broader com- 
munity control. If the net result is to 
transfer the control from small groups of 
interested individuals, who have gained 
some valuable experience from their con- 
tact with the agencies, to a group of bus- 
iness men whose chief interest is in finan- 

ces, a genuine social control has not been 


achieved. Unfortunately, it appears that 
this is what has happened in a number of 
cities. In other cities there has evidently 
been considerable progress in the direction 
of developing a real community public 
opinion and some machinery for register- 
ing that opinion and making it effective 
in the development of a well rounded com- 
munity program. 

It is obvious that the achievement of a 
genuine social control is not to be ac- 
complished merely by devising a new piece 
of machinery. The Community Chest ac- 
complishes its real purpose only as it de- 
velops an intelligent interest in social 
welfare on the part of a considerable num- 
ber of citizens of the community and builds 
up effective devices for bringing chat pub- 
lic intelligence and interest to bear upon 
the problems at hand. A control is not 
genuinely social unless it is an expression 
of a rather widespread interest, and in its 
operation is kept fairly free from minority 
domination. 

The Community Chest executive is 
confronted here with a double task. He 
has the problem of raising the level of 
intelligence and of public service on the 


part of a considerable section of the popu- — 


lation. And he has also the problem of 
keeping the business of exercising the con- 
trol actually in the hands of those who are 
representative of the best intelligence and 
interest of the community. At bottom, 
the problem is essentially one of enlighten- 
ment and of molding attitudes. Unless 
the Community Chest actually succeeds in 
increasing the intelligence of a consider- 
able section of the community concerning 
social work, and stimulating genuinely 
social attitudes, he cannot hope to achieve 
a real social control over the social welfare 
program of the community. 

When we come to examine the methods 
used by most Community Chests, it is 
apparent that they have not yet accom- 
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plished much in the development of effec- 
tive techniques for raising the level of 
intelligence of their communities and the 
building of social attitudes. They are 
still in the stage of using slogans, appeal- 
ing to primitive sentiments and fooling 
the public by the tricks of the advertiser. 
Publicity directors whose chief qualifica- 
tions are their ability to increase the sales 
of some brand of soup, or who have been 
trained primarily in the art of putting some 
man or cause on the front page of the news- 
paper, are not the kind of workers who 
can develop an intelligent social control of 
the welfare program of a community. 
Unless Community Chests can plan far- 
sighted educational programs and put 
those programs into the hands of directors 
who have a technique for organizing pop- 
ular education, there must be a real doubt 
as to whether they will not succeed merely 
in transfering the control of social welfare 
activities from individual boards of direc- 
tors to that of some financial and industrial 
magnates. 

Another point of view that the sociolo- 
gist may contribute to the Community 
Chest movement is that intelligent pro- 


“grams can be successfully built only upon 


the basis of carefully ascertained fact. At 
first consideration, this appears to be 
merely an obvious truism. But unfortu- 
nately, it is one that has not yet had wide 
acceptance. The sociologist himself has 
required something like a quarter cen- 
tury to grasp its significance. It is only 
recently that there has come into sociolog- 
ical circles a clear conviction that a struc- 
ture of scientific validity must rest upon a 
vast amount of hard spade work in the 
gathering and interpretation of facts. It 
is true that there is yet no general agree- 
ment as to just what kinds of facts are 
needed or as to what are the precise meth- 
ods by which the facts are to be gathered 
and interpreted. But there is no doubt- 


ing the fact that the sociologist is at 
last thoroughly alive to the elementary 
importance of painstaking search for 
facts. 

This point of view, or this conviction, is 
something that the Community Chest 
movement might well accept from the 
sociologist without waiting as long as the 
sociologist did to discover its importance. 

Few thoughtful persons are unaware of 
the fact that in every city there is a con- 
siderable amount of wasted effort and 
wasted money in carrying on pieces of 
social work that have little value. At 
the same time there are many needs that 
are unmet because there are not adequate 
resources, or possibly because the needs 
have not been brought to the attention of 
the social agencies. There is no protec- 
tion against waste, neglect and the ex- 
pression of weak sentimentality, except 
through thorough study of the facts. 
The Community Chest with its centraliza- 
tion of finance has a unique opportunity to 
set up machinery for gathering the infor- 
mation concerning the community and 
concerning the work of the agencies, 
which would provide a more adequate 
basis for the social work of the com- 
munity. 

I am quite aware that this is no new 
idea. A number of the chests have al- 
ready made some excellent beginnings in 
setting up these research bureaus, under one 
form or another. And there is rather 
general lip service to the importance of 
fact-finding. Perhaps the thirteen or four- 
teen years which represent the period of 
development of the Community Chest 
movement, is too short a time in which to 
expect the creation of elaborate research 
departments. 

But what, it appears to me, the Com- 
munity Chest should be made continually 
aware of by the sociologist, is that the 
only hope for a scientifically defensible 
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program of social work lies in a much 
greater emphasis on community research 
than has as yet been developed. 

If social work is ever to reach a posi- 
tion where it can defend its program be- 
fore the scientific world, there must be 
built up in each city a staff of competently 
trained researchers who are constantly 
probing the life of the community and 
testing the methods of the agencies. 

The sociologist is only too well aware of 
the fact that our methods of research are 
as yet sadly deficient for uncovering all 
the facts that are needed. But enough 
progress has been made in developing 


techniques to raise the level of social work 
many degrees above its present standing, 
if applied to the life of the modern city, 
There are now available personnel and 
techniques, if Community Chests would 
but put them to work. And the universi- 
ties could within a few years put many 
more well trained investigators in the field 
if there were positions available. 

It is yet to be seen, whether the Com- 
munity Chests will be farsighted enough 
to put into the social work of the cities 
the only thing that can guarantee that 
effort for social welfare will be made a 
scientific technology. 


Il 


C. M. BOOKMAN 


The Cincinnati Community Chest 


TH the underlying principles 
presented in the paper by Dr. 
Todd, I find myself in substan- 


tial agreement. On the practical difficul- 
ties encountered in the operation of a 
Community Chest I may throw some light. 

Three possible dangers have been 
pointed out by Dr. Todd: (1) The use of 
undue pressure in the securing of sub- 
scriptions; (2) the possible domination of 
social agencies by the Community Chest; 
(3) the fact that Chests ofttimes admit 
agencies into membership with low stand- 
ards of work and permit them to continue 
over the years. 

It is quite true that in the excitement of 
a financial campaign, the enthusiasm of 
some of the solicitors results in undue 
pressure being put upon employees. This 
pressure is minimized when their own 
workers are selected to organize giving in 
their own plant and when educational 
work is carried out yearly as well as dur- 
ing the campaign. 


For over ten years the Cincinnati Com- 
munity Chest refused to organize the 
factories and workshops of our city for 
solicitation. They organized on a house- 
to-house basis so that the employee could 
be canvassed at his home rather than at 
the factory. Undoubtedly, this built up a 
good will for social work in our city, 
worth far more to us in the development 
of our program, than the extra money we 
would have received under an industrial 
solicitation pressure method. 

During the past three or four years we 
have had industrial solicitation with prac- 
tically all pressure eliminated. Without 
going into the reasons why it seemed 
wise, at least for a short period of 
time, to follow an industrial solicitation 
plan, may I say that we are watching the 
effects of this method very closely and are 
ready to shift back to the old house-to- 
house canvas plan if we find any undue 
pressure being exercised or any loss of the 
good will built up over the years. 
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Every possible care should be taken to 
avoid undue pressure, especially among the 
employee group. It may be necessary to 
do as one chest already has done, namely, 
to announce publicly that any employee 
who has made a pledge which he feels 
exceeded that which he should have been 
asked to give, can have it cancelled or 
refunded by making a request at the Com- 
munity Chest office and that his name 
and place of employment will be held con- 
fidential. 

The placing of pressure upon persons of 
means to have them give does not present 
the same dangers as does pressure upon 
those in the lower economic group. May 
I say that I am concerned only in finding 
the practical ways by which a reasonable 
pressure may be applied to those who 
should give, not alone that we may ob- 
tain the money needed, but that those who 
have not yet learned how to give gener- 
ously may share in the joy of giving, 
which millions learned for the first time 
during the War, and which they have con- 
tinued to enjoy to a greater or less degree 
since that time. At any rate the pressure 
exerted by the Community Chest on the 
well-to-do is slight as compared with com- 
pulsion of tax supported social work. 

On the question of the control of agency 
members by the Community Chest, there 
are two distinct attitudes. One group 
feels that the Community Chest is under 
direct obligation to the contributing 
public to control the activities of under- 
lying agencies, so as to eliminate those 
who may be deemed unnecessary. This 
group also supports the right and duty of 
the Community Chest to impose upon 
the agencies such money saving plans as 
have its approval, such as central purchas- 
ing, uniform salary schedules, uniform 
sick leaves and vacation policies. 

It seems to me that the proponents of 
such authority by the Community Chest 
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are secing only one side of the Community 
Chest relationship. They can justify such 
exercise of power only by regarding the 
Community Chest in its capacity as the 
agency of the contributing public. The 
following up of this policy to its logical 
conclusion would, in the long run, injure 
rather than help social service. By de- 
priving the underlying agencies of their 
autonomy, it would prevent persons of 
strength of character and independent 
judgment from accepting service on boards 
of member agencies. By assuming respon- 
sibility for some of the agencies’ policies 
it would free the agencies from absolute 
responsibility for their own programs and 
operations and lead to what is always 
bad in the exercising of power,—author- 
ity without responsibility. Finally, it 
would by the creation of a ‘‘Charity Trust’’ 
or oligarchical dictatorship, destroy the 
interest of the public in supporting sep- 
arate pieces of work, and would ultimately 
result in the inadequate support of the 
program as a whole. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that the interested givers 
should be tied up to the concrete evidence 
of the social program, as represented by 
an agency or a board of directors. It is 
difficult to arouse interest in an abstract 
idea or ideal. The two must, of course, 
be combined in a well presented program 
to the community. 

A better balanced view regards the Com- 
munity Chest in its dual relationship as an 
instrument of the public and at the same 
time a partnership of social agencies. In 
its capacity as representative of the public 
it must see to it that agencies fulfill prom- 
ises they have jointly made through the 
Chest to the public. These promises 
include the most economical operation 
consistent with efficiency, immunity from 
separate solicitation, the attention of their 
boards and executives to the program of 
the agencies and an honest and strict finan- 
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cial accounting. This includes also a 
willingness to cooperate and to join in 
planning programs intended to prevent 
duplication and overlapping. On the 
other hand, the Community Chest, as a 
partnership of agencies, has a definite 
obligation to them. They have all the 
rights of a partnership in the enterprise 
and must not be deprived of any of these 
rights which they have not voluntarily 
surrendered on joining. 

May I give an illustration of these two 
schools of thought as seen in different ap- 
proaches to a practical problem facing 
every Community Chest at the present 
time? Some Community Chests have arbi- 
trarily, through their budget committees, 
recently made a general reduction of sala- 
ties of social workers. The Executive 
Committee of the Cincinnati Community 
Chest in line with what it believes to be 
its responsibility to both the public and 
the agencies, has come to the conclusion 
that its budget should call for $2,000,000 
for the regular work and $500,000 for 
unemployment relief in its next campaign. 

This represents a reduction of $150,000 
in the regular work of the agencies. The 
Chest has said to these agencies—we 
believe that a $2,000,000 budget should 
be set. We leave it to each individual 
agency to work out the methods whereby 
this reduction may be made. It is suggest- 
ing the curtailment of certain programs 
temporarily. It has found savings pos- 
sible in a number of agencies. It has sug- 
gested a reconsideration, on the part of 
each board, of its salary schedule. In 
other words, the Executive Committee of 
the Cincinnati Community Chest believes 
it has a right, through its experience and 
knowledge of giving and its experience 
and knowledge of agency needs, to set a 
goal,—but it does not believe that it 
should assume the responsibility of telling 
the agencies the exact ways and means by 


which the savings required should be 
accomplished. 

There is furthermore another side to this 
question of Community Chest domination. 
In some instances such influences as the 
Chest may exert upon a member agency 
may serve, and occasionally do serve, to 
counteract the baneful influences of influ- 
ential givers who may have long since 
ceased to progress, and who as large givers 
or board members of individual agencies 
may exercise a stultifying influence upon 
the growth and progress of what might 
otherwise be a useful piece of social work. 
Agencies in such predicaments have re- 
quested the Community Chest to assume 
responsibility on matters that ordinarily 
would belong to the agencies themselves. 

There is some truth in the charge that 
Community Chests ofttimes admit agen- 
cies with low standards to membership in 
the Chest. The Community Chest move- 
ment is very young and in the early years of 
a Community Chest, such a condition will 
certainly occur, for it must be remembered 
a Community Chest represents the com- 
munity and must build upon such stand- 
ards as it finds existent. Furthermore, 
these low standard agencies often have 
behind them powerful boards who believe 
firmly in the importance and value of the 
services rendered by the organization they 
represent. To refuse such agencies ad- 
mission into the Chest not only would 
alienate potential givers to the Chest, but 
would tend to remove such an agency from 
the field of influence of any better stand- 
ards which the Chest might seek to 
develop. If the low standard agency is 
accepted as a member of the Chest, the 
opportunity for ultimately bring about a 
desire for a higher standard of service is 
infinitely increased, and in a well-admin- 
istered Community Chest such improve- 
ment ultimately occurs. 

It is by no means essential that every 
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agency in a given community should 
participate in Community Chest funds. 
As a matter of fact, it has been rather 
wholesome for most cities that there 
should be one or more agencies that are 
not participating. Then, too, there are 
agencies that can not enter into a gen- 
eral community partnership with other 
agencies without doing serious damage 
to those agencies as well as to their own 
program. 

I am thinking of some agencies that are 
doing pioneer work, largely controversial 
in its character, whose success depends 
upon a small group of well informed con- 
tributors who are willing to make con- 
siderable sacrifice in time and effort to the 
development of the new social program 
sponsored by the agency. If such an 
agency is a member of the Community 
Chest, inevitably it will construct its pro- 
gtam so as to do the least harm to the 
other members and thereby a great deal of 
its effectiveness is lost. This does not 
mean that all agency members of a Com- 
munity Chest should be sponsored by the 
entire community. There are objectors 
to practically every phase of work spon- 
sored by a Community Chest. It does 
mean, however, that the militant, radical, 
propaganda type of organization with a 
program upon which there is sharp divi- 
sion of opinion, will profit best by going 
ahead under its own steam. 

There is one principle to which I think 
Dr. Todd did not refer, which I would 
like to mention, namely,—the increased 
use of wealth in behalf of humanity which 
the development of chests has brought 
about. While there have been other con- 
tributing forces, there can be no question 
but that the Community Chests have been 
instrumental in greatly increasing the 
number of contributors to social work 
and the scale of giving. When the Com- 
munity Chest was formed in Cincinnati 


seventeen years ago there were less than 
4000 givers to social work and the ‘total 
expenditure of agencies represented was 
very little in excess of $500,000 as com- 
pared with approximately 100,000 givers 
and a $2,500,000 expenditure at the present 
time. 

While it may be true that some agencies 
whose work is such as to give them par- 
ticularly strategic appeals might have 
done just as well or even better without a 
chest,—there is certainly no reason to 
believe that any such amouat would have 
been available for meeting the needs of the 
underprivileged, as is now available under 
Community Chest operation. 

The fact that the Chest does deal with 
the raising and distribution of large sums 
enables it to make an appeal to the bigger 
type of business man, which the individual 
agency often can not do. The task has 
become big enough to excite his interest. 
Once interested in the Chest itself, it is 
easy to transfer a portion of his interest to 
the individual programs of the agencies. 

My own interest in the Community 
Chest movement is based primarily neither 
on the better organization of social work 
in its narrow sense, nor the larger and more 
general giving which Community Chest 
organization makes possible,—my main 
interest lies in what might be called by- 
products of the Community Chest move- 
ment. Dr. Todd has touched upon 
some of these by-products when he 
spoke of how the Community Chest 
tends to break through social stratifica- 
tions, promotes tolerence and a broader 
civic consciousness. These and the in- 
creased possibility of wise planning to- 
gether for a better community in which to 
live, are the outstanding things that seem 
to me of the most importance growing out 
of the Community Chest movement, and 
they are largely by-products. Planning 
together, of course, has been done in Coun- 
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cils of Social Agencies where there has 
been no Community Chest, but the will- 
ingness to cooperate in such planning and 
to accept the joint findings is greatly 
augmented when the work of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies is backed by that 
of a joint financing body. Up to the 
present, joint financing seems to be the 
common denominator that brings about a 
close interplay of social groups. 

You will pardon me if I make another 
reference to my own city.—A few years 
ago, Cincinnati was notorious as being one 
of the worst governed cities in the country. 
Today it is hailed far and wide as one of 
the best governed. What brought about 
the change? It has been said repeatedly, 
and in public, and by persons in no way 
officially connected with the Community 
Chest, that the change has been the result 


of Jew, Catholic, Protestant, and non- 
believer working together in the Commu- 
nity Chest for a common purpose for the 
common good. Cincinnati citizens have 
learned to demand good government 
regardless of political label. Seventeen 
years is far too short a period in which to 
complete any such solidification of inter- 
ests, nor would I claim for a moment that 
the Community Chest has been the only 
force working to this end. My point is, 
that the Community Chest has been an 
important force bringing about unification 
of thought and interest, on a community- 
wide scale. Teaching masses of people to 
recognize their common interests, and how 
to work together to achieve a common end, 
is to me the biggest and most splendid 
product of the Community Chest, even 
though it may be classed a by-product. 


Ill 
STUART A. QUEEN 


The Detroit Community Union 


sociology and social work much has 

been said and written about ‘‘underly- 
ing sociological principles.’’ Doubtless 
each participant is clear in his own mind 
as to what is meant, but it appears that 
we do not all have the same understand- 
ing. There are four or five possible mean- 
ings of the concept as applied for example, 
to the Community Chest movement. 

(1) Professor Todd’s paper shows that 
in this particular social movement may be 
found many illustrations of generaliza- 
tions (concepts, hypotheses, etc.) prev- 
iously reached by sociologists. Such 
illustrations make intresting teaching ma- 
terial, but can hardly be said to advance 
the science of sociology, unless they dis- 
play varieties of situations, relationships, 


|: DISCUSSIONS of relations between 


processes and the like, which may require 
further analysis and classification. That 
is, their sociological value depends upon 
their leading to more intimate and more 
accurate understanding of given types of 
interaction and group behavior. This 
first meaning of ‘‘underlying sociological 
principles’’ may therefore be stated as ‘‘il- 
lustrations of sociological generalizations"’ 
or as ‘‘sociological data derived from” 
the community chest movement. 

(2) Professor Todd's paper hints at an- 
other meaning, viz., ‘‘criteria for evalua- 
tion."’ He himself does not make this 
use of the term, but many people look to 
sociology for judgments as to the value 
of such institutions as community chests. 
Whatever opinion a sociologist may ex- 
press on such a matter is therefore likely 
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to be designated as a “‘sociological prin- 
ciple’’ by those who are not very 
discriminating. 

(3) Another meaning, one which is not 
even suggested in Professor Todd's paper is 
‘sociological generalizations which have 
been utilized’’ in promoting the commun- 
ity chest movement. Perhaps one reason 
for not mentioning this possibility is the 
lack of evidence that chest leaders have 
drawn on sociology in any such way, for 
example, as medicine has drawn on 
bacteriology. 

(4) Similar to the third interpretation is 
another, viz., “‘sociological generaliza- 
tions which might be used’’ in develop- 
ing community chests. This suggests a 
challenge to the sociologists: what have 
they produced in this particular field? 
Of course, sociology does not exist for the 
sake of strengthening chests or any other 
social institution or movement, but in 
the long run it is legitimate to expect every 
science to yield results that have value 
in the everyday world. 

(5) Perhaps a still more important ob- 
ject of attention than any previously men- 
tioned is this question: ‘‘What sociologi- 
cal generalizations are suggested or may 
be further tested’’ by the manipulation of 
data derived from the community chest 
movement? Here is anillustration. Park 


and Burgess have presented the hypothesis 
that social movements tend to pass 
through a series of stages and that certain 
factors effect the transition from one stage 
to the next. The community chest move- 
ment is young enough so that it can be 
studied intimately. Both leaders and 
followers, both friends and foes can be seen 
in person. Records are available. If 
this movement were studied for a period 
of years it might yield support, modifica- 
tion, or denial of the original hypothesis. 
Community chests are also involved in a 
multitude of situations in which ‘‘conflict’’ 
and ‘‘accommodation’’ are going on. 
Our tentative generalizations about the 
ways in which these ‘‘processes’’ go on 
may be greatly modified or even destroyed 
by studies here opened up. This has 
already been suggested by Professor Todd. 
In the actual discussion of Professor 
Todd’s paper at Washington some partici- 
pants seemed to interest themselves chiefly 
in the merits of the chest as an institution. 
From my own viewpoint that problem 
belongs in the realm of social technology, 
not of sociology. The papers by Mr. 
Bookman and Mr. Street would be of 
real interest and value in a conference on 
social work, but they seemed to me not 
directed toward issues with which soci- 
ologists are especially concerned. 
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IV 


ELWOOD STREET 
Community Chest of Washington, D. C. 


R. TODD has prepared a splendid 

D statement of Community Chest 

procedure in relation to socio- 

logical principles. I would have only a 

few suggestions, for practically all of his 
conclusions seem valid. 

He says that the Community Chest is 
“beginning to enter the cultural heritage 
of that body of social patterns transmitted 
by formal and informal inculcations, as 
for example in Detroit where the newer 
generation is said to be sold to the Chest 
partly because this new generation has 
never known anything else since it began 
to be aware of the larger aspects of com- 
munity life and in particular of organized 
philanthropy.’’ This attitude is also 
coming because a great many Community 
Chests are definitely carrying on programs 
of social education through and with the 
coéperation of public and private schools. 
Thus the Community Chest method of 
handling social work is as specifically a 
part of the consciousness of the coming 
generation in many Cities as was the idea 
of caring for philanthropies through the 
separate agencies that of the last genera- 
tion. Asa matter of fact in a great many 
Community Chest cities the newer genera- 
tion is much more aware of the Community 
Chest method of carrying on social work 
than it was in the old isolated method 
because Community Chest solicitation is 
all pervasive, reaching the homes of prac- 
tically every citizen; and also because 
Community Chests are carrying on wide- 
flung programs of education in the schools, 
not only at campaign time, but throughout 
the year. The result is that some of the 
older Community Chests are now utiliz- 
ing as campaign workers people who were 
once children in the public schools and 


there learned about the Community Chest 
and have come to regard it as the natural 
way of handling social service finance. 

Dr. Todd has spoken of the Community 
Chest as being ‘‘a social institution or 
behavior pattern which has been diffused 
through spontaneous imitation.’’ That 
is true not only in larger cities but of some 
small cities which I observed during recent 
service with the Welfare and Relief 
Mobilization. One little town had no 
need for a Community Chest but had 
established a little relief society which it 
called a Community Chest on the theory 
that a Community Chest apparently was 
necessary equipment for any community. 

Dr. Todd also speaks of the diffusion of 
Community Chests through evangelism. 
This evangelism has sometimes been tinged 
by commercialism as in the case of cam- 
paign companies which have definitely 
promoted the organization of Community 
Chests so that they might apparently have 
their campaigns to handle. In general it 
must be said that the Association of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils which is a 
national federation of Community Chests 
has been quite careful about recommending 
the establishment of Community Chests 
and has only encouraged their establish- 
ment where it scemed that success was 
likely due to local conditions, personali- 
ties, and plan of organization. 

Dr. Todd also speaks of the establish- 
ment of Community Chests following the 
war: ‘‘one of the most familiar phenomena 
in sociology is the breaking up of the 
crusts of the mores in time of crisis.” 
Community Chests were formed out of a 
great many war chests not only because of 
the breakup of established procedure but 
also because citizens seeing how well the 
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war chests operated for financing of war 
time and peace time charities together, felt 
that they had developed an instrumentality 
which could be useful in times of peace. 
In other words war chests provided a 
chance to experiment with a mechanism 
which was carried over into peace time, 
just as many war time industrial processes 
having shown their value, were carried 
over into peace time procedure. 

Dr. Todd speaks of endowments in cities 
like Boston, New York or Philadelphia as 
furnishing an obstacle to the formation of 
Community Chests and being one reason 
why fewer Community Chests have been 
organized proportionately in the North 
Atantic Coast states than in the middle 
West and Western states. My observa- 
tion would incline me to feel that a still 
stronger reason for such slowness in 
organizing Community Chests in the 
North Atlantic states is the relatively 
great age of the cities there, the stratifica- 
tion of social classes, the pride which cer- 
tain families and groups have taken in 
specific social agencies, the feeling of inde- 
pendence and individuality which has been 
developed in those agencies themselves. 
In other words in such communities con- 
servative, long established, it is more 
difficult to develop codperation between 
class and class, organization and organiza- 
tion, because of inherited and accumulated 
prejudice and rivalry than it is under con- 
ditions of more rapidly changing rela- 
tionships and more recent developments 
of social organizations which one finds in 
the middie West and West. 

Dr. Todd spoke of the Bryan Mullanphy 
Foundation in St. Louis in which he said 
“the experience has been anything but 
calculated to inspire imitation, .. . . it is 
almost as difficult to find beneficiaries for 
the Fund as it is to find them for the Snug 
Harbor institution on Staten Island or 
some of the endowed children’s institu- 


tions in and around Philadelphia.’’ I am 
sure that Dr. Todd will be glad to know 
that while this may have been true ten 
or fifteen years ago it is no longer true and 
has not been true for at least ten years. 
The courts have liberally interpreted the 
possibilities of the Bryan Mullanphy 
Endowment in St. Louis so that it con- 
ducts various activities through a Travel- 
ers Aid Society which is of real service to 
the community and to travelers and seems 
to use up in a constructive way all of the 
endowment which is available. 

Dr. Todd also says that Community 
Chests in certain cities have made a serious 
effort to build up endowments for hospitals 
and other types of social work. That 
statement should be greatly qualified. 
There is a large field for development here 
which has not yet been worked out except 
in a very few places, notably the Rochester 
New York Community Chest and the 
Cleveland Community Fund. 

Dr. Todd spoke of the plan of solicita- 
tion established in Liverpool in 1873 as 
being the original germ of the Community 
Chest and being a federation of givers. I 
have not personally visited Liverpool but 
literature which I secured from that city 
several years ago indicated that as a matter 
of fact it was not even a federation of 
givers, but was a scheme whereby the 
Charity Organization Society served as a 
financial agent for collecting funds for over 
two hundred differnt charities and made a 
definite charge for that collection service. 
The agencies which were beneficiaries 
apparently were not represented at all 
any more than were the contributors. 

Dr. Todd, furthermore, says the Com- 
munity Chest can bring about some stand- 
ardization of working conditions in the 
matter of salaries, vacations, and promo- 
ticns. It seems to me that such standardi- 
zation is better handled, as indeed Dr. Todd 
later says, through the Council of Social 
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Agencies and through the joint delibera- 
tions of the agencies there rather than by 
specific pressure on the part of the Com- 
munity Chest itself. In other words the 
Chest and the Council should be regarded 
as two sides of the same joint activity; 
with the Community Chest doing joint 
financing and the Council carrying on joint 
planning. 

He says further that in general it may be 
said that the Community Chest is subject 
in a peculiar degree to the play of public 
opinion and popular emotional prejudice; 
hence it tends to avoid unpopular causes 
and unnecessary conflicts. Again if one 
regards the Community Chest as a federa- 
tion of social agencies and of contributors 
it seems clear that its operation should be 
carried on for the greatest possible service 
to contributors and to federated organiza- 
tions. NoChest can be all-inclusive either 
of contributors or of organizations. It 
must represent those organizations which 
can with mutual benefit associate their 
financial endeavors and represent the 
interest of those contributors who wish to 
contribute to these organizations. 

The problem of the Community Chest is 
indicated by the fact that many Chests 
have subscribers numbering from one-fifth 
to one-fourth of the population or an 
average perhaps of one contributor to 
each household. While the Community 
Chest as a federation must lead this large 
group of the population in its social action 
and thinking, it is obvious that there are 
limitations of public opinion placed upon 
the Chest. Those organizations which do 
not wish thus to be limited should, of 
course, make their own separate appeals 
for funds; but experience in general indi- 
cates that with a Community Chest public 
education on social problems proceeds 
much faster than before there was a Chest. 
After all, to have secured one-fourth of the 
population as share holders in social work, 


at least making decisions as to whether 
they will or will not contribute to organ- 
ized philanthropy, is an achievement—as 
well as a responsibility. 

One of the greatest values of the Com- 
munity Chest surely is the breaking down 
of barriers of race, color, immigration, and 
religion as Dr. Todd suggests. Testimony 
of that value has been brought by many 
groups in Washington. No better indica- 
tion of that is perhaps shown than the 
fact that the members of the colored race, 
usually denied representation, appear both 
as a Vice-President of the Community 
Chest and as a member of the Budget 
Committee, as well as serving actively in 
the campaign organization. 

No mention is made in Dr. Todd's paper of 
the cooperative part which the Y.M.C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. at times have had in 
the operation of the Community Chest. 
It is interesting to note that in the Wash- 
ington Community Chest at least the co- 
operation of these organizations has been 
most vigorous and that the most active 
workers and the largest contributors are in 
a disproportionately large number of cases 
people who, before the Community Chest 
was organized, were actively concerned in 
the Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. A. 
There has been no holding back in Wash- 
ington by the ‘‘Y. W.”’ or “‘Y. M.”’ 

Dr. Todd suggests that character build- 
ing organizations sometimes charge that 
the relief agencies grab the largest part of 
the Fund. That may of course be true in 
some cities but certainly in Washington 
with which I have been most recently 
associated the character building organiza- 
tions scem to have a keen appreciation of 
the needs for relief in times of unemploy- 
ment, have voluntarily reduced their 
budgets this year and cheerfully testify 
that they believe that the Community 
Chest has saved their financial lives at a 
tiine when the general public tendency is 
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to give only torelief. In other words the 
Community Chest can serve as a planning 
and distributing agency standing up 
against the more extreme waves of public 
opinion, financing needs more or less 
intelligently according to community 
problems from month to month and from 
year to year. 

Dr. Todd also speaks of the danger of 
domination of member organizations by 
the Budget Committee or the Board of 
Trustees. That is, of course, a danger, but 
a properly organized Chest can have repre- 
sentation on its Budget Committee and on 
its Board of Trustees of the member organi- 
zations so that their point of view will 
always be available. The ideal Chest is 
that in which all elements have the oppor- 
tunity for active participation and in 
which their points of view are respected. 
If that is done the Community Chest is an 
importaut practice center for participative 
democracy. 

Mr. Todd says that ‘‘In order to secure 
as iarge a constituent membership as 
possible the promoters of the Community 
Chest will admit agencies whose standards 
may not measure up to the best levels of 
social! work in the community."’ I don’t 


see why that should not be done. The 
purpose of the Community Chest is not 
merely to finance a group of simon-pure and 
perfect social agencies (and what social 
agency is simon-pure and perfect?), but 
also to provide a means of joint financing 
for those reasonably reputable and compe- 
tent social agencies which are accepted in 
the community and which represent the 
interest and aspirations of the members 
of the community. Social agencies may 
sometimes be put on probation in Chest 
membership until they bring up their 
methods to better standards, Certainly a 
budget committee should work for im- 
provement of method in cooperation with 
the Council of Social Agencies. It seems 
to me that the Chest should start with 
its community where it is and endeavor to 
improve public opinion and social methods 
by joint participative activity. The Com- 
munity Chest in a very real sense is the 
American community in united and partici- 
pative action toa degree which no other 
movement in modern urban life is. It is a 
trustee of contributed funds and of agency 
interests as well as the community values, 
endeavoring to unite all for the common 
good. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


The Second International Conference of Social Work will be held in 
Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany, July 10-14, 1932, with Conference 
he 


headquarters at the Salen de Messegelandes. 


general topic of 


the Conference will be Social Work and the Family. Commissions 
from each country will report on various Pip of this road subject. 
oO 


The President of the National Committee 
The Conference Bulletin for May carries the details of 


John M. Glenn. 


r the United States is Mrs. 


the program with special mention of the German American Institute. 
For additional information write Howard R. Knight, National Con- 
ference of Social Work, 82 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
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SOURCE AND RELIABILITY OF DATA 


IS paper is concerned with the 
mote serious types of crimes which 
are generally called felonies. Some 

reference will be made to misdemeanors 
and to juvenile delinquencies but only for 
showing their geographical relation to 
felonies. The data were obtained from 
Marion County Criminal Court for the 
calendar year 1930; all cases disposed of by 
this court are included. Where popula- 
tion data have been used, they are taken 
from the reports of the 1930 census. In- 
dianapolis is divided into 108 census 
tracts, and the residences of offenders 
and the places of their offenses have been 
located by tracts. Certain other social 
statistics were distributed by census tracts 
so that the association of these with crime 
statistics might be analyzed. These addi- 
tional data are: (1) the case load of the 
Indianapolis Family Welfare Society for 
November, 1929; (2) the per capita contri- 
butions (residence of contributor) to the 
Indianapolis Community Fund in 1930-31; 
(3) deaths occurring in Indianapolis from 
September 1, 1930, to August 31, 1931; 
(4) juvenile delinquencies in 1928, 1929, 
and 1930; (5) the case load of the Proba- 
tion Department of the Muncipal Court 
for November, 1929, and the intake for 
the six succeeding months. The informa- 
tion obtained for each felony, with a small 
number of exceptions, was as follows: 
the offense; the place of the offense, if 
known; the residence of the offender, if 
known; age and sex. In some cases the 
offender is non-resident, and in a small 
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percentage of the cases the exact location 

of the offense could not be determined, 
In view of the fact that of the 658 cases 
disposed of by the Criminal Court 638 
were men and 20 were women, the study 
will be concerned only with the male of- 
fenders. That simplifies the problem, and, 
since the number of women is so small, it 
would be useless to try to make any quan- 
titative analysis of female felonies. 

No attempt is made to analyze all of the 
factors involved in crime. It is assumed 
that psychological factors, such as insta- 
bility and intellectual deficiency, entered 
into many, if not all, cases. Furthermore, 
no attention is given to the part played 
by unpopular laws and by flaws in court 
procedure. These physchological, legal, 
and juridical factors deserve consideration 
in any complete survey of the causes of 
crime; indeed, it is possible that they may 
be more strictly causes of crime than the 
factors with which this paper is concerned. 
We are directing attention here to what 
has recently been called the ecological 
study of crime. It is the general type of 
study which the Institute of Juvenile Re- 
search has done in Chicago! and which 
was done more recently under the direc- 
tion of the Wickersham Commission.’ 

The term ‘‘ecology’’ has been borrowed 
by the social sciences from biology and 
should not be interpreted too rigidly, un- 
less a specific examination of the facts 


1 See Clifford R. Shaw: Delinquency Areas, Unversity 
of Chicago Press, 1930. 

2 See Clifford R. Shaw, and Henry D. McKay: Re- 
port on the Causes of Crime, Vol. Il, 1931. National 
Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement. 
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warrants the kind of generalization which 
is found in ecological studies in the field 
of botany. Nevertheless, it is a useful 
term. Environmental explanations of so- 
cial behavior are very old. The advance 
over these older studies which human 
ecology has made seems to lie in the 
greater degree of precision and the use of 
quantitative methods of analysis. “Specifi- 
cally, human ecology uses the method of 
correlation to determine the degree of asso- 
ciation between two or more series of data, 
The discovery of significant correlation 
between crime rates and some other series 
of social data does not necessarily indicate 
causal relations; such correlation coeffi- 
cients may be regarded as indices of 
co-variation but- should be taken as 
measures of causal relations only if sup- 
plementary reasons exist for the opinion. 
Some additional evidence for regarding the 
correlation of crime and certain social 
factors as causal exists; this evidence has 
come to light in case studies, and the 
nature of the ecological situation sug- 
gests causal relations also. With these 
cautions as to the explanation of crime, 
this study will have whatever validity the 
size of the sample warrants. 

The number of cases, 638, used in this 


study is small. The reliability of the 


sample is indicated somewhat by two 
facts: (1) there is is significant correla- 
tion between felony rates and juvenile 
court rates, taken by census tracts, and (2) 
the high rates for juvenile delinquency 
have recurred each year in 1928, 1929, and 
1930 in the same tracts. The coefficient of 
variability, based upon the average devia- 
tion from the mean rate, for the juvenile 
delinquency rate was 69.9 in 1928, 67.1 in 
1929, and 61.2 in 1930. These coefficients 
indicate that the variation in rates among 
census tracts tends to remain fairly con- 
stant from one year to the next. Com- 
paring the juvenile delinquency rates for 
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the 108 tracts for 1929 and 1930, it was 
found that in only 21 tracts did the devia- 
tions from the respective means have op- 
posite algebraic signs. While these facts 
do not establish the reliability of the 
sample, they tend to increase confidence 
in its reliability. The mean rate for 
residences of felons by census tracts is 
4.07 with a standard error of 0.51, and 
the standard deviation of this sample is 
3.98 with a standard error of 0.36. 
The chances are about 2 to 1 that any 
other annual sample of felony rates on 
the basis of census tracts would have a 
mean rate of between 3.56 and 4.58 and 
a standard deviation of between 3.62 and 
4.34. Because of the small number of 
rates and because of the extremely skewed 
distribution of rates, ordinary methods 
of measuring the reliability of the sample 
have less validity. The felony rates are 
concentrated at the lower end of the rate 
scale; only 7 census tracts show rates per 
1,000 males of 8 or more. 

There is one other presumption in favor 
of the reliability of the distribution of the 
felonies in 1930 in Indianapolis, and that is 
the similarity of the ecological factors 
associated with crime in other cities. The 
census tracts with high felony rates in 
Indianapolis are located near the central 
business district. Two exceptions ap- 
pear: they are two census tracts inhabited 
largely by Negroes, but, aside from the 
racial factor here, it should be noted that 
these tracts lie along railroad yards which 
are located some distance from the central 
business district. That the industrial en- 
vironment here is more important than 
the racial factor is suggested by the fact 
that a census tract nearer the central bus- 
ness district which has 97 per cent 
Negroes has a felony rate only about half 
as high-as those two tracts located along 
the railroad yards. This association of 
high felony rates with the central busi- 
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ness district has been found by Mr. 
Clifford R. Shaw in several cities. For 
this reason considerable confidence in the 
reliability of the distribution of cases in 
the Indianapolis sample seems warranted. 
That is, if the felony data were distributed 
by census tracts in 1931 in Indianapolis, 
we should expect a distribution similar to 
that found in 1930. 


ENVIRONMENT .AND CRIME 


The city of Indianapolis has the shape of 
a diamond which is about 12 miles long in 
the north-south direction and about 9 
miles wide in the east-west direction. 
At the time of the 1930 census the popula- 
tion of the city was 364,161. The nativity 
distribution of the population is 72.8 per 
cent native white of native parentage, 11.3 
per cent foreign or mixed parentage, 3.8 
per cent foreign born, and 12.1 per cent 
Negro. The principal railroads pass east 
and west and northeast and southwest 
through.the city. Electric railroads ra- 
diate in all directions, following the street 
car tracks out of the city. General busi- 
ness is centered around Monument Circle 
which is near the geographic center of the 
city. The area of the central business dis- 
trict is fairly well enclosed by a circle 
drawn from Monument Circle and having 
a radius of one mile. Many of the largest 
factories are located in the central business 
district, though some of them are located 
along the railroads and along White River 
at greater distances from the center of the 
city. A railroad known as the Belt Rail- 
road passes around the east, south, and 
part of the west sides of the city at a dis- 
tance of one to several miles from the cen- 
ter of the city. This railroad as such does 
not appear to be associated with high 
felony rates, but at certain points on it, 
where factories are located, the felony rate 
tends to be higher than in contiguous 
tracts at similar distances from the cen- 





tral business district. In general, then, 
the residences of felons and the location of 
their offenses are associated with business 
and industry. This conforms to facts dis- 
covered in Chicago and elsewhere. 

After distributing felonies and other so- 
cial data by census tracts, the city was di- 
vided into five zones: (1) the area enclosed 
by a circle with one mile radius having its 
center at Monument Circle, Zone I; (2) the 
area lying between 1 and 2 miles from Mon- 
ument Circle, Zone II; (3) the area lying be- 
tween 2 and 3 miles from Monument Circle, 
Zone III; (4) the area lying between 3 and 4 
miles from Monument Circle, Zone IV; and 
(5) the area lying beyond 4 miles, Zone V. 
Zone V, therefore, includes some census 
tracts lying as much as 7 miles from Monu- 
ment Circle, but the population at these ex- 
treme ends of the city is small. In laying 
out zones by means of circles, it was inevi- 
table that the circles would cut certain cen- 
sus tracts; tracts which were cut by a circle 
have been regarded as belonging to that 
zone in which more than half of the tract 
lies. Hence, part of a tract may be at a 
slightly greater distance from the center of 
the city than the zone in which it is 
included. 

The distribution of felonies and other 
social data will be presented first by zones. 
Table I shows the distribution of felons 
and felonies by zones. The striking thing 
about these rates is the way in which all of 
them decrease as we go farther from the 
center of the city. Offenses are concen- 
trated even more in the center of the city 
than the residences of offenders. This is 
partly due to the fact that some of the 
felons are non-residents. 

It will be interesting to compare the 
rates for misdemeanors in the same zones. 
Table II gives the rates for misdemeanors 
and misdemeanants per 1,000 males 15-74 
years of age and per square mile of area. 

The high rates for misdemeanors appear in 
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the central business district. The rate of 
decrease toward the edge of the city is 
similar to the rate of decrease for felonies. 

The zone rates for juvenile delinquency 
shown the same tendency. These have 
been examined for three years, and each 
year the areas of concentration are the 
same. The evidence is, therefore, con- 
clusive that crime of all kinds is peculiarly 









TABLE I 
FELONS AND FELONIES PER 1,000 Mags 15-74 YEARS OF 
Ace AND PgR Square Mize or Arga sy ZONES 





FELONIES, LOCATION 


FELONS BY RESIDENCE OF OFFENSE 





ZONE 











Per 1,000 | Per — Per 1,000 | Per square 
males mi males mile 
I 10.1 50.0 15.0 76.4 
II 5.1 20.0 3-5 14.8 
Til 3.0 8.2 2.9 7.6 
IV 1.9 3-5 2.5 o% 
V 1.§ 2.0 2.7 > 39 














TABLE If 
MispEMEANANTS AND MispEMBANORS PER 1,000 MALES 
15-74 Years or Ack AND Per Square Miz 
or Arga BY ZONES 





MISDEMEANANTS MISDEMEANORS, 
BY RESIDENCE LOCATION OF OFFx_‘SE 








Per 1,000 | Per Per 1,000 | Per square 
males fc males mile 








I 18.6 92.4 26.3 130.6 
Il 10.3 40.1 8.3 32.4 
Ili 3.3 19.2 4.1 11,2 
IV 4.7 8.9 2.2 4.2 


2.9 4.0 3.2 4:3 
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curves drawn to the natural scale approach 
the general form of a logarithmic curve 
(i.e., a variable which changes according 
to its logarithm instead of according to 
the natural number would have this form) 
of the type Log Y = a + b Log X. 


Rate 
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---- Place of Offense Rates 
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characteristic of the central business dis- 
trict in Indianapolis. This is true both 
for the residences of offenders and for the 
places where they commit their offenses. 
The relation of the felony rates to 
distance from the central business dis- 
trict is made clearer by Figures 1 and 2. 
Figure 1 gives the rates by zones plotted 
on the natural scale, and Figure 2 presents 
the same data plotted on ratio paper. The 








Zones 


Fic. 1. Restpences oF Ferons per Square Mire anp 
Praces or Orrense per Square Mite 


Plotted on the semi-logarithmic scale, 
the rates for residences of felons decrease 
in almost a straight line. The rates for 
location of offenses plotted on the semi- 
logarithmic scale, depart considerably 
from a straight line. It might be men- 

















tioned that the rates for residence of 
misdemeanants approach even closer to a 
straight line when plotted on the semi- 
logarithmic (i.e., logarithm of the depend- 
ent variable) scale than do the felony rates. 
Juvenile delinquency rates are somewhat 
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more irregular, though their distribution 
resembles that of adult offenders. As data 
accumulate for more cities whwe business 
is concentrated in the centers of the cities, 
it may be possible to express the relation- 
ship between crime and distance from the 
central business district in exact mathe- 
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matical form; at present we can only see 
close approximation to a law of the dis- 
tribution of crime. 

Almost every city has some secondary 
business disricts which are of considerable 
importance. Chicago has its stockyards 
at some distance from the central business 
district, and the Institute of Juvenile Re- 
search has found that the crime rate is rela- 
tively high in this area. A similar situa- 
tion has been found in Indianapolis. The 
rates for residences of felons per square 
mile for Census Tracts 13 and 14, which 
are in Zone III, are respectively 52.0 and 
27.9, whereas the rate for the Zone is 8.2 
per square mile. A racial factor which 
will be referred to later has some influence 
in these tracts, but it does not seem to 
account entirely for the high rates. Both 
of these tracts lie along railroad yards, 
and there is a factory center which ex- 
tends into both tracts. The point to be 
made, in view of these facts, is that crime 
is associated with business and is found in 
the center of cities because there is where 
the greatest concentration of business is 
found. There are other factors, such as 
rooming house areas, in the center of the 
city, but these areas appear to result froma 
concentration of business and not from 
some other factor. 

The concentration of offenses in the 
central business district is even more 
noticeable than the concentration of 
residence of offenders. There were 50.0 
per square mile living in Zone I, but the 
rate for offenses in Zone I was 76.4, of 
more than fifty per cent higher. Thesame } 
condition holds for misdemeanors. Cen- 
sus Tract 56 is the center for the greatest 
number of crimes. The rate of offenses 
per square mile in that tract was 197.9, 
whereas the rate for Zone I in which it is 
located was 76.4. The rate for resi- 
dences of felons in this tract was 67.3 per 
square mile, as compared with a rate of 
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50.0 per square mile for the zone. A con- 
tiguous area, Census Tract 77, had a rate 
of 162.1 residences per square mile and a 
rate of 55.2 offenses per square mile. This 
high residence rate may be accounted 
for by the fact that Census Tract 77 is an 
‘interstitial’ area; it has been zoned for 
business by city ordinance, and the houses 
are in poor condition and rent at low rates. 
The comparatively low offense rate is due 
to the fact that business is limited prin- 
cipally to railroad yards and one large 
factory, whereas in census tracts immedi- 
ately to the north and west there is 
more and greater diversity of business. 
Eight of the offenders who lived in Census 
Tract 77 committed their offenses in Census 
Tract 56. In the same way, offenders who 
lived in various parts of the city came into 
Census Tract 56 to commit their offenses. 

While the rates of offenses per square 
mile and per population are much higher 
in Zone I than the residence rate, the rate 
of offenses in Zone II is lower than the rate 
of residences. Beyond Zone II the offense 
rates tend to be higher than the residence 
rates, and the rate per population in Zone 
V is higher than the rate per population 
in Zone IV which is nearer the central 
business district. This may be due to a 
tendency of non-resident criminals to 
enter the city and commit some of their 
offenses at the earliest opportunity. 
Twelve out of 45 offenses committed in 
Zone V were by non-resident criminals. 
Accessability to the object of criminal 
acts seems to be important in determining 
the location of offenses, and because of the 
scant police protection in Zone V burglar- 
ies and filling station hold-ups are easily 
executed with relatively little risk. 

It will be of interest at this point to com- 
pare the distribution of rates for other 
social data in the city with the distribu- 
tion of crime rates. Table III gives com- 
parable data of five different kinds: (1) 
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cases of the Indianapolis Family Welfare 
Society per 1,000 married and widowed 
women (data for November, 1929); (2) 
mortality rates for the year, September, 
1930, to August, 1931; (3) distribution of 
per capita gifts by ‘individual contribu- 
tors’’ to the Indianapolis Community 
Fund; (4) percentage of all males over 15 
years of age who are single; and (5) per- 
centage of land used for business purposes. 

The Family Welfare rates tend to de- 
crease with distance from the center of 
the city; likewise general mortality rates, 
percentage of males single, and the per- 
centage of land used for business purposes. 
The per capita gifts to the Indianapolis 


TABLE Ii 


DisrrisuTion oF Five Series cr Socrat Data In 
INDIANAPOLIS BY ZONES 








¥ PER 2 PER CENT 

some | PAMILY |wonTAt-| CAPIEA | cover op | OF LAND 

Weases | pares | BUTIONS | Shicr, | BUSINESS 

IN CENTS PURPOSES 

I | 30.0 | 15.1 | §-9 | 35-5 | 34-7 
II 17.9 | 13.0 9.6.| 31.0 | 20.7 
Il 12.8 10.2 8.7 | 27.3 | 13.8 
IV 6.5 9-5 34.1 22.3 6.4 
Vv ‘2 8.7 | 80.4 | 20.4 3.1 




















Community Fund vary directly as the dis- 
tance from the center of the city. The 
Family Welfare rates and the Community 
Fund rates reflect the economic status of 
people living in the various zones. The 
first suggests poverty, and the second sug- 
gests comfort and good living. The mor- 
tality rates are based upon the number of 
deaths per 1,000 population. Since the 
age distribution of the city varies consider- 
ably, the expected death rates were com- 
puted for age groups. Using the expected 
death rate in each zone as 100.0 per cent for 
that zone, the following percentages were 
obtained for the actual death rates given in 
Table III: 122.8, 115.0, 95.3, 87.2, and 
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81.3. That is, when due allowance is 
made for age distribution, the first two 
zones show excess rates, and the last three 
zones show less than the expected death 
rate. 

The significance of the above rates, in- 
cluding the crime rates, is by no means 
entirely clear. One thing is certain, and 
that is that other problems besides crime 
are concentrated in the center of the city. 
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committed by single males, and the rates 
for single males simply bear out this obser- 
vation. The percentage of land devoted 
to business is in harmony with the pre- 
vious discussion of the concentration of 
crime in business centers. 

Up to this point the discussion of the 
crime problem has been related to large 
areas, that is, the five zones into which 
the city has been divided. If the problem 


TABLE IV 


Two-variasie Corre.ations ConsistiInc or THE FeLony Sertes (Y) anp Some Orner Soctat Seriss (X)— 
Serres Seowinc Curvitingar Form 





INDEX OF 
|\DETERMINATION 


‘ STANDARD 


ae OF ERROR OF 


CORRELATION REGRESSION EQUATION 





ESTIMATE 





Sy.6() Y¥=K+X) 





Distance in Miles and Felony Rate 
Per cent of Land Used for Business and Felony 


Per Capita Contributions to Community Fund 
and Felony Rate 





0.243 
0.310 


0.365 


3.07 —0.56 + f(X) 


3.15 —o.30 + f(X) 
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Two-variABLe Correcations ConsistiING or THE Fetony Rate (Y) anp Some Oruer Socrat Series (X)— 
Serres SHowinGc Lingar Form 





VARIABLES CORRELATED 


COEFFICIENT OF|COEFFICIENT OF 
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ERROR OF 
ESTIMATE 
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Mortality and Felony Rates 
Misdemeanant Rate and Felony Rate 
Per Cent of Single Males and Felony Rate... 


0.348 
0.461 


0.047 





—2.23 + 0.550(X) 
4.2 +0.41(X) 
—0.90 + 0.20(X) 


0.589 
0.678 
0.217 


2.84 
2.70 
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The high Family Welfare rates would seem 
to indicate that the very poor drift into 
the interstitial areas, where rents are low. 
The high mortality rates suggest that 
sanitation may not be as good in the cen- 
ter of the city as in the better residential 
areas or that persons of low vitality drift 
into the interstitial areas along with 
Family Welfare cases. It is known that a 
disproportionate number of crimes are 


is considered with relation to individual 
census tracts or some grouping of tracts, 
would similar results be found? Several 
correlations have been computed and are 
given in Tables IV and V. 

When the data were examined for the 
purpose of preparing correlation tables, 
it was found that some of the relations 
were curvilinear (i.e., when shown graph- 
ically, the form of the line connecting the 
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plotted points was a curve instead of a 
straight line) and some were linear. The 
relation of felony rates to distance from 
the center of the city, to the percentage of 
land used for business purposes, and to per 
capita contributions to the Indianapolis 
Community Fund is curvilinear, while the 
relation of felony rates to mortality rates, 
to misdemeanant rates, and to the per- 
centage of single males is linear. There 
appears to be significant correlation be- 
tween each pair of variables except felon- 
ies and the percentage of single males. 
The coefficient in the latter case is too 
small for any importance to be attached to 
it. The coefficients listed. above do not 
show quite as close association between 
the variables as the analysis by zones 
suggested. This fact raises two ques- 
tions: (1) Are the zones so large and 
heterogeneous that inferences concerning 
relationships among variables are unwar- 
ranted? (2) Are the groupings of 108 
census tracts into 60 areas so small that 
rates discovered are accidental? We are 
not prepared to give definite answers to 
either of these questions. Probably the 
answers can be found by experimenting 
with small zones and with larger tract 
gtoups and comparing the results. The 
apparent divergence between the results 
obtained when zones are used and when 
census tracts are used indicates that con- 
clusions as to causal relations, statistically 
determined, zaust be stated tentatively. 

If any of the variables analyzed are in 
fact causally felated to felonies, the in- 
dexes of determination and the coefficients 
of determination indicate the amount of 
variance in felonies which is due to the fac- 
tor considered. ‘*.... in cases where the 
dependent variable is known to be causally 
related to the independent variable, r° 
may be called the coefficient of determi- 
nation. It may be said to measure the 
percentage to which the variance in Y is 
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determined by X, since it measures that 
proportion of all the elements of variance 
in Y which are also present in X.’’ 

Likewise p? is called the index of deter- 
mination in curvilinear relation. In dis- 
cussing this question of the interpretation 
of measures of relationship, Ezekiel em- 
phasizes the importance of knowing 
whether or not the dependent variable is 
causally related to the independent varia- 
ble. In the correlations which have been 
computed for this paper felony rates have 
been treated as the dependent variable in 
all cases. Then, can we say that felonies 
are causally related to distance from the 
center of the city? Probably not. Dis- 
tance from the center of business implies 
that business is the objective of much 
crime. The great majority of felonious 
crimes are committed against property, 
and property which is suitable for expro- 
priation or damage is located in the center 
of the city to a greater extent than any- 
where else. If the land occupied by bus- 
iness enterprises may be taken as quanti- 
tatively. and qualitatively equivalent to 
business in general, then it is possible to 
speak of a causal relation between the 
percentage of land used for business pur- 
poses and felonies. Property is the stim- 
ulus for behavior on the part of some 
people which is illegal. In such cases 
there appears to be a causal relation. If 
that is true, then the index of determina- 
of .310 found to exist between the per- 
centage of land used for business purposes 
and felonies indicates that 31.0 per cent of 
the variance in felony rates in Indianapolis 
is due to the presence of business 
enterprises. 

Another approach to the relation of 
crime to wealth is suggested by the inverse 
correlation between the per capita contri- 
butions to the Indianapolis Community 

8 Mordecai Ezekiel: Methods of Correlation Analysis, 
Wiley & Sons, New York, 1930, p. 120. 
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Fund and felony rates. Other things 
being equal, the contribution of a person 
to the Community Fund depends upon his 
wealth and income. The lowest per cap- 
ita contributions come from the areas with 
the highest felony rates. Is poverty a 
cause of crime, especially against property? 
If it is, then the index of determination 
found to exist between per capita contri- 
butions to the Community Fund and 
felony rates appears to account for 36.5 
per cent of the variance in felonies. That 
the distribution of Community Fund 
contributions is an index of wealth and 
income is suggested further by the fact 
that the Family Welfare Society rates 
stand in inverse relation to contributions 
so far as distribution in the city is con- 
cerned. The index of determination be- 
tween mortality rates and felony rates 
is 0.348. Possibly mortality bears ap- 
proximately a constant relation to morbid- 
ity. It might be assumed that poor 
living conditions increase morbidity and 
that morbidity urges the poverty-stricken 
to desperate measures, such as the commis- 
sion of crimes. This remains to be proved. 
Hence, the meaning of the coefficient of 
determination between mortality rates 
and felony rates is uncertain. The rela- 
tively high coefficient of determination 
between misdemeanant rates and felony 
rates probably indicates co-existence of 
minor and major crimes, and nothing 
more. 

In view of the fact that ecological stud- 
ies of crime are concerned, not merely 
with the operation of one factor upon the 
crime rate, but with the combined effects 
of a multiplicity of factors, it was decided 
to compute the relation of three independ- 
ent variables to the felony rate. The 
method of multiple correlation was used. 
The three independent variables used were 
percentage of single males, the case-load 
rates of the Indianapolis Family Welfare 


Society, and the percentage of land used 
for business purposes. The coefficient of 
multiple determination was found to be 
R?,,,, = 0.720.4 The coefficient of mul- 
tiple correlation, R, was found to be 0.849, 
We may say tentatively that the three in- 
dependent variables used account for 72.0 
per cent of the variance of felony rates in 
Indianapolis census tracts.6 None of the 
two-variable coefficients is as high as the 
four-variable coefficient. Apparently the 
combination of several factors, operating 
simultaneously, accounts more completely 
for felony rates than any single factor. If 
mortality rates had been used instead of 
percentage of single males, the coefficient 
of multiple determination might conceiv- 
ably have been higher than it is. The 
relatively high coefficients found in two- 
variable correlations all have some relation 
to economic conditions. The fact that 
two of the independent variables in the 
multiple correlation problem have obvious 
economic relations emphasizes the eco- 
nomic factor in crime even more. The 
correlations seem to show definitely that 
economic conditions—e. g., concentration 
of business, wealth, poverty, etc.—are 
paramount in the explanation of the dis- 
tribution and rate of felonies. 

This point is reinforced, if we consider 
the location of crimes against property. 
Thirty-nine and nine-tenths per cent of all 
crimes against property were committed 
in the central business district, or a rate of 
66.6 felonies per square mile of area. 

Turning from the distribution of crim- 
inals and crimes to another question, we 
may ask whether there are important dif- 

* The coefficient of multiple determination gives 
a more accurate measure of the proportion of variance 
in the dependent variable which is associated with the 
independent variables than the coefficient of multiple 
correlation. See Ezekiel, op. cét., p. 178. 

5 The standard error of estimate is: S; 2% = 3.13. 
‘The regression equation is: X; = 0.82 — 0.01161Xq 
+ 0.37871 X3 — 0.18152. Xq. 
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ferences in the distances between residence 
and scene of the crime for different types of 
crimes. In view of the fact that the Indi- 
anapolis data cover both place of residence 
and place of offense, it was possible to 
measure the distance on a map from the 
middle of the residence census tract to the 
middle of the offense census tract. The 
mean distance from residence to place of 
offense of 492 felonies was 1.66 miles. 
The mean distance for all crimes against 
the person was 0.84 mile, but the mean 


TABLE VI 


Distance BETWEEN RESIDENCE AND PLACE oF OrrENsE 
For Spsciric CrimMEs 














DISTANCE 
FROM 

NUMBER | RESIDENCE 

CRIME OF TO PLACE 
CASES | OF OFFENSE, 
AVERAGE 

MILES 
Against Person... 30.5 0.64 60024 37 0.84 
Re rl. g65. base Rabe sce ni 11 1.52 
Assault and Battery.......... 16 0.91 
Manslaughter... 0-5/0 630 06 9 O.11 
Against Property’. 2.00. 2. 444 1.72 
Auto Banditry............... 9 3-43 
Embexrlemntnt «:. o.0.scs 0 o0:0i a 21 2.79 
RODWNE iiss iis ce ie bedi 20 2.14 
Vehicle Taking.............. 76 1.77 
DOE ascent pa tes Rhein 121 1.76 
Grand Larceay.....66 60655... 117 1.53 
Obtaining Money Falsely..... 38 1.47 
Petit Laccemy:s oxyin5. skews eons 25 1.42 





distance for all crimes against property 
was 1.72 miles. Table VI gives the mean 
distances for specific offenses. 

All of the felonies for which data are 
available are given in the totals of crime 
against the person and against property, 
but on account of the fact that some 
crimes were represented by only a few 
cases mean distances are not shown for 
them. The most obvious difference among 
all the crimes is the relatively short 
average distance of residence from offense 
of crimes against the person. Of the 9 
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cases of manslaughter, 8 of them occurred 
in the same census tract in which the 
slayer lived. Nearly half, 7, of the cases 
of assault and battery with intent to kill 
occurred in the tract of residence, and the 
mean distance of offense from residence of 
the 16 cases was 0.91 mile. Of 67 cases of 
assault and battery tried in the Municipal 
Court as misdemeanors, 44 occurred in the 
tract of residence, and the mean distance 
from offense to residence for the 67 was 
0.61 mile. Crimes against the person are, 
therefore, crimes against neighbors; they 
suggest irritation from close and frequent 
contacts. On the other hand, crimes 
against property occur at greater distances 
from the residence of the offender and, 
presumably, against persons or corpora- 
tions more or less unfamiliar to the 
offender. Crimes against property in- 
volving violence, that is, robbery and 
automobile banditry, are committed at 
relatively great distances from the resi- 
dence of the offender. Embezzlment also 
occurred at a considerable distance from 
the place of residence—almost 3 miles on 
the average for 21 cases. It may be that 
robbers and bandits go farther from their 
residences, because the danger of being 
arrested for such offenses is greater than 
for the commission of certain other crimes 
against property. There is also a probable 
explanation of the distance between of- 
fense and residence in embezzlement cases. 
The embezzler is likely to hold a responsi- 
ble position in order to have access to 
money, and because he holds a responsible 
position he receives a comfortable income. 
Persons with comfortable incomes in 
Indianapolis are likely to live in one of 
the better residential areas which are 
2 to 7 miles distant from the central busi- 
ness district, where embezzlement usually 
occurs. Other offenses against property 
are near the mean distance. All offenses 
against the person and offenses against 
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property deserve more careful socio-psy- 
chological study. Our data merely sug- 
gest the existence of the problem. 

The results of the foregoing analysis of 
data regarding felonies may be summarized 
briefly: (1) There is a concentration of 
both the residences and the offenses in the 
center of the city; (2) the probable distribu- 
tion of residences and offenses in relation 
to distance from the center of the city is 
perhaps best represented by a logarithmic 
curve, when large zones are employed for 
indicating distance; (3) felonies bear a 
close relation to the combined factors 
of percentage of single males, case-load 
rate of the Family Welfare Society, and 
the percentage of land used for business 
purposes, when computation is made on 
the basis of census tracts; (4) the mean 
distance between residence and place of 
offense for different crimes varies widely, 
the most marked variation being between 
crimes against he person as a class and 
crimes against property as a class. 


ECOLOGICAL STUDIES OF CRIME AND SOCIAL 
WORK 


The ecological study of crime furnishes 
some suggestions for social work, but too 
much weight should not be attached to 
them. The association of adult crime 
and juvenile delinquency suggests that a 
greater and more scientific attention to 
the causes of juvenile delinquency and the 
removal of conditions favorable to it 
might have some effect on the volume of 
adult crime. A high percentage of adult 
criminals are known to the courts before 
they are 15 yeats of age. If probation 
and other methods of treating juvenile 
delinquents can be made more effective, 
it should reduce the proportion of young 
offenders who later become adult crimi- 
nals. The correlation of felonies and 
certain other social factors, particularly 
economic factors, suggests that any action 
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by social agencies and the city government 
to improve living standards, housing con- 
ditions, health, and free employment serv- 
ice might have the effect of reducing the 
felony rate. Some of these improve- 
ments would depend considerably upon 
higher incomes for the persons concerned, 
and incomes are dependent upon both rates 
of wages and regularity of employment. 
Whatever concerns the functioning of the 
present system of private property is ap- 
parently a factor in the crime situation. 

The exact knowledge of the distribution 
of adult and juvenile offenders, whict. the 
census tract map may be used to show and 
which the rates show numerically, should 
have a technical value for probation and 
parole officers. It is a well known fact 
that, if a juvenile offender is put on proba- 
tion and allowed to live in an environment 
where he has much encitement to commit 
offenses it is more difficult for him to 
avoid violation of his probation. Such 
studies of the distribution of felonies as 
this one, and Shaw’s studies of the dis- 
tribution of juvenile delinquents, would 
enable the probation officer to know what 
areas are weighted against success and 
what areas are favorable to success. Like- 
wise the parole office who has supervision 
over adult offenders who have been pa- 
roled from prison could require his parol- 
ees to live in areas of low crime incidence. 
It is reasonable to expect that, if this 
care is exercised by probation and parole 
officers, the percentage of successes would 
be increased. 

The most obvious implication of the 
present and other ecological studies of 
crime, so far as social work is concerned, 
is the necessity of concentration of police 
protection in the center of the city. The 
crime rates per square mile might be some 
guide to the number of police required in a 
given atea. However, this question re- 
quires study in relation to crime rates, 














because the variation in number of police 
required might not be constant for given 
rates; it might vary according to a loga- 
rithmic curve or a parabola. Some statis- 
tical measure of police efficiency in relation 
to crime rates is required. 

There is one important caution which 
social workers should keep in mind: 
neither the present study nor any others 
known to the speaker have considered 
crime in relation to social mobility and 
communication within the city. Social 
mobility includes such facts as length of 
residence in a particular house or apart- 
ment, length of residence in the neighbor- 
hood, length of residence in the city, and 
length of residence at different times in 
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other cities. Communication includes 
contacts with other persons by telephone, 
telegraph, radio, newspapers, letter, and 
face-to-face conversation. We have no 
index of social mobility or of communica- 
tion, yet these factors are probably in- 
volved to an important degree in the 
crime problem. They are ecological fac- 
tors. Consequently, plans of social work- 
ers to do something about the crime prob- 
lem on the basis of ecological studies 
should be made with the understanding 
that no complete analysis of ecological 
factors in relation to crime has ever been 
made, and that plans will be weak in pro- 
portion as these unanalyzed factors are 
important. 
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GRANTS-IN-AID, 1932-1933 
The Social Science Research Council announces the following appointments to research 
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Fellowships for Southern Graduate Students. The third annual awards of fellowships to 
Southern graduate students were made on March 24, 19%. From 177 applicants, dis- 
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tributed throughout the South, 17 students were appoint 
17 Fellows, 14 are men and 3 women. Five of the group are Negro stu 
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‘outhern Grants-in-Aid. For the second successive year the Southern Regional Com- 
mittee of the Council has made available a limited number of small grants-in-aid to mem- 
bers of the social science faculties of Southern colleges and universities. The objectives 
sought by these grants are (1) to facilitate the yc era of significant pieces of social 
research already under way and (2) to stimulate the development in Southern institutions 
of more ivaebla conditions and more liberal facilities for the carrying on of social sci- 
ence research. The 17 recipients for 1932-33 received grants aggregating $5,950. 

Research Fellowships in the Social Sciences. The eighth annual awards of Research Fellow- 
ships were announced in March, 1932. From a total of 113 applications, 30 new Fellows 
were appointed for 1932°33 and one extension of a 1931-32 Fellowship was made. The 
total amount involved in these awards approximated $86,000. Since the inception of the 
fellowship program in 1925, a total of 169 persens have been awarded Research Fellow- 
ships, with stipends aggregating over $521,000. 

nay: During 1931-32 the Council awarded 4o grants-in-aid out of 104 appli- 
cations. The total amount involved in these grants is approximately $23,500. Since the 
inception of its grants-in-aid program in 1927, the Council has allocated over $113,000 
to 167 individual research projects ranging over the fields of economics, social, economic, 
and political history, political science, sociology, social psychology, anthropology, law 
and statistics. 

Fellowships in Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology. For the fifth successive year 
fellowships have been awarded by the Council to graduate students in the fields of agricul- 
tural economics and rural sociology. Twenty-two appointments for 1932-33, involving 
stipends which aggregate $25,770, were voted by the Committee in March. With these 
awards the total sum expended on agricultural fellowships since their establishment in 


1928 reaches approximately $146,000. 





DISCUSSION OF “THE RELATION OF FELONIES TO 
ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS IN INDIANAPOLIS” 


I 


F, STUART CHAPIN 


University of Minnesota 


OFESSOR WHITE is to be com- 
Pires for his careful conclusions 

from the interesting data presented 
in this study. The substantial correla- 
tions he reports suggest some causal rela- 
tionships between social factors and crime, 
but it is true as he says that additional 
evidence is necessary before cause and 
effect relations are established. Similarly, 
his moderate claims for reliability are to 
be commended, although the evidence sug- 
gests that his results may be even more de- 
pendable than he claims. 

Whenever it is possible to describe rela- 
tionships in simple tabulations which are 
unequivocal as in Tables] and II, it is better 
to use this method than a more intricate 
mathematical method such as the correla- 
tion ratio or the usual Pearsonian coeffi- 
cient as in Tables IV and V. Inasmuch as 
the two sets of tables representing simple 
and complicated methods of analysis cor- 
roborate each other, I should be inclined 
to accept the evidence of the simple tabula- 
tions I and II rather than the evidence of 
correlation coefficients with their some- 
times dubious implicit assumptions. 

Professor White suggests the hypothesis 
of a causal connection between business 
concentration and crime rates. I am in- 
clined to attach considerable significance 
to this hypothesis, which is clearly indi- 
cated by the analysis of his data. How- 
ever, I must say quite frankly that my 
reason for accepting his hypothesis is 
based upon considerations which are not 
a part of the present study, although they 
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are mot inconsistent with Professor 
White’s analyses. Let me state my mean- 
ing more explicitly. 

Sociological science has at least two 
primary tasks: first, the discovery of laws 
of social phenomena, accomplished by use 
of the inductive method. Professor 
White's indices of social deterioration for 
Indianapolis are a good example of the 
discovery of a social principle by inductive 
method. The confirmation of the findings 
of other ecological studies by his investiga- 
tion comes close to being the formulation 
of a law of social phenomena. The second 
task of sociological science is the discovery 
of causes; this is accomplished by hypo- 
thetic inference. Here Professor White has 
ventured the hypothesis that crime rates 
are causally associated with business con- 
centration. His data show that the urban 
environment of Indianapolis is character- 
ized by a progressively higher concentra- 
tion of business (percentage of land used 
for business purposes) as we move from 
the outskirts to the center of the city. 
The rate for felonies increases in much the 
same way. I accept his hypothesis but I 
desire to emphasize a different interpreta- 
tion of this hypothesis than the one he has 
given us. 

If I read Professor White's thought 
correctly, he hypothecates that property 
concentration (as a corollary of business 
concentration) draws criminals to commit 
felonous offenses in the center of the city. 
There is implied in this hypothesis the 
assumption that the presence of accumula- 














tions of property constitute a stimulus or 
an incentive to felonous behavior. I ac- 
cept this assumption also, but at this 
point I wish to advance a supplementary 
hypothesis which I believe recognizes the 
existence of a causal factor which has 
been ignored and neglected by sociologists 
and social workers. 

My hypothesis is this: felonous crimes 
are an organized system centrally con- 
trolled in all large cities by a combination 
of the predatory-business-politican-police- 
gambling-vice interests. This combina- 
tion or organized system for crime promo- 
tion is a business in itself. It is a latent 
culture pattern in all American cities. It 
is sometimes called the unseen govern- 
ment, or the underworld of American civic 
life. Much maudlin sentiment has been 
written about the ‘‘system."’ It has beer 
distorted by the romantic inclinations of 
superficial writers. But the fact remains 
that it exists. Recognition of the alliance, 
intentional and unintentional, of business 


HIS excellent paper marks a dis- 

tinct step in advance in the progress 

of studies of the distribution in 
urban areas of the incidence of delinquency 
and crime. It exemplifies results to be 
awaited by a full application of adequate 
statistical technique to ecological studies. 
In my judgment, its two main contri- 
butions are: First, its presentation of the 
possibilities of arriving at a coefficient of 
multiple determination and, second, the 
analysis of the distance between the resi- 
dence of the offender and the place where 
the felony was committed. 
This paper supports for Indianapolis 





II 
ERNEST W. BURGESS 


University of Chicago 
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with organized crime is a realistic approach 
to the causation of crime and, if accepted 
as a premise in future crime studies, may 
lead to understanding and control. The 
history of thought about crime causation 
has passed beyond the hypothesis that the 
chief cause is the defective-minded indi- 
vidual, and it has now arrived at the 
hypothesis that environmental factors are 
the chief causes of crime. I would suggest 
a new interpretation of the environmental 
hypothesis, one which admits that passive 
environmental factors (functioning as sur- 
roundings, situation, and so forth) play 
their part, but an interpretation which 
emphasizes active crime promotion as an 
organized business. This dynamic causal 
factor has been too long neglected. If 
accepted, it represents, in my opinion, a 
more realistic approach to crime, and if 
this proves to be true, the results of study 
on this hypothesis are likely to lead to 
better understanding. 






Shaw's theory of the zonal distribution 
of delinquency and crime. The writer 
finds as Shaw found that census tracts 
were too small to obviate the effect of 
chance upon the rates. Shaw discovered 
in Chicago that by combining tracts into 
mile square areas that higher rates of 
correlation with similar factors were 
obtained. 

Mr. White presents the multiple index 
of determination for three variables in rela- 
tion to felony rates: namely, single males, 
case load of family welfare agencies, and 
percentage of land used for business pur- 
poses. It would be interesting to know 
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the result if other combinations of vari- 
ables had been employed. He attributes 
the relatively high coefficient of multiple 
determination, 0.720, obtained as an in- 
dex of the paramounti nfluence of the play 
of economic factors. 

My own hypothesis drawn very largely 
from the study of local communities and 
of individual cases is that the paramount 
cause of delinquency and crime is not 
economic conditions, but the relative 
social efficiency of neighborhood and com- 
munity organization. Regions of social 
disorganization are also areas of boys’ 
gangs and criminal traditions. From that 
standpoint I would regard percentage of 
land utilized for business purposes as an 
index of community disorganization rather 
than as an economic factor. Percentage 
of single males is certainly more related to 
family and community organization than 
to economic conditions. 

Mr. White's study of the average dis- 
tance between residence of offender and 
location of the crime committed opened 
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up a new and important field of research. 
It is interesting and significant as Mr. 
White points out that this average dis- 
tance is twice as high for crimes against 
property as for those against persons. 
While the rates for individual crimes are 
based on insufficient numbers, their differ- 
ences indicate that larger numbers will in 
all probability show valid differences 
which will be of great importance for both 
an understanding and control of crime. In 
fact, it may be feasible in the future to 
work out an ecological classification, not 
only of crimes, but of sub-classes among 
them, It may also give a basis for classi- 
fication of criminals as first offenders and 
habitual offenders. 

One point might be added in regard 
to the racial factor in crime. In his book 
just published, ‘“The Negro Family in 
Chicago,"’ E. Franklin Frazier shows that 
juvenile delinquency and other rates of 
social disorganization vary by zones in 
much the same way that they do for 
white neighborhoods in the same zones. 


III 
C. E. GEHLKE 


Western Reserve University 


HIS is a valuable addition to the 
growing literature of the ecological 
study of social phenomena. Fol- 
lowing in its general methodology the 
techniques developed by Shaw and others, 
it applies to another community these 
interesting procedures. 
The author displays a commendable 
caution in drawing conclusions from his 
data and their treatment. It is obvious 


that none of his series of related factors is 
ipso facto a cause of crime, in the narrow 
sense of the term. Rather are they indexes 
of environmental situations which in their 


entirety present a grouping of environmen- 
tal stimuli which, acting upon certain 
persons, produce the effect—crime and 
misdemeanor. Such an effect is of course, 
as is pointed out in the paper, closely re- 
lated to the personalities of the criminals, 
a set of factors deliberately omitted from 
consideration, for very sound reasons. 

It is to be kept in mind that this is a pic- 
ture, not of crimes and misdemeanors in 
Indianapolis, but of those crimes and mis- 
demeanors ‘‘disposed of'’ by courts. 
Whether this means all types of disposi- 
tions or only convictions is not apparent 
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from the paper. In either case it would 
present a description of such crimes as were 
disposed of by judicial action, and not of 
all crimes committed, or even known to 
have been committed, within the period 
chosen. 

No one who has attempted work along 
these lines can fail to have found certain 
difficulties. 

The highly asymmetric distributions of 
the variables, together with the obvious 
variability of characteristics of tracts 
whose sole utilized characteristic is their 
location with reference to a central point 
in the city raise both the mathematical 
questions, and the more basic questions 
as to the units employed. For instance, 
have we in any of the studies of this kind 
any satisfactory answer to the question as 
to why, when the number of tracts is made 
smaller, and the areas of the tracts made 
larger, the coefficients of correlation 
should at the same time increase in- size? 
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Again, considering zones, have we any 
measure of the significance of the means of 
the ratio within a zone? We need to study 
the range, average deviation, or standard 
deviation of ratios within a given zone. 
While I am a firin believer in the value 
of studies of their type, I believe we need 
a good many more studies which should 
then be analyzed from a formal, method- 
ological point of view, to see whether 
answers can be found for some of the ques- 
tions here raised. 

This should not be construed as a criti- 
cism of Mr. White’s paper, but as the ex- 
pression of a hope that more papers of 
the quality of this one might be produced. 
Much larger samples should be made avail- 
able, so that by subdivision of charac- 
teristics, as Mr. White has done in the 
types of crime, we may come closer to the 
ultimate interrelations, of which many are 
obviously obscured by the crudity of our 
present classifications. 


STATE DEPARTMENT TO INITIATE INTELLIGENCE SERVICE 
IN WELFARE FIELD 


The following announcement has been authorized by the New York State Department of 


Social Welfare: 


On April 1, the New York State Department of Social Welfare, cooperating with a 
Committee of the Social Science Research Council, U. S. Children’s Bureau, American 
Statistical Association, and American Association of Public Welfare Officials, launched a 
three-year program, which aims to establish a state-wide social intelligence service for 
rendering more effective the efforts of public and private welfare agencies throughout the 
state in the war on human misfortune, illness and want. 

This project is being conducted by the Department's Bureau of Research, under the 
direction of Dr. David M. Schneider. It has been undertaken at the request of the Social 
Statistics Committee of the Social Science Research Council and involves the creation of 
facilities for currently assembling in the State Department information on all phases of 
social welfare activity in the state. Systematically compiled add periodically dispatched 
to the Bureau's Albany headquarters, these data are designed to provide a constant flow 
of dependable information covering progress and changes in public and private welfare 
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ARE BROKEN HOMES A CAUSATIVE FACTOR IN 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY>* 


CLIFFORD R. SHAW anp HENRY D. McKAY 


The Institute for Juvenile Research and Behavior Research Fund 


N STUDIES of the problem of juvenile 
I delinquency considerable emphasis 
has been placed upon the family both 
as a preventive agency and as a contribut- 
ing factor in the development of delin- 
quent tendencies among children. Partic- 
ular importance has been attached to the 
unity of the family group and to the 
serious consequence resulting from its dis- 
organization, especially in the form of the 
broken home. 

It has been widely assumed that the 
probability of delinquency is much greater 
among boys whose homes are broken by 
death of one or both parents, divorce, 
desertion, or separation of parents, than 
among boys who live in unbroken families. 

Whether this belief developed from the 
generally accepted conception of the 
family as one of the primary social insti- 
tutions and that a break in it must be 
important, or from the seemingly high 
proportion of broken homes among de- 
linquent children as recorded in the reports 
of correctional institutions, courts, or 
other agencies, is of little consequence. 
It is significant only to note that the belief 
that the broken home is one of the most 
important causes of delinquency is widely 
accepted. 

Soon after the development of the first 
Juvenile Courts in this country careful 
studies were made of the parental status 
of the children brought before them on 


*Studies from the Behavior Research Fund of the 


Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago. Series B, 


No. 187. 


delinquency petitions. Breckinridge and 
Abbott made a careful analysis of the 
parental status of boys brought before 
the Juvenile Court of Cook County on 
petitions alleging delinquency during the 
years 1903-4 and found that of 584 cases, 
253. 0r 44.3 per cent of them lived in 
homes that were broken by death of one 
or both parents, desertion, divorce, sepa- 
ration of parents, or commitment of one 
or both parents to an institution.! 

In 1915, Healy reported that among 
the boys examined by him at the Cook 
County Juvenile Court, 36.1 per cent 
came from broken homes.? Subsequently 
Healy reported that among the male 
recidivists whom he studied intensively 
in the Cook County Juvenile Court, 49.0 
per cent came from broken homes.* 

The weakness of these statistics is that 
they furnish no reliable basis for interpre- 
tation, since standards of normality are 
not available. Apparently complete ab- 
sence of broken homes has been taken as 
the standard from which the percentage 
of broken homes among delinquents is 
assumed to deviate. Before the impor- 
tance of the broken home can be eval- 
uated, a comparative study must be made 
to determine whether there are more 
broken homes among delinquent boys 

1§. P. Breckinridge and Edith Abbott: The Delin- 
quent Child and the Home, p. 92. 

* Annual Report of the Chief Probation Officer of 
the Cook County Juvenile Court, 1915. 

8 William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner: Delin- 
quents and Criminals, New York, The MacMillan Co. 
1926, p. 263. 
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than among boys in the general popula- 
tion. The need for such studies in the 
field of criminology is stated clearly by 
Morris Ploscowe. He says: 







In order to have significance the findings as regards 
criminals must be compared with similar data in the 
law-abiding population. But such data have not 
been available. The lack of standards of normality 
and data on the general population has caused causal 
significance to be attributed to many so-called ‘‘ab- 
normalities’’ which, later research showed, either 
were not abnorma! at all, or if abnormal, were almost 
as frequently found among the non-delinquent popula- 
tion as among delinquents.‘ 











Some studens have clearly recognized 
this point and have employed control 
groups of varying degrees of comparabil- 
ity in their efforts to evaluate the impor- 
tance of the broken home as a causal fac- 
tor in delinquency. 

In a study of the parental status of 7,598 
delinquent boys confined in industrial 
schools in 31 states, Shideler® found that 
50.7 per cent came from broken homes. 

~“Orrthe basis of the census of 1910, he esti- 
mated that the percentage of children in 
broken homes in the general population 
was 25.3, and that the incidence of broken 
homes among the delinquents in institu- 
tutions was, therefore, 2.0 times as 
high as in the general population.® 

Slawson found that among 1,649 de- 
linquent boys confined in four correctional 
institutions in New York state the average 
percentage coming from homes with ab- 
normal marital relations was 2.3 times 
greater than the incidence among 3,198 
boys in three public schools in New York 
City. These three schools were selected 
because they represented community situa- 
tions of different economic and social 
status. The incidence of broken homes 































‘ National Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement, Report on The Causes of Crime, I, 16-17. 
5 E. H. Shideler: ‘‘Family Disorganization and the 
Delinquent Boy,”’ Journal American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, VIII, 713. 
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among the delinquent boys, was 45.2 and 
in the control group of school boys it was 
19.3.° 

Cyril Burt found 2.25 times as many de- 
fective family relationships among two 
hundred delinquent children in the Juve- 
nile Court in London as among about four 
hundred children from the same districts. 
The percentage of defective family rela- 
tionship among the delinquents (both 
boys and girls) was 57.9 and among the 
non-delinquent school children 25.7.7 

The results of these three studies would 
seem to indicate that there is a very great 
difference between the incidence of broken 
homes among delinquent and non-delin- 
quent boys. However, certain serious 
questions may be raised concerning the 
comparability of the delinquent and con- 
trol groups used in these studies. 

Shideler’s comparison was not with an 
identical control group, but rather with at 
estimate of the marital status of parents of 
children in the general population made 
from the federal census. Both Slawson 
and Burt were concerned with the factor 
of economic status, but even in this respect 
their groups were not identical. 

Since our general studies have indicated 
that factors other than economic status 
might be significant variables, an explora- 
tory study was undertaken to ascertain 
the factors that should be taken into ac- 
count in a comparative study of broken 
homes among delinquent and non-delin- 
quent boys. At the same time it was 
hoped that such a study would be useful 
not only in ascertaining these factors, but 
in establishing norms that might be useful 
in more accurately interpreting the inci- 
dence of broker homes among boys in 
Chicago. 


6 John Slawson: The Delinquent Boy, Boston, Bad- 


ger, 1926, p. 354. 
7 Cyril Burt: The Young Delinquent, London, U. ot 


London Press, 1925. 
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BROKEN HOMES AMONG 7,278 SCHOOL 
Boys® 


The plan of the exploratory study was to 
ascertain the percentage of school boys 
who lived in broken homes. Thus the 
problem was not to determine the inci- 
dence of broken homes for the population 
as a whole, but rather to determine the 
marital status of the parents of boys 
within certain ages. 

A boy was considered te be from a 
broken home when one or both of his par- 
ents had been removed from the home by 
death, divorce, desertion, separation, or 
prolonged absence due to confinement in 
an institution. It should be kept in mind 
that the purpose of this study was to 
establish the incidence of broken homes 
among boys, and not to evaluate the 
broken as compared with the non-broken 
home. The study of the home as a func- 
tional unit does not fall within the scope 
of this paper. 

In this study it was immediately appar- 
ent that the percentage of broken homes in 
the school population might conceivably 
vary with economic status, rates of de- 
linquents, age, and nationality or race. 
Since it was impossible to secure a sample 
of non-delinquents from each of the many 
areas in Chicago, and from each of the 
many cultural and national groups in the 
exact proportion that they are found in 
the general population, the selection was 
so made that answers to the follow- 
ing questions might be secured. (1) To 
what extent does the percentage of broken 
homes vaty with economic status? 
(2) To what extent does the percentage of 
broken homes vary with rates of delin- 
queats? (3) To what extent does the 


8 For a more complete discussion of these materials 
see Social Factors in Juvenile Delinquency, Chap IX, 
National Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement, Report on Causes of Crime, Vol. II. 








percentage of broken homes vary with 


race and nationality? (4) To what ex- 
tent does the percentage of broken homes 
vary with age? 

The desired information regarding the 
family situation among school boys in 
Chicago was secured during the year 1929 
through personal interviews with 7,278 
boys in 29 public schools.® These inter- 
views were made by a trained and expe- 
rienced worker. The interviews were con- 
ducted in an informal manner and in order 
not to arouse suspicion on the part of the 
child a large number of questions not 
pertaining to the family situation were 
asked. By this method it was possible to 
secure an accurate picture of the marital 
status of the family as indicated by the 
replies of brothers who were interviewed 
separately, and by checking the boys’ 
statements against the teachers’ reports and 
schedules submitted for other purposes in 
a limited number of schools. All of the 
boys ten years of age and over in each of 
the 29 schools were interviewed and all 
were included in the study except some 
orphans living in orphanages near two of 
the schools.!° The ages of the boys inter- 
viewed ranged from 10 to 17 years with 
the highest frequencies in the ages at the 
lower end of this range. 


® The authors are under great obligation to Mr. 
William J. Bogan, Superintendent, Chicago Public 
Schools, for permission to interview school children 
for this study. 

10 These orphans were excluded because they had 
been placed in these institutions from all parts of the 
city; comparatively few of them had come from homes 
in the vicinity of the school. Furthermore, the 
groups of orphans represented single nationalities, 
while in all of the other nationality groups considered 
in this study most of the orphans had been eliminated 
from the schools by placement in orphanages in other 
communities or outside of the city. 

It is evident that the percentage of broken homes 
among school boys woui:| be somewhat higher if the 
tight proportion of orphans in each national group 
could have been included. 
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The schools that were selected for this 
study were chosen because they repre- 
sented areas of different economic status, 
areas with widely different rates of de- 
linquents, and with different racial and 
national groups. 

As a first step the percentage of broken 
homes was Calculated for the boys in each 
of the 29 public schools. These percent- 
ages showed a surprising variation, rang- 
ing from 16.0 in one school to 53.0 in 
another. The average rate was 29.0. 
The fact that about three and one-third 
times as many broken homes were found in 
one school as in another, indicated that 
some important differential factors were 
operating. 


RATES OF DELINQUENTS AND PERCENTAGE OF 
BROKEN HOMES 


When the 29 schools in which the boys 
were interviewed were divided into three 
groups on the basis of the rates of delin- 
quents in the areas in which the schools 
were located, the range of rates and the 
average percentage of broken homes for 
the three groups were very similar. In 
the nine schools located in areas with low 
rates of delinquents the variation in per- 
centages was from 16.0 to 45.9; in the nine 
schools from areas with intermediate rates 
of delinquents 20.0 to 52.0; and in the 
eleven schools located in areas with high 
rates of delinquents the range was from 
20.2 to 53.0. Thus in each of the three 
groups of schools thus divided, the school 
with the highest percentage has two and 
one-half times as many broken homes as 
the school with the lowest percentage. 
The similarity of the absolute percentages 
and the similarity of the range of percen- 
tages in the group of schools in areas with 
low, intermediate, and high rates of delin- 
quents suggests that there is no very con- 
sistent relationship between rates of 
delinquents and rates of broken homes. 


This same point is indicated by the fact 
that the rates of broken homes calculated 
for all of the schools within each group 
show relatively little variation. In the 
schools in the areas with a low rate of 
delinquents 26.2 per cent of the boys were 
in broken homes; in the medium rate areas 
29.9 per cent, and in the high rate areas, 
31.1 per cent. These figures would indi- 
cate that there is a slight correlation be- 
tween percentage of broken homes and 
rates of delinquents, but because of the 
range of percentages of broken homes in 
each group, it is evident that this relation- 
ship might be reversed by the addition of 
one school with a high percentage of 
broken homes in the low rate areas, or by 
the subtraction of one such school in the 
high rate areas. 


The absence of a significant relationship 


between broken homes and rates of de- 
linquency is further indicated by the low 
coefficient of correlation (0.19 + 0.12) 
between the rates of broken homes in each 
of the 29 schools and the rate of delin- 
quents in the area in which the school is 
located. It will be noted that the prob- 
able error is more than one-half the size of 
the coefficient. 

This absence of a significant relationship 
between rates of delinquents and the per- 
centage of broken homes among school 
boys indicates, also, that there is no signifi- 
cant relationship between percentage of 
broken homes and economic status. 
There is a high correlation between rates 
of delinquents and the economic status 
of the different areas in Chicago, so that 
when the 29 schools were divided into 
three groups on the basis of rates of 
delinquents, the same classitication di- 
vided the schools quite accurately on the 
basis of the economic status of the crea. 
The absence of correlation between pev- 
centage of broken homes and economic 
status is further indicated by the fact that 
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of the ten schools with the lowest percent- 


| lowest percentage of broken homes was 


age of broken homes, five are located in | the Jewish, 16.3, and the group with the 


areas of very low economic status. 

The absence of a significant variation 
between the percentages of broken homes 
in the schools in areas with different rates 
of delinquents and different economic 
status, and the wide variation in the per- 
centage of broken homes in the areas with 
approximately the same rates of delin- 
quents and the same economic status, 
indicates that there are other important 
factors underlying the fluctuation. The 
entire series of 7,287 boys will, therefore, be 
considered from the standpoint of varia- 
tion by nationality and by age. 


PERCENTAGE OF BROKEN HOMES BY NATION- 
ALITY AND BY AGE 


In the division into nationalities the 
boys were divided into the seven national 
and racial groups in which the number was 
sufficiently large for statistical treatment. 
Other groups were placed in an ‘‘others’’ 
category. The boys were for the most 
part classified on the basis of the nativity 
of their parents. The term American was 
used to designate all of the boys whose 
parents were born in the United States 
excepting the Negroes, the Mexicans, and 
the Jews who were classified separately 
regardless of nativity. The Italians, 
Poles, and Greeks were classified on the 
basis of the nativity of their parents. 
The “‘others’’ group includes boys of for- 
eign parentage only. Throughout this 
study this division will be referred to as a 
nationality classification, even though 
one distinction is racial and and another 
religious. 

When these boys were divided by 
nationality and by age, and the percentage 
of broken homes calculated for each age, 
each nationality, and the ages in each 
nationality, some interesting variations 
were revealed. The nationality with the 


highest percentage was the Negro, 46.0. 
The rates of broken homes among the 
several groups ranged as follows: Jewish 
16.3 per cent; Italian 20.8 per cent; Greek 
22.3 per cent; Polish 28.3 per cent; Ameri- 
can 31.0 per cent; others 32.1 per cent; 
Mexican 39.8 per cent; and Negro 46.0. 
Thus the percentage of broken homes in 
the Negro group is almost three times as 
high as in the Jewish group, and more 
than twice as high as in the Italian and 
Greek groups. 

These percentages are not strictly com- 
parable since the age distribution varies 
slightly within each nationality. In 
order to eliminate this variation and to 
secure a more adequate basis for compari- 
son between nationalities at different ages, 
the expected percentage of broken homes 
for each age and the expected average per- 
centage of broken homes for each national- 
ity, were calculated. 

This was accomplished by fitting a 
straight line to the actual or observed 
percentages of broken homes for each age 
in each nationality. In fitting these 
curves the observed values were weighted 
upon the basis of the number of boys 
in each age in each nationality. 

These computed percentages of broken 
homes, for each nationality, as calculated 
for the midpoint of the age range, are as 
follows: Jewish 19.8; Italian 23.0; Greek 
25.2; Polish 28.3; American 33.8; others 
33.9; Mexican 41.3; Negro 48.7. The 
percentage for the group as a whole was 
30.9. Here, as in the uncorrected figures, 
the range of percentage of broken homes is 
very great, the percentages among the 
Negro boys being about two and one-half 
times as great as the percentages among the 
Jewish boys, and more than twice as great 
as among Italian boys. 

This very wide variation in both the 
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actual and computed rates of broken 
homes for the different nationalities 
suggests tremendous differences in the 
stability of the family life in these va- 
rious groups. It indicates further that a 
rate of broken homes for a group of boys 
in the general population is of little or no 
value if the nationality and racial com- 
position of the group is not known. The 
fact of nationality must be taken into con- 
sideration in making any comparisons 
between the rates of broken homes among 
delinquents and among boys in the general 
population if the conclusions are to have 
scientific validity. 

Another interesting variation revealed 
by the percentages of broken homes for 
each age in each nationality, and for the 
group as a whole, is the gradual increase 
with age. The actual percentages for 
ages 10 tO 17 afe: 26.2, 25.3, 29.9, 28.9, 
32.5, 32.6, 38.9, 36.7. These percentages 
indicate an irregular but decided increase 
in the percentage of broken homes with 
age. 

A curve fitted to these values by the 
method of least squares indicates the trend 
more clearly. The computed rates of 
broken homes secured by this method 
indicate that the expected percentage of 
broken homes among boys ten years of age 
is 25.5, and the expected percentage at 
seventeen years is 36.2. The increase, 
therefore, in this age range is 42.0 per cent. 
Presumably this variation represents the 
expected natural increase in the rate of 
broken homes with increasing age. 

For the most part, the rate of increase in 
percentage of broken homes for each na- 
tionality differs but little from the in- 
crease in the series as a whole, although 
the actual rates are, of course, very differ- 
ent. For example, the range of rates of 
broken homes in the Negro group is from 
41.5 in the aged 10 group to 56.0 in the 
aged 17 group; the range in the Jewish 
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group is from 13.7 to 25.9; and the range 
in the Italian group is from 17.4 to 28.6 for 
the same ages. The rates of broken homes 
by ages in the Polish group reveals, for 
reasons undetermined, a slight decrease 
with increasing age. With this one ex- 
ception, however, the increase in the rates 
of broken homes by ages for the separate 
nationalities and for the series as a whole 
is sufficiently large and sufficiently consist- 
ent to indicate that age variation is a fac- 
tor of major importance in considering the 
rate of broken homes among the boys in 
the general population. It follows that 
in any comparison between delinquents 
and boys in the general population the 
age factor must be taken into consideration. 

These variations in the percentage of 
broken homes by age and by nationality 
furnish the explanation for the variation 
in the percentage of broken homes already 
noted in the 29 public schools in which 
boys were interviewed. The schools 
where the percentages of broken homes 
were high, were schools in which the na- 
tional groups with high percentages of 
broken homes predominated, while 
schools with low percentages of broken 
homes were schools in which national 
groups with low rates of broken homes 
predominated. For example the school 
with the lowest rate of broken homes was 
almost completely Jewish, while the 
school with the highest percentage of 
broken *-nes was almost completely 
Negro. This fact suggests that any corre- 
lation between percentage of broken 
homes and economic status or rates of 
delinquents might be due to the fact that a 
disproportionate number of the national 
group with high percentages of broken 
homes lived in areas of high rates of 
delinquents. 

From the foregoing materials it is ob- 
vious that the rate of broken homes among 
these 7,287 boys (29.0) applies only to 
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this series, since it has a particular nation- 
ality composition and a particular distri- 
bution of cases in the different ages. 
Even when the rate of broken homes for 
this series is corrected for age and stated in 
terms of the average computed rate for 
the mid-point of the age range, it does not 
apply to the population of the city as a 
whole, since the nationality composition 
of this series does not approach that of 
the total city population. The very wide 
differences between the rates of broken 
homes in the several nationalities indicates 
that this general rate is subject to great 
fluctuation with any change in the nation- 
ality constituency of the series. It indi- 
cates, furthermore, that it would be im- 
possible to establish a rate of broken 
homes for the “‘normal"’ population with- 
out having in the sample exactly the same 
nationality constituency as that found in 
the total population. 

On the other hand, the rates of broken 
homes for the separate nationalities are 
probably of more general significance, 
since the rates for each nationality did not 
vary markedly between schools or between 
different areas of the city. These rates 
can be used, therefore, as a basis for general 
comparison between the incidence of 
broken homes in delinquent and non-delin- 
quent groups within each nationality. 
Similarly the extent of the tendency of the 
rates of broken homes to increase with 
age probably indicates quite accurately 
the tendency for the city as a whole. 
Additional cases might modify the slopes 
of the curves for the different nationalities 
somewhat, yet the curve for the entire 
group probably represents quite accurately 
the expected increases in rates of broken 
homes with age. 

This study of the rate of broken homes 
among boys in the general school popula- 
tion has significance quite apart from the 
value of the rates of broken homes that 


were established for ages and nationali- 
ties. It indicates, in the first place, the 
need for a control group to establish the 
incidence of broken homes in the general 
population before any conclusions are 
drawn as to the significance of the broken 
home in juvenile delinquency. The rates 
of broken homes that were found in these 
29 schools are probably much higher than 
those that have been generally assumed for 
the general population. Under-estima- 
tion of the rate of broken homes in the 
general population has probably led to an 


over-emphasis of the broken home as a 


factor in delinquency. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE PERCENTAGE OF 
BROKEN HOMES AMONG DELINQUENTS AND 
BOYS IN THE SCHOOL POPULATION 


On the basis of these general tables of 
percentages of broken homes by ages and 
nationalities, a comparison was made be- 
tween the percentage of broken homes 
among two series of juvenile delinquents 
and comparable series of boys in the 
school population." 

The groups of juvenile delinquents 
selected for this comparison include a se- 
ries of 1,675 boys who appeared in the 
Juvenile Court of Cook County from 
Chicago during the year 1929 and a series 
of 1,596 boys who appeared in the same 
court during the year 1930. 

Since the data presented in the foregoing 
pages reveal such wide variations in the 
rates of broken homes between different 


11 It should be noted that this comparison is not, 
strictly speaking, a comparison between delinquent 
and non-delinquent boys since there are a certain num- 
ber of boys who have been in the juvenile court in the 
school population. This number is not large, how- 
ever, both because the number of boys in the juvenile 
court in a year is seldom more than one per cent of the 
total number of boys in the city of juvenile court age, 
and because some of the delinquent boys have been 
removed from the community through commitment 
to institutions. 
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nationalities and racial groups, and be- 
tween the different ages, it is evident that 
the control group used in this comparison 
must be identical with the delinquent 
group as regards both nationality and age 
composition. This comparability must 
apply not only to age and nationality 
in general, but to the age distribution of 
each national group. 

Therefore, the control groups used for 
comparison with the delinquents will not 
be the 7,278 boys from whom data were 
secured in this study, but rather groups 
theoretically identical as regards ages 
and nationalities with the delinquent 
groups for 1929 and 1930. The rate of 
broken homes assumed for each age in each 
nationality in this control group will, 
however, be the rates calculated for each 
age in each nationality in the entire group 
of 7,278 boys. 

Since it was found that rates of broken 
homes did not vary consistently with 
rates of delinquents, in the several areas 
in which the 29 schools were located, it 
was not deemed necessary to make correc- 
tions for areas in order to insure compar- 
ability between the delinquent and control 
groups. However, it is probable that the 
delinquent and control groups will be 
quite comparable in this regarc both 
because the 7,278 boys interviewed in the 
schools and the 1,675 delinquents showed 
about the same distribution among the 
areas of low, intermediate, and high rates 
of delinquents; and because in making cor- 
rections for nationalities, corrections for 
areas are made automatically, since most 
of the national group are quite highly 
localized. 

The number of broken homes in the con- 
trol group was calculated by multiplying 
the number of boys in each nationality 
in each age by the computed rates'® of 


12 The rate of broken homes for the control group as 
a whole would not have been greatly different if the 


broken homes for the same age in each 
nationality in the school population. 
When these calculations were complete, 
it was found that while the percentage of 
broken homes in the 1929 delinquent group 
was 42.5, the expected percentage of 
broken homes in a group of the same 
age and nationality constituency in the 
school population was 36.1. For conven- 
ience in making comparisons this rela- 
tionship may be expressed as a ratio: 
42.5 

36.1 

Similarly it was found that the percent- 
age of broken homes among the juvenile 
delinquents in the Cook County Juvenile 
Court during 1930 was 42.3, and the per- 
centage of broken homes in a group of 
school boys comparable as regards age and 
nationality was 36.4. Expressed as a 


ratio we find: 43 = 1.16. 
36.4 

It is significant to observe that the per- 
centages of broken homes in the delinquent 
groups, the percentage of broken homes in 
the control group, and the ratios are 
almost identical for the two separate 
years. While the percentages of broken 
homes are similar to those observed in 
other studies, it is surprising that the 
percentages of broken homes among the 
school boys are so high. These percent- 
ages of broken homes (36.1 and 36.4) are 
higher than the percentages in the entire 
school group, both because the average 
age of the delinquents is higher than for 
the total school group and because in 
the delinquent group the proportion of 
boys in the nationalities with high 
percentages of broken homes is greater 
than that for the school boys considered 
in the preliminary study. 


= 7.18. 





actual rather than the computed values had been used 
in these calculations. The computed values were 
used because by this method the fluctuation due to 
small samples was eliminated. 
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It would be difficult to ascertain 
whether these differences between the rates 
of broken homes among delinquent and 
school groups are significant factors in 
delinquency, or whether they indicate a 
greater likelihood of a boy from a broken 
home being brought to court. Surely the 
latter is a probability. However, even if 
there is no such selection, the differences 
between the percentage 36.1 and 42.5 in 
1929, and 36.4 and 42.3 in 1930, are not 
sufficiently great to indicate that the 
broken home as such, is a significant causa- 
tive factor in the cases of delinquent boys 
brought before the Cook County Juvenile 
Court. 


COMPARISON OF THE RATE OF BROKEN 
HOMES AMONG DELINQUENTS AND THE 
SCHOOL POPULATION IN A LOCAL AREA 


Some further evidence on the question of | 
the relationship between broken homes 
and delinquency was secured in a more con- 
trolled comparison of the rates of broken 


homes among delinquents and among 
boys in the general population in one 
area on the near west side in Chicago. In 
this area, which is predominantly Italian 
in population and characterized by a high 
rate of delinquents, all of the boys between 
10 and 17 years of age who were attending 
the six local public schools were included 
in the study. Of the total 1,167 boys in- 
terviewed in these six schools, 318, or 
26.4 per cent, were from broken homes. 

From this same area 93 boys appeared in 
the juvenile court of Cook County on 
delinquency petitions during the year 1929. 
Of the 93 delinquents, 24, or 25.8 per cent, 
were from broken homes. Thus the rate 
of broken homes among the delinquents 
in this area was slightly less than among 
the unselected school boys in the general 
population. 

When the nationality composition 
among the school boys in this square-mile 
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area was compared with the nationality 
composition of the delinquent group some 
interesting variations were evident. For 
example 6.3 per cent of the total number of 
school boys in the six schoo!s in the area 
were Mexican, while among the delin- 
quent boys from this area there were no 
Mexicans, notwithstanding the fact that, 
excepting the Negroes, the rate of broken 
homes among the Mexicans is the highest 
of any nationality group in Chicago. 

On the other hand, while 66.9 per cent 
of the school boys interviewed were 
Italian, 69.9 per cent of the delinquents 
were so Classified. It will be recalled in 
this connection, that the Italians, accord- 
ing to our study have the next to the 


lowest percentage of broken homes in 


the city. Thus, in the national group 
with a low percentage of broken homes 
there was a disproportionately high num- 


ber of delinquents, while in another 
national group with a rate of broken 


‘ homes almost twice as great there were no 
delinquents. 

The findings in this local situation are, 
of course, not conclusive. However, they 
tend to substantiate the findings of the 
larger study, namely that the incidence of 
broken homes among delinquent boys in 
Chicago is not significantly higher than 
that for a strictly comparable group of 
boys in the public schools. 


SUMMARY 


In the introduction to this paper three 
studies are mentioned in which control 
groups were used in the study of delin- 
quency. In each of these the conclusion 
was reached that the percentage of broken 
homes in delinquent groups was more than 
twice as great as in control groups. Our 
study indicates that the percentage of 
broken homes in control groups and two 
series of delinquents of the same age and 
nationality constituency were not signifi- 








cantly different, and that in one local area 
the percentage of broken homes among the 
unselected school boys was greater than 
among the delinquents from the same area. 
How can these findings be reconciled? 

The explanation seems to lie in the fact 
that the control group in the three studies 
referred to were not identical with the 
delinquent group as regards age and 
nationality. Shideler estimated the per- 
centage of broken homes in the general 
population from the 1910 Federal census. 
Obviously in such an estimate the nation- 
ality and age factors could not be 
controlled. 

Slawson, as previously indicated, used 
the pupils of three New York City schools 
as a control for his study of delinquent 
boys in four institutions. In one of these 
schools the predominating nationalities 
were Italian and Irish; the second, which 
included the largest number of pupils, was 
predominatingly Jewish; and in the third 
the pupils were classified as American. 
Probably some of the Americans were 
Jewish, and even if they were not, the Jew- 
ish group, which in Chicago was found to 
have the lowest rate of broken homes, was 
the predominating nationality in his con- 
trol group, since it comprised at least 43 
per cent of the total group. 

In contrast only 24.2 per cent of the de- 
linquents in the four institutions were 
Jewish. It appears therefore, that the 
low rate of broken homes in Slawson’s 
control group, was partially the result of 
the preponderance of Jewish boys and the 
absence of groups with higher percentages 
of broken homes. 

Two other factors mentioned by Slaw- 
son may be considered in explaining the 
difference between the percentage of 
broken homes in the three New York 
schools and the delinquents in the four 
institutions. One is the fact that the 
delinquent boys were older than the 
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school boys, and the other is the fact that 
one institution, especially, tended to re- 
cruit boys from disintegrated homes. 

The data are not available to interpret 
the difference between Cyril Burt’s findings 
and our own. It is important to note, 
however, that Burt's study is not strictly 
comparable to ours since he was interested 
in what he termed ‘‘defective family rela- 
tionships’’ which was partially evaluative 
and included ‘‘only child’’ as one of its 
categories, while our study was limited to 
the broken home. 

Conceivably, also, the problem of de- 
linquency is quite different in the more 
stable and homogeneous culture of Lon- 
don, from what it is in Chicago, and that 
there the broken home may be a more im- 
portant causative factor. 

A study of the incidence of broken 
homes among 7,278 unselected school boys 
in 29 different public schools revealed that 
there were wide differences between the 
percentage of broken homes in the differ- 
ent schools, and that these percentages 
were quite unrelated to rates of delin- 


. quents or the geographic location of the 


schoo! in the city. Further analysis re- 
vealed that these differences were due, pri- 
marily, to variations in the incidence of 
broken homes among different racial and 
national groups. Also it was found that 
the rate of broken homes among school 
boys increased regularly with age. This 
increase between the ages 10 and 17 
amounted to 42 per cent for the group as a 
whole. 

These findings indicate that age and 
nationality are variables that must be 
taken into consideration in any valid com- 
parative study of the incidence of broken 
homes among delinquent and non-delin- 
quent boys. 

A comparison of the percentage of 
brokerf homes in a series of 1,675 delin- 
quents brought into the Juvenile Court 
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of Cook County during 1929 and the per- 
centage of broken homes in a compara- 
ble series of boys in the school popula- 
tion revealed that, while the percentage 
of broken homes in the delinquent group 
was 42.5, the percentage in the control 
group was 36.1. In a similar comparison 
for the year 1930 the results were almost 
identical. 

In one area on the near west zide in 
Chicago the percentage of broken homes 
was found to be higher among the school 
boys than among the delinquent boys from 
the same area. Similarly it was found 
that the incidence of broken homes in a 
national group is not an index of the rate 
of delinquents in that group. 

It should be borne in mind that the cases 
of delinquents used in this comparison 
were largely serious gang offenders. While 
no very significant difference was found be- 
tween the rate of broken homes in this 
series of delinquents and the control group, 
it is entirely possible that there might be 
very great differences between a group of 


boys who present personality problems 
and a group of school boys of the same age 
and nationality. 

This study was limited to an analysis of 
the percentage of boys in the school popu- 
lation who came from broken homes, 
and a comparison of the rate of broken 
homes in a delinquent and a control 
group, without regard to the importance 
of the broken home in individual cases. 
It was found that the difference between 
the rates in the delinquent and the control 
group furnished a very inadequate basis for 
the conclusion that the broken home is an 
important factor in delinquency. This 
should not be interpreted to mean that 
family situations are not important fac- 
tors in cases of delinquent boys. If these 
situations are important influences in 
cases of delinquency among boys, the 
foregoing data suggest that we must look 
for these influerces in the more subtle 
aspects of family relationships rather than 
in the formal break in the family 
organization. 


ee 


LECTURERS 


The following announcement comes from the Institute of International Education, Two 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York, regarding two lecturers, Dr. Fritz Rager and Mr. 
Alfred W. Flux, whom the Institute is bringing next fall. 

Dr. Frirz Racer, one of the leaders in the labor movement in Austria, and an authority 
on unemployment insurance and the problems of re-educating the unemployed who have 
been trying to work at unsuitable jobs, will lecture in the United States next fall. He can 
give first-hand information about the various social experiments carried on in Europe 
during recent years. 

Mr. Atrrep W. Frox, Assistant Secretary of the Statistical Department of the British 
Board of Trade, who is at present Chairman of the Committee of Statistical Experts ap- 
pointed to carry out the recommendations of the International Convention of Geneva 
(1928) relating to Economic Statistics, will lecture in this country from the middle of 
October until the middle of December. He will speak on the present currency problems, 
both national and international. His subjects include: The Gold Standard and Its Break- 
down, the Prospects for Sterling; Currency Policy and Trade Depression; Can the Inter- 
national Gold Standard Be Made to Work; and Banking Policy in Relation to Prices and 
Exchange. Mr. Flux was a member of the group of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs in London who recently published ‘The International Gold Problem." 
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DISCUSSION OF “ARE BROKEN HOMES A CAUSATIVE 
FACTOR IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY?” 


JOANNA C. COLCORD 






The Russell Sage Foundation 


R SHAW'S findings are not as 
D irreconcilable with the opinions 
of social workers as they would 
have been ten years ago. The light that 
has been thrown in the meanwhile on 
family attitudes which contribute to child 
delinquency in the present-day world 
make us, I think, fairly ready to accept his 
concluding statement that “‘we must look 
for these [destructive] influences in the 
more subtle aspects of family relationships 
rather than in the formal break in the 
family organization.” 

A non-psychiatrically trained social 
worker, while perhaps not going all the 
way with her brethren and sisters in the 
psychiatric field, is now aware, it seems to 
me, that the greatest needs of a child are 
(1) security and confidence in the affec- 
tional relationship within his home, and 
(2) an acceptance of his family standards 
based on participation and pride in them. 
If he feels insecure, or if he is ashamed of 
his family, he is likely to be motivated 
towards antisocial conduct. 

It is, therefore, obvious that not alone 
the gross phenomena of family ‘‘break- 
age,’’ but also the less open manifestations 
of family discord and instability have 
their place in the causation of behavior 
problems in the children. I wish that 
Dr. Shaw, and others who have written 
on this subject, had been less sweeping in 
their definition of the phrase “‘broken 
homes.’” A home from which a well- 
loved parent has been removed by death 
is not the same thing at all as one violently 


535 


disrupted by the end results of parental 
disagreement. The teachings of the de- 
parted parent, the ideals he or she pre- 
viously inculcated, remain and gain added 
force in the segment of the family circle 
which survives. Equally is this true 
when sickness and prolonged institutional 
care remove one of the parents. There 
may be in such a case, no affectional in- 
security at all, and ‘certainly no sense of 
shame. The child’s loyalties are re-en- 
forced; the desire to please the absent 
parent, to win approbation on his return, 
becomes a powerful incentive. Protective 
feelings are evoked toward the other mem- 
bers of the family, ‘‘mother’s little man’’ 
is eager—sometimes too eager—to enact 
his new rdéle as male head of the family; 
daughters rally to keep the home as the 
absent mother would like to see it, and to 
‘cheer poor Daddy up.”’ 

Instances are by no means lacking where 
imprisonment of the breadwinner has been 
attended with these same results, belief in 
the parent's innocence, or even in his affec- 
tion alone, stimulating a loyalty which is 
proof against shame. 

I wish, therefore, that Dr. Shaw and his 
associates had been able to determine, and 
to tell us the proportion, both in his 
schoolboy population and in his delin- 
quent group, of homes which had been 
broken voluntarily, as against those which 
had been broken involuntarily. 

This would not, of course, have cold 
the whole story, and his conclusion 
points to the need for further study, felt 
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by all social workers, of delinquency-pro- 
ducing homes, along other lines than whe- 
ther or not overt breakage has taken place. 
Are they, whether broken or unbroken, 
real homes or only sham homes? How 
many %f these delinquent boys felt com- 
plete security in the love of the parents 
for them and for each other? Some 
probably did, in which case their anti- 
social behavior would not have been an 
emotional act of compensation at all, but 
an indication that they were accepting 
and carrying out family standards which 
were at variance with those socially accept- 
able. A family group whose hand is 
against society, may nevertheless be a 
united and devoted one. In this case, 
the child's response to social disapproba- 
tion is likely to be an unquestioning loy- 
alty to his family standards. Only when 
he grows into a realization that his fam- 
ily’s ideals may not be preferable, does 
conflict set in, our second factor, shame, 
developing in opposition to loyalty and 
confidence. 

We have, it seems to me, not a single 
possibility to explore, but three. in connec- 
tion with the home backgrounds of our 
delinquents and of the control groups we 
are able to set up. 

(1) Voluntary breakage; (a) where the 
removal of a discordant member leaves a 
more stable family situation, with some 
possibility of repairing the damage; 
(b) where the parent who disappears was 
the real control element of the situation, 
and, with his or her removal, the influ- 
ences which are producing anti-social be- 
havior proceed unchecked. 

(2) Involuntary breakage; (a) where 
security and family loyalty remain intact; 
(b) where they do not so remain. 

(3) Homes still unbroken; (a) where 
security and family loyalty are being 
developed; (b) where they are not being 
developed. 


It is obvious that such a study could 
not be conducted upon such large samples, 
or by the method of questioning the chil- 
dren alone. Careful and skilful interviews 
with both parents, as well as the securing 
of evidence from without the family, 
would be necessary. It would not, how- 
ever, be impossible to secure the participa- 
tion of parents of non-delinquents, if the 
purposes were carefully and sympathe- 
tically set forth. Most parents are glad to 
explain how they have succeeded in 
bringing their children up well; and in 
such a discussion, many unasked questions 
get answered, 

The occurrence of delinquents and non- 
delinquents in the same family group is a 
fascinating and almost untouched field for 
study. I have never been able to under- 
stand how the psychiatric clinics for chil- 
dren could have overlooked it so long. 
Surely the normal or conforming brothers 
and sisters of their patients must have 
continually evoked their scientific curios- 
ity; and yet I know of no instance where 
they have been systematically studied, 
except as they contributed a background 
to the behavior of the particular child who 
was under observation. 

Much light, it seems to me, would be 
thrown upon the family in relation to 
delinquency if some, at least, of the fami- 
lies, who contribute a child to the clinic 
population could be studied as a family, a 
separate record being kept, possibly, for 
each child, whether it presented a be- 
havior problem or not. Other agencies 
dealing with these children in their homes, 
such as Juvenile Courts and visiting teach- 
ers, might contribute their quota of family 
groups studied in this manner. 

Many of our generalizations regarding 
the influence of the family both in pre- 
venting and in contributing to delinquency 
might receive a flood of light by such a 
process. We need more scientific exam- 
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inations, such as Dr. Shaw and his asso- 
ciates have given us, on the lightly-con- 


ceived and widely-accepted cliches which 
pass current in social work. 


II 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT 
Children’s Bureau 


R. SHAW has made a real contri- 
D bution to the study of family fac- 
tors in social maladjustment such 
as that expressed by delinquent behavior, 
by his analysis of the incidence of broken 
home situations among school boys. 
Lack of satisfactory data of this kind, by 
which to measure the extent to which 
incidence of broken homes in special 
groups deviates from the incidence of this 
situation in the general population, has 
handicapped research in the fields of both 
delinquency and dependency. 

I think Dr. Shaw is in error, however, 
in assuming as he does, in the first part 
of his paper, that ‘‘the belief that the 
broken home is one of the most important 
causes of delinquency is widely accepted,”’ 
and further, that ‘‘apparently complete 
absence of broken homes has been taken 
for the standard from which the percent- 
age of broken homes among delinquents 
is assumed to deviate.’ I do not think 
any serious student of delinquency would 
be guilty of the latter assumption, and the 
weight of emphasis for a number of years 
by those who have had an opportunity to 
study individual deli:quents, has been on 
the ‘‘total situation,’ rather than on any 
single cause. 

In the forthcoming report of the Delin- 
quency Committee of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, it is pointed out that estimates as to 
the prevalence of the broken home in the 
histories of juvenile delinquents range 
from about 30 to nearly 50 per cent. Dr. 


Shaw's figures fall within this range. 
Lack of extensive data on prevalence of 
broken homes in non-delinquent groups is 
commented on in this report, as making it 
impossible to evaluate the ‘‘broken home 
factor’’ in delinquency. Juveniie court 
statistics for 1929, compiled by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and based on reports from 
93 courts, show that 36 per cent of 40,503 
delinquent children whose whereabouts 
was reported were not living with both 
their own parents when referred to court. 
The prevalence of broken homes is consid- 
erably greater in girls’ cases than in boys’ 
cases—52. per cent of the girls and only 33 
per cent of the boys in the Children's 
Bureau's juvenile court series for 1929 
were not living with both own parents. 
The percentage of incomplete homes ap- 
pears on the basis of a small number of 
cases, to be higher for child guidance clinic 
cases than for the general run of juvenile 
court cases; 53 per cent of 683 cases of de- 
linquent children dealt with by child 
guidance clinics in 1929 were not living 
with both own parents. 

Dr. Shaw comments on Shideler’s and 
Slawson’s figures. Both these series were 
based on studies of delinquents in institu- 
tions. It is probable that children com- 
mitted to institutions for delinquents are 
more likely than other children to come 
from broken homes, inasmuch as the char- 
acter of the home is an important factor in 
the decision of the judge as to whether 
probation or care outside the home is the 
treatment the child should have. The 
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United States Census report on Children 
Under Institutional Care in 1923, covering 
10,039 juvenile delinquents admitted to 
institutions for juvenile delinquents during 
the first 6 months of 1923, showed 56 per 
cent of the total group not living with 
both own parents, 54 per cent of the white 
children, and 71 per cent of the colored 
children. 

Dr. Shaw shows a higher incidence of 
broken homes among school children with 
advancing age, and very interesting varia- 
tions on the basis of nationality and race, 
the Negroes having the highest and the 
Jews the lowest rates. 

Further analysis of the prevalence of 
broken homes in delinquent and non- 
delinquent groups of the same nationality 
or race isneeded. In Dr. Shaw's report on 
The Causes of Crime, published by the 
National Commisson on Law Observance 
and Enforcement, the discussion of the 
series presented in his paper is somewhat 
amplified. It is shown that Negroes have 
the highest apparent correlation between 
broken homes and delinquency, the rate of 
of broken homes among the delinquent 
Negro group being 66, as compared with a 
computed rate of 50.6 in the control group. 

So much for comment on the figures pre- 
sented. More important considerations 
are two suggestions in the paper: First, 
that the series is based mainly on gang 
offenders, and that there might be very 
gteat differences between a group of beys 
who present personality problems and 
a group of school boys of the same age 
and nationality (this is suggested by the 
small series of child guidance clinic cases 
heretofore referred to), and second, that in 
studying family factors we must look to 
the more subtle aspects of family relation- 
ships rather than to the formal break in 
family organization. With these sug- 
gestions I am in full accord. The term 
“‘delinquency’’ as comprising children 
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brought to the juvenile court for violation 
of law or habitual misconduct does not 
denote a sufficiently differentiated type of 
situation to furnish a satisfactory basis for 
study of causative factors. A so-called 
“delinquent child’’ may be a child unad- 
justed in his family and social relation- 
ships, or well-adjusted to the gang life 
and social customs of the group in which 
he lives, these customs, however, being 
in conflict with the social customs and 
precepts of the larger social group. More- 
over, it is well recognized that ‘‘recorded 
delinquency,’’ or delinquency dealt with 
by courts, is a mere fraction of the total 
volume of delinquency, and that it is more 
or less a matter of chance and of family 
and social resources and understanding, 
whether a child ‘‘gets by’’ without com- 
ing in conflict with legal authority. Dr. 
Shaw's control group includes an un- 
known proportion of personality and 
behavior problems which may be so large 


as to make it practically valueless for 


““control’’ purposes. 

The basic consideration, however, is 
our present-day conception of delinquent 
behavior as one expression of the child's 
failure to find satisfaction of his basic 
needs, which have been listed by the 
Delinquency Committee as the need for 
security and the need for growth or 
development. These needs, as described 
by the Delinquency Committee, include 
the affectional needs, the attainment 
of satisfying status as an individual, 
feeling security in the stability of the 
family and of the larger social sphere 
which he enters, adequate opportunities for 
mental stimulation, avenues of self-expres- 
sion, experimentation, and achievement. 

Family integrity and unity must be as- 


sumed to be basic factors in the satisfaction - 


of these needs. As the White House 
Conference report states, ‘The presence 
and mode of living of both parents are to 
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the child the keenest and most certain 
sympbols of these essentials. Certainly 
any program that is to ameliorate the 
problem of delinquency must take cog- 
nizance of those forces that lead to the 
separation of parents or to demoralization 
in their living.” 

Many other factors in family life are of 
grearer :mportance, however, in studying 
the c.usation of delinquent behavior, than 
the mere fact of physical completeness or 
incompleteness of the family circle. To 
the studies of these factors the child guid- 


ance clinics and the family studies carried 
on by the Yale Institute of Human Rela- 
tions are making the greatest contribution 
of any agencies now in the field. The 
study of Problem Boys and Their Brothers 
by the Crime Commission of New York 
State reénforces every day observation that 
environment is selective, that *‘Members 
of the same family circle live in different 
environments as their varying intelligence, 
emotional stability and other traits cause 
their acceptance by one social group and 
their rejection by others."’ 


III 
HARRY M. SHULMAN 


City Department of Correction, New York 


E ARE indebted to Dr. Shaw 
for his re-evaluation of what 
has been in the past a too easily 


accepted assumption of the relationship 
between broken homes and delinquency. 
However, before accepting as valid his 
statistical findings, it may be proper to 
consider his basic assumptions and 
categories. 

Our fundamental concern is with his 
following assumptions: (a) That broken 
homes constitute a category; (b) that the 
rough use of this category gives him a 
control group. 

Let us first consider the category of 
broken homes. Dr. Shaw bases his statistics 
upon data drawn from court records. 
The court, and Dr. Shaw define a broken 
home as one wherein one or both parents 
are absent through death, divorce, deser- 
tion, separation, er prolonged institu- 
tional confinement. Dr. Shaw lumps 


together in one category all of the above 
diverse types of broken homes, and con- 
siders this category susceptible of refined 


statistical handling. He throws together 
at least two broad classes of broken homes: 

Class I (Normal _ Disorganization): 
Death; prolonged sanitorium and hospital 
care of one or both parents. 

Class II (Abnormal Disorganization): 
Desertion; divorce; separation; commit- 
ment of one or both parents to insane 
hospital or prison. 

By lumping Classes I and II, Dr. Shaw 
has treated family situations arising from 
Class I as comparable in all respects with 
those arising from Class II. Neither Dr. 
Shaw nor the writer has any proof that the 
two classes are mot comparable, but neither 
has Dr. Shaw displayed in his paper any 
proof that they are comparable. Assum- 
ing for the moment that he has no such 
proof, although there is always the possi- 
bility that he has, let us set up the 
hypothesis, which seems reasonable in 
the light of case study experiences, that 
the two classes ate not comparable and 
result in markedly different social proc- 
esses, different degrees of severity of de- 
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linquency, and different degrees of diffi- 
culty of rehabilitation of the individual 
delinquent. 

We may provisionally regard Class I as 
consisting of essentiaily normal families, 
wherein a sharp break in routine and a 
loss of discipline has disorganized the lives 
of some of its members. Class Ii may be 
regarded as consisting of family situations 
resulting from prior long-time processes 
of marital maladjustment, and consequent 
warping of the personalities of some 
members of the family group. 

Accepting this provisional distinction 
and turning to Dr. Shaw's control group 
of school children of comparable sex, age, 
race, and nationality, we find again no 
distinction, statistically or otherwise, be- 
tween Classes I and II. Thus he has 
made his test and control groups compar- 
able for everything important save that 
which he is measuring, namely, broken 
homes. For all we know, the delinquent 
broken home group may consist of 90 per 
cent Class II and 10 per cent Class I, while 
the control group may consist of 10 per 
cent Class II and go per cent Class I. 

Let us leave the preceding difficulty, 
and make another reasonable assumption, 
that, whereas desertion, divorce, and 
separation are situations that fly their 
open signals of marital discord, death 
and institutional separation through ill- 
ness are situations which may be in certain 
instances free from marital disharmony, 
and in other instances may have been 
preceded by varying degrees of disharmony. 
It is possible that within the court group, 
go per cent of Class I had this disharmony 
and that within the so-called control 
group only ro per cent had it. 

Arguing from the preceding hypotheses, 
we might conclude that two samplings of 
cases, one of delinquents, and the other 
of non-court school children, might have 


the identical percentage of broken homes, 
yet the composition of these broken homes 
would possibly be so different as to render 
the two broken home groups utterly 
incomparable. 

Such a discrepancy as indicated in the 
following example might thus exist, 
without any inkling of it being apparent 
from Dr. Shaw’s statistical tables: 














1,000 DELIN- 1,000 NON: 
QUENTS COURT 
CEILDREN 
FROM 
FROM 
BROKEN 
HOMES BROKEN 
HOMES 
NE Bean is vaune snmamced in 100 Cases | 900 Cases 
With disharmony......... go cases | go cases 
Without disharmony...... 10 cases | 810 cases 
SNE cote lins shveet estes goo cases | 100 Cases 
OT TET ECT ETTe ggo cases | 190 Cases 





The obvious deduction from this analy- 
sis of Dr. Shaw’s study is that unanalyzed 
social data will carry us only a very short 
distance toward discovery of the influence 
of social institutions on specific types of 
behavior and that intensive studies of 
internal processes within social institu- 
tions (as represented by their constituent 
members) are needed in order to shed light 
on the statistics gathered from gross 
changes in these institutions. 

May we conclude that Dr. Shaw has 
rendered a service in exposing the shoddy 
techniques underlying previous studies of 
broken homes in relation to delinquency; 
that, however, his study has disclosed the 
limited use of the application of refined 
statistical methods to crude social data. 
It appears to the writer than the entire 
topic of broken homes must henceforth to 
be allowed to rest until a future body of 
data based upon case studies of the families 
of normal and delinquent children is 


developed. 
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IV 


J. B. MALLER 
Columbia University 


may be classified into three groups; 

descriptive, comparative, and analyti- 
cal. The first type is based on observa- 
tion of the traits and behavior of delin- 
quents. Such studies aim to answer the 
question “‘What are the characteristics of 
delinquents.’’ The second is based on 
comparison between delinquents and the 
general population and aims to determine 
what characteristics are found in greater 
or less degree of frequency among the 
former as compared with the latter. The 
third is based on comparisons between 
delinquents and such groups of non-delin- 
quents who are equal in almost every other 
respect but the record of delinquency. 
This method aims to find the correlatives 
of delinquency and to isolate the contrib- 
utory factors that make for delinquency. 
The three types of study may thus be said 
to investigate the facts, factors, and causes 
of delinquency respectively. 

In their study of “Broken Homes and 
Delinquency,’’ Drs. Shaw and McKay 
have followed both the comparative and 
analytical method. They have compared 
the records of 1,675 juvenile court cases 
with the records of 7,278 public school 
children with regard to the percentage of 
broken homes. They found that per- 
centage to be 29.0 per cent among the 
latter and 42.5 per cent among the former. 
They proceeded then to answer the ques- 
tion: what would have been the proportion 
of broken homes among the non-delin- 
quents if their composition by age and 
nationality were the same as that of the 
delinquents. By establishing a statisti- 
cally equated group they recomputed the 
percentage of broken homes among the 


[eer tei on delinquents 
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non-delinquents and found it to be 36.1 
per cent. 

Compared with older studies on de- 
linquency in which only one or two va- 
riables were considered, this study with its 
multidimensional approach represents pio- 
neer work in the scientific method of 
sociological research. 

The authors’ conclusions, however, are 
open to criticism from two angles. They 
have shown that the true difference be- 
tween delinquents and non-delinquents in 
the proportion of broken homes is smaller 
than the apparent difference. There is 
still the question whether that small 
difference is not sufficiently significant to 
indicate a real relationship between de- 
linquency and broken homes? 

This is a relatively simple statistical 
problem and can be answered by compar- 
ing the differences with their respective 
probable errors. On the basis of the 
authors’ data given in this paper and in 
Volume II of the Report on The Causes of 
Crime, the writer has computed the prob- 
able errors of the proportions and the 
respective differences. As is well known 
the formula for the P.E. of a proportion is: 
P.E. equals 0.6745 +/PQ/N, where P 
equals the proportion falling in one cate- 
gory (say broken homes) and Q equals 
the proportion falling in the second cate- 
gory of the dichotomy, and N is the num- 
ber of the population. The probable error 
of the difference is 

0.6745 J (P:Q:/Ni) + (P:Q2/Nz)- 

These probable errors of the proportions 
and the differences were obtained for the 
data of both years, 1929 and 1930. 

In each case the difference between the 
proportion of broken homes among the 
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delinquent and normal children was sta- 
tistically significant. In 1929 the difference 
was 5.7 and in 1930 it was 5.1 times the 
P.E. respectively. It can be seen from a 
probability table that such differences 
can occur by chance less frequently than 
once in 10,000 times. 

On the basis of this analysis it seems 
that, contrary to the conclusions of the 
authors, broken homes seem to be defi- 
nitely associated with delinquency even 
when the groups are equated for age and 
nationality. 

Another comparison was made on the 
basis of the authors’ data. Instead of 
comparing the percentage of broken homes 
among delinquent and non-delinquent, 
we compared the percentage of delinquents 
among those coming from the composite 
group of broken homes with those from 
non broken homes. In the former the 
percentage of delinquents was 54.07 and 
in the latter, 47.36. The difference was 
5.7 its P.E. The difference was again 
quite significant. 

That there is a definite association be- 
tween delinquency and broken homes re- 
gardless of nationality is also seen from 
the authors’ table in which it is shown 
that the percentage of broken homes 
among the delinquents was consistently 
greater than that of the equated controls 
within each one of the nationalities in- 
volved in the study. 

The second question is more fundamen- 
tal. Did the authors have strictly normal 
and strictly delinquent groups for com- 
parison? Were the 7,278 public school 
children a random sample of the normal 
child population of Chicago? The authors 
state that this group included all children 
within the ages of 10 to 17 in certain 
schools. These included apparently a 
large number of retarded children par- 
ticularly among those of ages 14 to 17. 
The number of normal and superior chil- 


dren of these ages was probably small for 
these would be either in high school or at 
work. It is very likely that the rate of 
broken homes among the retarded is 
rather high. Their normal group also 
included 16 per cent Negroes. This is cer- 
tainly higher than the proportion of Ne- 
groes in the total population of Chicago, 
It is evident that the normal group was 
not representative of the total normal 
child population of Chicago. 

The group of 1,675 delinquents con- 
sisted of cases brought before the chil- 
drens’ court. These can hardly be called 
delinquents. Many of them were prob- 
ably arraigned for such minor offenses as 
peddling or disorderly conduct. 

It appears then that the authors had 
neither a strictly normal group nor a 
strictly delinquent group. The fact that 
in spite of all this there was a significantly 
higher proportion of broken homes among 
the potentially delinquent only indicates 
the strength of the relationship between 
broken homes and delinquency. 

It is furthermore questionable whether 
the proportion of broken homes found in 
the various nationalities of the sample 
(7,278) is representative of these nationali- 
ties throughout the city. A good deal of 
variation in this respect may exist within 
the national groups. An example of 
such variation is found in the figures of 
juvenile delinquency among the Jews of 
New York. In general, the proportion 
of Jewish young delinquents is less than 
one half the proportion of Jews in the 
total population of New York. But there 
are some “‘Jewish’’ areas in the city with- 
out a single Jewish delinquent and other 
“‘general’’ areas in which the proportion 
of Jewish delinquents is even higher than 
the proportion of Jews in the population 
of those areas. 

A maximum difference would be re- 
vealed if, adjusting the proportion of 
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nationalities in the sample of 7,278 public 
school pupils, the authors equated it not 
with the proportions in the delinquent 
group but with the proportions of these 
nationalities in the total population of 
Chicago. 

This comparison will of course answer a 
slightly different but equally valid, ques- 
tion: What is the relative proportion of 
broken homes among all the young delin- 
quents of Chicago as compared with all the 
non-delinquents of the city? From the 
authors’ data it is reasonable to conclude 
that in a strictly delinquent group the pro- 
portion of broken homes would probably 
be twice as high as in a strictly normal 
group. 

One more consideration. The authors 
compared only the records of boys. The 
writer in a survey of the records of the 
Childrens’ Courts in New York during 
1902-1931 found that while 39 per cent 
of the boy delinquents come from broker 
homes fully 55 per cent of the girl delin- 
quents come from broken homes. This 
indicates that among girl delinquents there 
is a more marked relationship between the 
factors of broken homes and delinquency. 

It should be noted in this connection 
that the problem of delinquent girls has 
been relatively neglected. It is not com- 
monly known that, while the number of 
delinquent boys has been on a decrease 
in recent years, the number of girl de- 
linquents has been increasing. This 
was revealed by a comparison of the 


number of boys and girls arraigned before 
the childrens courts of New York during 
the last 24 years. 

There was a negative correlation of 
--.§2 between the number of boys and 
the number of girls arraigned during 
these years. While the nutaber of ar- 
raigned boys decreased from 100,474 (in 
1907-1914) to 71,702 (im 1915-1922), and 
to 57,644 (in 1923-1930) the number of 
arraigned girls increased from 14,608 to 
19,900 and again to 21,393 during the same 
periods. 

It is very likely that the consistently 
increasing number of broken homes is, 
at least in part, responsible for the increas- 
ing number of girls brought before the 
court. 

Before concluding the writer wishes to 
call the attention of the authors to a num- 
ber of minor arithmetical errors in their 
text. On one page the number of cases 
in the normal group is given as 7,287, in 
other places it is 7,278. In one place 
they say ‘318 of 1,167 or 26.4 per cent.” 
If the numbers are correct then the ratio is 
27.25 and not 26.4. 

The authors of the paper have made a 
contribution to the study of the correla- 
tives of delinquency with particular refer- 
ence to the factor of broken homes. The 
conclusion of the authors that the latter 
factor is insignificant is not quite justified. 
Indeed, their own data present convincing 
evidence of the marked association be- 
tween broken homes and delinquency. 








THE CASE-PROBLEM AS A UNIT OF MEASUREMENT 
OF CASE WORK WITH DELINQUENT BOYS 


MAURICE J. KARPF 
The Graduate School for Jewish Social Work 


T= paper is a summary of one of a 
series of studies undertaken by the 
writer! to determine the advantages, 
if any, the ‘‘case-problem’’ has over the 
“‘case’’ as a unit of case work study and 
accounting. This study dealt with the 
case records of 100 problem boys handled 
by a case work agency. Only 78 records 
were found sufficiently detailed to justify 
intensive study from the standpoint of 
the case-problems they presented and this 
paper will deal only with these cases. It 
should be added that no general validity is 
claimed for the findings other than their 
suggestiveness from the standpoint of 
method for case analysis, case recording, 
research, and case work control. 


FREQUENCY OF STANDARD CASE PROBLEMS 


Most case work agencies have a list of 
standard problems in terms of which their 
cases are analyzed and toward the solution 
of which their case treatment is directed. 
The agency in which these records were 
studied had a number of such problem lists 
for the different departments within the 
agency. The department dealing with 
behavior problems had special lists for 
boys and girls. Table I gives the list used 
for the analysis of boys’ problems and the 
frequencies of these problems among the 
78 boys studied. 

Assuming that these problems were 
carefully defined and recorded in thecase 
records and card index, what use might be 
made of them for purposes of research and 
control? 


1In conjunction with E. F. Young of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 
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One of the first questions that arise is, 
do all the boys present the same number of 
problems? This question has far-reaching 
importance from the standpoint of the 
number of cases which one worker can 
handle. It will be obvious that if it 
should be found that there is no uniformity 
in the number of problems boys present, 
we may well ask whether the practice 
of giving a case worker a given number of 
cases to handle is sound procedure. Table 
II shows the frequency distribution of the 
78 boys by the number of problems they 
presented. 

It will be clear from the foregoing 
Table that the ‘‘case’’ as a unit of effort 
and accounting is meaningless if not 
misleading. With a variation of indivi- 
dual problems presented by ‘‘cases’’ from 
I to 14, to say that a case worker handles 
30 or 40 cases is to give no indication of 
the real ‘‘load’’ he is called upon to handle 
in that case load. Assuming for the 
moment that all problems are handled 
with equal facility or difficulty, the boy 
who presents 10 problems is just 10 times 
as difficult and would require 10 times the 
effort that a boy does who presents a 
single problem. It would seem, therefore, 
that a case load based on the number of 
case-problems that cases present would be 
a more satisfactory basis for accounting. 

The case-problem as a unit of accouniiug 
would facilitate also its use as a unit for 
study purposes. There is little doubt that 
interesting diagnostic and prognostic clues 
could be obtained from a study of the 
combinations of different problems. Such 
combinations of problems in individual 
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cases might be regarded as ‘‘problem presented 1-9-:4-20; a third presented 


patterns.’’ The following are actual com- 
binations of problems in individual cases 


problems 5-11-14-15-20-21; a fourth boy 
presented problems 1-6-7-10-14-25-26-30; 























TABLE I 
Prostems Presentep on Boys’ Cases 
PROBLEM NUMBER PROBLEM NAME NUMBER OF INSTANCES PER CENT OF TOTAL 

I Bad associates 31 7.8 
. Crimes against property 29 7-3 
3 Crimes against persons 3 0.8 
4 Delinquency-Contribution 4 1.0 
5 Dependent Children 8 2.0 
6 Family incompatability 18 4.0 
7 Gambling 12 3.0 
8 Homeless child 7 1.8 
9 Home incorrigibility 42 10.5 
10 Idleness 18 45 
II Immorality of parents I 0.3 

12 Imprisonment of wage-carners fe) re) 
13 Malnutrition 6 1.5 
14 Mental defect 31 7.8 
15 Neglect of chiJdren 10 2.5 
16 Non-support 5 1.3 
17 Offenses against peace I 0.3 
18 Parole and discharges 5 1.3 
19 Personal injury 5 1.0 
20 Physical defect 7 1.8 
21 Retardation 23 5.8 
22 Runaway 14 3-5 
23 School incorrigibility 22 5-5 
24 Separation of parents 6 1.5 
25 Sex delinquency 17 4.3 
26 Sickness 14 3.5 

27 Transient o ° 
28 Truancy 31 7.8 
29 Tuberculosis 3 0.8 
30 Unemployment 26 6.5 
32 Use of drugs I 0.3 
Tootale o i555 Baldi eo Risa wicde pla bGeRi 660 ERG ele eSB 2 oor nenes ‘ 400 100.G 

Number problems per boy ........:2+eceseeeeecteeeeeteneneeneneeeeessesesesesersenenansnncnrenees §-1 





which could be spoken of as the ‘‘problem 
patterns’’ for those particular boys. One 
boy presented problems 6-23-28; another 


a fifth boy presented problems 1-2-3-8-10- 
14-16-18-25-30. 


A survey of all these ‘‘problem patterns”’ 
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revealed some interesting tendencies. For 
example, in the cases in which problem 
No. 1 (bad associates) was active a con- 
siderable number of cases were found in 
which certain other problems tended to 
recur, with or without additional prob- 
lems, thus: 





COMBINATION OF PROBLEMS NUMBER OF INSTANCES 





Ia 14 
1-9 II 
1-28 8 
I-30 8 








Combinations of three problems can be 
similarly studied. Thus, in the 14 cases 
in which problem No. 1 (bad associates) 
and problem No. 2 (crimes against prop- 
erty) were associated, certain other prob- 
lems recurred. The following illustrates 
these associations: 





COMBINATION OF PROBLEMS NUMBER OF INSTANCES* 





1-2-28 7 
I-2-30 6 
I-2-21 5 
1-2.-25 5 
1-2-2. 4 








* This is’not the number of cases since a boy whose 
problem pattern is 1-2-4-22-24-28 will be counted 
as a case of 12-28 and also of 12-22. Therefore, the 
total of these instances is not fourteen. 


Similarly the 11 cases in which problem 
No. 1 (bad associates) was found asso- 
ciated with problem No. 9 (home incor- 
rigibility) show the following interesting 
patterns: 





COMBINATION OF PROBLEMS NUMBER OF INSTANCES 





1-9-28 
, 1-930 
I-9-21 
I-9722 
I-923 


wwwus 
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A further attempt was made to discover 
the range and frequency of problems in 
association with each problem in the list. 
Table III illustrates this attempt. Column 
1 shows that of 31 cases presenting 
problem No. 1, 14 were associated with 
problem No. 2; 14 with problem No. g; 
5 with problem No. 14 and so on reading 
down the column.? The numbers lying on 
the diagonal running from the upper left- 
hand corner to the lower right-hand corner 


TABLE II 


Frequency Distrinution or Boys py Number oF 
Propiems Presentep By Eacu Boy 











BER OF PROB- 
nny PRESENTED BY | NUMBER OF BOYS y tenn ty 

I 4 , 

. 5 10 

3 9 a 

4 12 48 

6 12 2 

7 6 - 

8 ; : 

9 4 36 

10 3 “ 

II G i" 

* x 12 

13 * 

14 : a 

Rotel c (20% 78 











are the total number of instances in which 
each given problem cccurs (the problem 
number appearing at the head of the 
column). If all the problems were in- 
cluded, this Table would show all the two 
problem combinations and their fre- 
quencies. A similar table based on a 
sufficiently large number of cases might 
yield information (1) as to the range of 


2 This table has been reproduced here in abbreviated 
form. Only those problems having a frequency of 
more than 20 are included here. 
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problems to be found associated with any 
given problem; and (2) the frequency with 
which all the associated problems occur, 
each taken separately. 


RELATION BETWEEN STANDARD CASE 
PROBLEMS AND INTELLIGENCE 


The question whether there is a sig- 
nificant distribution of these problems 


show some interesting trends. Table IV 
shows the distribution of the boys and 
problems by intelligence quotients. 

It will be observed that the 8 boys of 
average intelligence presented 5.8 prob- 
lems per boy whereas the 21 boys below 
average intelligence presented 6.7 problems 
per boy and that there seems to be an 
inverse ratio between intelligence quo- 


TABLE III 
Taste SHow1nG RANGE AND Frequency or Some Casg-propLems AssocIATED WITH OTHER CASE-PROBLEMS 


































































































PROBLEM NUMBER 
PROBLEM 
NUMBER | 
1 2 9 14 20 23 24 28 30 
I 31 14 14 5 8 3 II 10 
2 14 29 16 5 7 9 3 10 9 
9 14 16 42 15 8 II 2 12 10 
14 5 3 3 31 8 18 I 7 5 
21 7 8 7 23 9 I 5 5 
23 6 9 II 6 9 22 2 II — 
24 3 3 2 I I 2 26 3 I 
28 II 9 12 7 5 II 3 31 3 
30 10 8 10 5 pa I 3 26 od 
TABLE IV 
DistrisuTIoN oF Boys AND Prosiems BY INTELLIGENCE QuorTIENTS 
ae zancr or | wuwsen | oF tora |NTMPEROF) Gp 'rorar | NUMBER OF 
eee eats | PRESENTED| SUbbrnya | PER BOY 
AVREGR. 0 bein vccdd \wctivedyes cvnstgnnedes go-110 8 10 46 II 5.8 
AS Ly Ale POL TE Cree 80-90 6 8 37 9 6.1 
eer rere errr ere ret ee 70-80 9 II 63 16 7.0 
os ery ret eee eee ek ae tS EEE Below 70 6 8 43 II 6.8 
Below average normal............+.+++++ Below 90 21 27 143 36 6.7 
[.Q. not determined....... 04s iN time 49 63 211 53 4-3 
WON ciik shiv ccvcdseaedetengecscepes 78 100 400 100 §.% 























with respect to intelligence seems to have 
an important bearing upon case work 
rocedure and administration. Unfor- 


tunately the boys studied had not all been 
subjected to psychometric tests. How- 
ever, about a third had been and these 


tients of the boys and the number of 
problems they present. It is to be 
regretted that the numbers here are much 
too small to justify further analysis. But 
it may be safely suggested that further 
research along these lines might prove 
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profitable. Were the numbers larger, it and tentative judgments of the degree of 
would be interesting to correlate the types disorganization a particular boy presents. 
of problems presented with intelligence. The establishment of such norms are 


TABLE V 
Taste SHowino Stratus or Prosiems aT Time Case was RgevizweD 





ADJUSTED OR IMPROVED UNADJUSTED NOT REPORTED 





Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 
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150 37 46 64 

















* For problem names see Table I. 


It should also be possible to develop norms essential for case work procedure, ad- 
for the number of problems to be ex- ministration, and research.’ 

pected from boys of a given intelligence 

quotient. Such norms could become cri- 3 Cf. M. J. Karpf: The Scientific Basis of Social Work, 
_ teria for quick though perhaps superficial Columbia University Press, pp. 42-6. 
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RESISTANCE OF PROBLEMS TO TREATMENT 


In line with our earlier query as to the 
relative difficulty or ease of handling 
' certain boys, the question arises whether 
some problems offer greater resistance 
to treatment than others. This question 
might be partially answered if we knew 
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percentage distributions of the changes 
of the various problems in Table V that 
they do not change with equal readiness 
while under treatment. The question 
arises, which change more and which less 
readily? Table IV is an attempt to 
ascertain the relative degree of change in 
the different case-problems. Before pro- 


TABLE VI 


Revation Berween Acruat AND ANTICIPATED FreQuencizs with Wuicn Certain Major Prosiems Y1eLp To 
TreaTMENT Expressep as PercENTAGES* 





PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY RESULT OF TREATMENT 





Improved or adjusted (anticipated— 


PROBLEM NUMBER 
37 per cent )** 


Unadjusted (anticipated—48 per cent)** 


Not reported (anticipated—16 
per cent)** 





Actual Discrepancy 


Actual 


Discrepancy Actual Discrepancy 





per cent 
+2 
§t +14 
50 +13 
8 —29 
41 +4 
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* Data are derived from Table V. Only those problems are included here of which ten or more instances 
were reported. The percentages of improved and adjusted cases have been combined. 
** Anticipated percentage is calculated by using the percentage of the total number of problems found in 


cach general class as abase. (See text for explanation.) 


to what extent the various problems 
change under treatment. Table V is an 
attempt to answer this question. Three 
categories are used in this table—adjusted 
ot improved, unadjusted, and not reported. 
The percentage distributions for each of 
these categories as well as for each problem 
are given. 

It appears from a comparison of the 


ceeding to examine this table which was 
derived from Table V it may be well to 
examine the latter somewhat more closely. 

Table V shows that of the 400 problems 
listed 150, or 37 per cent, were reported as 
adjusted or improved; 186 problems, or 46 
per cent, were unadjusted and 64 problems, 
or 16 per cent, were not reported. If these 
percentages are used av a base and the 
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percentages for particular problems are 
compared with them we have one index 
to the average rate of change and the 
deviations from this average for particular 
problems. The average might be con- 
sidered the anticipated change and the 
deviations, the discrepancies. In Table 
VI the discrepancies are shown as positive 
(+) or negative (—) according as the 
actual percentage of change was more or 
less than the anticipated percentage of 
frequency. Since some of the standard 
problems in Table V had too few instances 
of change reported to be significant, only 
those were selected where 10 or more 
instances of change were reported and only 
they are included in Table VI. Only 
percentages are compared in this table. 

From the foregoing table it appears 
that the following problems change more 
readily under treatment than the average 
anticipated rate of change:‘ No. 2— 
Crimes against property; No. 6—Family 
incompatibility; No. 10—Idleness; No. 
15—Neglect of children; No. 22—Run- 
away; No. 28—Truancy; No. 30—Un- 
employment. 

Similarly the following problems 
change less readily under treatment than 
the anticipated rate: No. 7—Gambling; 
No. 9—Home incorrigibility; No. 14— 
Mental defect; No. 21—Retardation; No. 
25—Sex delinquency; No. 26—Sickness. 

The question arises as to why there are 
such differences in the results in treating 
these different problems. The very nature 
of some of the problems suggests that 
some are more difficult to treat than 
others. For example, mental defect, re- 
tardation, and sex delinquency would 
obviously be more difficult to treat than 
idleness, truancy, and unemployment. 
Also problems may be aggravated by 
their duration, some being of longer 


‘Only discrepancies between anticipated and 
actual change of more than five are included here. 
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standing than others. For example, not 
all truants or sex delinquents are equally 
confirmed. It may well be also that 
individual workers have greater skill and 
perhaps also interest in the treatment of 
some problems than in others. If true, 
this would seriously challenge the current 
practice of assigning workers to districts 
rather than to problems. A third factor 
which should be taken into account is the 
length of time under treatment of the 
different problems. Have the various 
problems been under treatment equal 
lengths of time? May it not be that the 
unadjusted problems are the new problems? 
In the attempt to study this question 
some rather interesting and challenging 
findings resulted. These are shown in 
Table VII giving the length of time which 
problems showing improvement or adjust- 
ment were under treatment. 

This table shows: 

(1) Of 118 problems reported as im- 
proved or adjusted, 83 problems, or 69 
per cent, showed improvement in less than 
15 months. Of these, 33 problems, or 28 
per cent, of the whole showed improve- 
ment in less than three months. 

(2) Only 14 problems, or 13 per cent, 
of the total changed status during or 
after the 15th month.§ 

A similar study of the problems reported 
as unadjusted showed that 108 problems, 
or 66 per cent, had been under treatment 
less than 15 months while 38 problems, or 
23 per cent of the whole had been under 
care less than 3 months. Also that 39 
problems, or 23 per cent, of the unadjusted 
problems had been under treatment 15 
months or more (some of them more than 
45 months) and that 18 problems, or 11 


5 The time of change for the remaining 21 problems 
or 18 per cent could not be determined from the 
records though improvement or adjustment was known 
to have occurred. 
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per cent, had no information with respect 
to the date of diagnosis of unadjusted. 

How shall these results be interpreted? 
It appears that the majority of problems 
if they are to change at all will show 
change in the first 15 months. After that 
date very few changes occur and if the case 
remains under care the difficulty may be 
regarded as chronic. 
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offer to treatment. They would provide 
a new basis for administrative accounting 
of work by problem rather than case. 
They would point to a concentration 
period during which the best efforts of 
the worker and supervisor should be 
expended on the problem in order to 
secure the best results. They would 
indicate the need for policies and admin- 


TABLE VII 
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* To be read: 3 but less than 6; 6 but less than 9; etc. 


The significance of studies of this kind 
for purposes of case work study and 
control will be obvious. Such studies 
would make possible the derivation of 
indices of disorganization of persons and 
communities. They would make possible 
policies as to whether certain problems 
should or should not be accepted by the 
agency based on the resistance which they 


istrative devices for the special handling 
of problems which might be characterized 
as chronic. They would point to the 
need for the development of better facili- 
ties and greater skills in the handling of 
individual problems and they would 
forever make clear the essential réle which 
social research can play in case work 
procedure and administration. 








JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AMONG THE JEWS IN 
NEW YORK 
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Columbia University 


T= purpose of this investigation 
was to study the records of the 
Jewish boys and girls who were 
arraigned before the Children’s Courts of 
of New York City from 1909 to 1931. 

What proportion of the arraignments 
before the Children’s Courts of New York 
come from Jewish homes? How does the 
percentage of Jewish arraignments com- 
pare with the percentage of Jews in the 
total population? What is the home 
background of the Jewish delinquent 
child? For what types of offenses are 
they arraigned? Do Jewish girls differ 
from Jewish boys with regard to delin- 
quency? From what areas of residence 
do the Jewish delinquents come? What 
proportion of them are acquitted, found 
guilty, placed on probation, or committed 
to institutions? Do the Jewish delinquent 
and dependent children present problems 
that are peculiar to the Jewish group? 
These are questions of interest to those 
who are engaged in child welfare work 
in the city of New York where the Jewish 
population is more than two million. 

The present report deals with the bor- 
oughs of Manhattan, Bronx, and Brooklyn 
only, since the percentage of Jews in the 
other two boroughs of New York, Rich- 
mond, and Queens, is very small. All 
references to New York City throughout 
this report will refer to the boroughs of 
Manhattan, Bronx, and Brooklyn. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


Most of the data for this study were pro- 
cured directly from the courts before 
which the children were brought. Where 
these records were not obtainable the 


figures were procured from the records 
of the Jewish Board of Guardians, or from 
that organization's predecessor, The Jew- 
ish Protectory and Aid Society.! 


THE PROPORTION OF JEWISH CHILDREN 
ARRAIGNED BEFORE THE COURT 


During the sixteen year period, from 
1915 to 1931 the number of boys and girls 
brought before the children’s courts of 
New York was 171,139. Of this number 
31,462, or 18.38 per cent were Jews. 

How does this proportion of 18.38 per 
cent compare with the proportion of Jew- 
ish children to the total child population 
of New York City? In order to make this 
comparison it was necessary to establish 
the number of Jewish and non-Jewish 
children falling within the age limits of 
the children’s Court. Since no children 
older than fifteen, and only a negligible 
number of children younger than five, 
are brought before the Children’s Court, 
the limits determined upon were five to 
fifteen. This age range includes nearly all 
the children attending the elementary 
grades and the junior high school. 

The number of children of age five to 
fifteen was determined from the annual 
reports of the Board of Education of New 
York City. The number of Jewish chil- 


dren of the same age range was computed 


1 The writer wishes to acknowledge the kind co- 
operation of the Hon. Samuel D. Levy, Mr. Adolphus 
Ragan, Dr. Maurice Karpf, Dr. Joseph Zubin, the 
Jewish Board of Guardians, the Brooklyn Jewish 
Social Service Bureau, and the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. The present article is only 
a digest of the report of the survey. The complete 
report and all tabular material is available in manu- 
script form. 
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from the records of the Jewish Education 
Association. These data were secured 
for 1928. 

The total number of children of age 5 
to 15 enrolled in the public schools 
of New York was 724,530. The num- 
ber of Jewish children of the same age 
range was 303,268, or 41.85 per cent. 
As this proportion approximates very 
closely the proportion found by Dr. Dush- 
kin for the year 1917, there is reason to 
believe that the proportion of Jews in 
New York has not changed materially 
during the period under consideration. 

Of every 1,000 children of ages 5 to 
15 in New York, 14 were arraigned before 
the children’s courts during 1928. For 
Jewish children of the same age the rate 
of court arraignment was only 5 per 1,000, 
while for non-Jewish children the rate of 
arraignment was fully 20 per 1,000. It 
appears then that the percentage of Jews 
among children enrolled in the schools 
of New York is about three times as 
high as their percentage among chil- 
dren arraigned before the courts of New 
York. If the Jewish child population had 
had the same rate of arraignment as the 
non-Jewish child population, the number 
of Jewish arraignments during 1928 would 
have amounted to 6,278. Actually, the 
total number of Jewish arraignments was 
only 1,569, or 4,709 less than the expected 
number, 

The ‘‘saving’’ of this number of children 
from becoming court cases redounded not 
only to the welfare of the children them- 
selves, but resulted also in a saving to the 
city of enormous sums. The actual ex- 
penditure, including the Children’s Court, 
Probation Bureau, institutional upkeep, 
etc., is estimated to be approximately $50 
per arraignment. Considering the figures 
for the last 16 years for which data on the 
Jewish arraignments were available, it 
was found that the total number of Jewish 
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arraignments expected on the basis of the 
arraignment rate of the non-Jewish popu- 
lation is 100,773. Actually, the total 
number of Jewish arraignments was 
only 31,462, or 69,311 less than the ex- 
pected number. The ‘‘saving’’ amounts 
to $3,465,539 for these 16 years, or about 


$216,596 per year. 


THE DECLINE IN THE PROPORTION OF JEWISH 
ARRAIGNMENTS 


The proportion of Jewish children 
among the arraigned has been declining 
steadily. It decreased from 30 per cent 
in 1909 to 17.42 per cent in 1931. Group- 
ing the data in five year periods reveals 
that the decrease of the proportion of 
Jewish arraignments was continuous dur- 
ing these two decades. In the first five 
year period, 1909-1913, it was 22.55 per 
cent, during the next five year period, 
1914-1918, it decreased to 20.60 per cent. 
In the period of 1919-1923 it became 19.54 
per cent, and in the period, 1924-1928, 
it decreased to 16.78 per cent.? 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN ARRAIGNMENTS 


The number of girls arraigned before the 
children’s court is much smaller than the 
number of boys. This holds true for both 
Jews and non-Jews. The sex difference is, 
however, much more pronounced among 
the Jewish children. While girls consti- 
tute 26 per cent of the total non-Jewish 
atraignments, they constitute only 17 per 
cent of the total Jewish arraignments. 

Similarly, Jewish girls form only 12.8 
per cent of the total number of girls ar- 
raigned, while Jewish boys constitute 

? Although the general trend of the proportion of 
Jewish arraignments was in the direction of decline, 
there was considerable fluctuation from year to year. 
Marked peaks in the proportion of Jewish arraign- 
ments appeared in 1909, 1914, and 1922, These years 
correspond to three peaks in the immigration of Jews 


to the United States. During the period 1929-1931 
the percentage of Jewish arraignments was 17.29. 
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fully 20.2 per cent of the total number of 
boys arraigned during the period of 1915- 
1930. Since there are no significant differ- 
ences between the sex ratios for Jewish and 
non-Jewish children in the total popula- 
tion, the figures given above indicate that 
the rate of arraignment among Jewish girls 
is about one half of the rate among Jewish 
boys. This sex difference, however, does 
not necessarily point to a greater degree of 
adjustment or a smaller number of problem 
cases among the Jewish girls. The Jewish 
girls brought before the court, though 
smaller in number, seem to present more 
serious difficulties than the Jewish boys. 
Apparently, some influences, such as the 
home and organized welfare work tend to 
prevent the arraignment of Jewish girls 
for minor offenses. This tendency is not 
so marked in the case of Jewish boys. 


CAUSES OF ARRAIGNMENTS 


Not all the children brought before the 
children’s court are accused of delinquent 
behavior. Arraignments of children come 
under two major allegations: delinquent 
and neglected. The children who are 
arraigned because of a violation of the 
law are classified as delinquents, while 
those who are arraigned because they were 
abandoned or are in need of proper guard- 
ianship are classified as neglected or 
dependent. The latter group contains 
also the children who are arraigned as men- 
tal defectives and as material witnesses. 
These are few in number, and are often 
classified by the Court under the allega- 
tion of neglect or dependency. 

A strict line of demarcation between 
neglected and delinquent cases cannot be 
drawn. There is considerable overlapping 
between the delinquent and neglected, as 
is apparent from the legal definitions of 
these terms. Thus, one of these items 
reads: ‘‘‘delinquent’ child shall mean 
a child. ...who so deports himself as 
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wilfully to injure or endanger the morals 
or health of himself or others.’’ Among 
the items defining a neglected child is 
found: *‘(a child) who is in such condi- 
tion of want or suffering or is under such 
improper guardianship or control as to 
injure or endanger the morals or health of 
himself or others."" As a group, however, 
the delinquent and neglected differ in the 
seriousness of the problems they present. 
The proportion of Jews was therefore com- 
puted separately for the delinquent and 
neglected groups. 


PROPORTION OF JEWS AMONG THE NEGLECTED 
AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN 


The neglected children constitute a 
smaller proportion of the total number of 
arraignments than the delinquent. This 
holds true for both the jewish and the 
total population. Thus, of the total of 
69,590 atraignments during the last seven 
years (1924-1930), only 27,819, or 39.95 
per cent, were neglected children, the re- 
maining 60.05 per cent being classified as 
delinquent. The difference between the 
proportion of neglected and delinquent is 
even more marked for the Jewish children. 
Of the total number of 11,863 Jewish chil- 
dren arraigned during this period, 3,755, 
or 31.7 per cent, were classified as neg- 
lected, while 68.3 per cent were classified 
as delinquent. 

The proportion of Jews to the total 
among the neglected children during the 
same period was only 13.5 per cent, while 
the proportion of Jews to the total among 
the delinquent children was 19.4 per cent. 
It appears that there are proportionately 
less Jewish neglected than Jewish delin- 
quent children among those arraigned 
before the children’s court. The rela- 
tively lower rate of neglected as compared 
with delinquent children among Jews is 
probably due to the activities of Jewish 
philanthropic agencies. These agencies 
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seem to be more effective in caring for the 
neglected than for the delinquent child. 
It should be added that ‘broken homes’’ 
are a direct cause of the arraignment of 
neglected children. The smaller propor- 
tion of ‘‘broken homes’’ among Jews is 
probably another reason for the relatively 
low proportion of Jewish neglected 
children. 


DECLINE IN THE PROPORTION OF JEWISH 
DELINQUENTS 


The proportion of Jews among the 
delinquents has decreased consistently 
during the years 1924-1930. Thus, the 
proportion of Jews among the delinquents 
was 23.22 per cent in 1924-1925, 17.92 per 
cent in 1926-1927, and 17.17 per cent in 
1928-1929. The proportion of Jews 
among the neglected does not show a 
similarly consistent decline. 


CAUSES OF ARRAIGNMENT OF NEGLECTED 
CHILDREN 


The mentally defective and the Chil- 
dren held as material witnesses are 
classified by the court with the neglected, 
in accordance with the specification of 
of the law. The proportion of Jews 
among those arraigned as mental defec- 
tives is 6.29 per cent. This proportion is 
less than one-half (40 per cent) of what 
would be expected from the proportion of 
Jews among the total arraignments, and 
less than one-sixth of the expected from 
the proportion of Jewish children to the 
total population of New York City. The 
small proportion of Jews among arraigned 
mental defectives may be due to either a 
smaller proportion of mental defectives 
among Jewish children, or to the greater 
care given to Jewish mental defectives by 
their families and by Jewish philanthropic 
agencies. The proportion of Jewish girls 
among the mental defectives is higher than 
that of Jewish boys. Apparently, the 


arraigned Jewish girl presents a more se- 
rious problem than the arraigned Jewish 
boy. 


CAUSES OF ARRAIGNMENT OF DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN 


In the previous section it was shown that 
more than half of the arraigned children, 
both Jewish and non-Jewish, were alleged 
to be delinquents. What are the types of 
offenses for which these delinquent chil- 
dren are arraigned? Are there any differ- 
ences between Jews and non-Jews in the 
nature and seriousness of offense? Which 
type of offense, if any, is more prevalent 
in the Jewish group? A complete analysis 
by cause of arraignment was made of the 
data for the years 1928, 1929, and 1930. 

All the cases of juvenile delinquency 
are classified by the Children’s Court into 
13 groupings or causes. The type of 
offense with the highest proportion of 
Jews is that of “‘peddling.’’ This was the 
only cause of arraignment with a propor- 
tion of Jewish children larger than the 
percentage of Jews in the total population. 
To each of the other causes of arraignment 
Jews contribute far less than the number 
expected from their proportion in the total 
population of the city. The three groups 
of offenders having the lowest proportion 
of Jews are those arraigned for robbery, 
desertion of home, and burglary. 

In order to make the comparison be- 
tween Jewish and non-Jewish children 
clearer, the 13 causes were classified into 
five major categories. Assault, robbery, 
burglary, and stealing, were classified as 
offenses against the person or property. Dis- 
orderly conduct, peddling or begging, 
ungovernable and wayward behavior, 
were classified as offenses against social 
standards and propriety. Desertion of home 
and truancy constituted the third category. 
Offenses against railroad and corporation 
laws and unlawful entry came in the fourth 
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category. The group of unclassified 
causes formed the fifth category. 

The proportion of Jews in Group 1 (of- 
fenses against the person or property) was 
only one half as large as the proportion in 
group 2 (offenses against social standards 
and propriety). The percentages were 
13 per cent and 26 per cent respectively. 
The group showing the smallest Jewish 
percentage was that for the offenses of 
desertion of home and truancy. Dissatis- 
faction with home or school is less fre- 
quently a cause of delinquency among 
Jewish than among non-Jewish children. 

The proportion of Jews among the 
offenders against social standards and 
propriety was not only larger than the 
proportion for any of the other groups of 
offenders, but was also on the increase. 
The proportion of Jews in this group of 
offenders was 20.66 per cent in 1928, 
25.83 per cent in 1929, and 31.43 per cent 
in 1930. The proportion of Jews among 
the other types of offenders has remained 
virtually unchanged during this period. 


SEX DIFFERENCES 


The proportion of Jews among the girls 
arraigned for offenses against social stand- 
ards and propriety is 13.08 per cent, while 
the proportion of Jews among the boys is 
more than twice as large, 28.17 per cent. 
Similarly, among the children arraigned 
for unlawful entry the proportion of Jew- 
ish boys was 15.63 per cent, while the 
proportion of Jewish girls was only 9.68 
per cent. On the other hand, among 


5 The relatively low percentage of Jews among of- 
fenders against the person and property is of special 
interest in view of the fact that the Jewish delinquents 
were on an average older than non-Jewish delinquents. 
It has been found that this type of offender is most 
prevalent among the older delinquents. See Emory 
S. Bogardus: City Boy and His Problems. A Survey of 
Boy Life in Los Angeles, 1926. This survey reports 
that about 80 per cent of offenders against property 
were older than 13. 


those arraigned for truancy and desertion 
of home, the proportion of Jews among the 
boys was smaller than the proportion of 
Jews among the girls, the former being 
7-17 per cent and the latter 10.66 per cent. 


DISPOSITION OF COURT CASES 


The dispositions of the cases brought 
before the Children’s Court were classified 
into the following five categories, in order 
of severity: Discharged (including  ac- 
quitted and dismissed), suspended sen- 
tence, probation, fined, and committed to 
an institution. In the first group are 
included the children who have been 
arraigned for no adequate cause, and those 
against whom the complaint is not sub- 
stantiated. Those who are convicted of 
a criminal offense and are considered a 
menace to society are committed to 
institutions. The other types of disposi- 
tions—suspended sentence, probation and 
find, are intermediate between the two 
extremes mentioned above. These classi- 
fications include both delinquents and 
neglected. Commitment to institutions 
or probation and supervision in the case of 
the latter is no indication of criminality 
on the part of the child. It is, however, 
an indication of the seriousness of the 
neglect. 

How are the cases of Jewish arraignments 
disposed of? Do their dispositions tend 
to be different from those of non-Jews? Are 
the Jewish cases disposed of more fre- 
quently in one way than in another? The 
data throwing light upon these questions 
were available for 1923 and 1930. It was 


shown above that the Jewish children con- 


stituted a smaller proportion of the total 
number arraigned than was expected from 
their numbers in the population. This 
may be attributed to a number of factors, 
among which group solidarity is to be 
included. Difficulties arising between in- 
dividuals are often settled out of court 
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either by a rabbi or by a court of arbitra- 
tion consisting of leading Jewish laymen, 
in accordance with ancient Jewish law. 
Cases of juvenile delinquency of serious 
nature, such as rape, are sometimes settled 
in this manner.‘ This tendency for local 
arbitration is probably more prevalent 
in the Jewish group than in other groups. 

One would expect the Jewish children 
who are arraigned to be a selected group, 
and to present the more serious types of 
problems. The data reveal that the con- 
trary held true. The proportion of Jew- 
ish children among the acquitted is 41.18 
per cent, or more than twice the propor- 
tion of Jewish to the total arraignments 
in 1923. Among the discharged the pro- 
portion of Jews was 15.97 per cent in 1923 
and 16.20 per cent in 1930. The propor- 
tion of Jewish children among those 
placed under suspended sentence was 37.5 
per cent. The proportion of Jews among 
the children placed on probation is about 
12 per cent, only two-thirds of the ex- 
pected proportion. The proportion of 
Jewish children among those committed 
to institutions, the severest disposition, was 
19.2 per cent.* Among the fined, Jewish 
children constitute a rather high propor- 
tion, 37 per cent. It is probable that 
peddling, an offense quite prevalent among 
the arraigned Jewish children, is usually 
disposed of in this manner. 

Jewish children are not only arraigned 
less frequently, but those who are ar- 


‘See Louis Wirth: The Ghetto, Chicago University 
Press, 1928. 

5 The proportion of Jewish juvenile delinquents 
committed to state institutions has declined markedly 
during the last two decades. Thus, in 1914, the pro- 
portion of Jewish boys among the inmates of the 
House of Refuge, which is a state institution for de- 
linquents of New York City (ages 12-18), was 58.0 per 
cent. In 1931 the proportion of Jews among the in- 
mates of that institution was only 3.6 percent. From 
E. K. Coulter, ‘“‘The Jewish War on Crime,"” Current 
Jewish Record, Nov. 1931. Quoted from the Outlook. 
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raigned present less serious problems as 
judged by the offenses committed as well 
as by the court dispositions. 


SEX DIFFERENCES BY TYPE OF DISPOSITION 


The dispositions of Jewish girls indicate 
that they usually present more serious 
problems than do the Jewish boys. This, 
however, is probably due to a selective 
factor. It has already been shown that 
the proportion of Jews among the ar- 
raigned girls was much smaller than the 
proportion of Jews among the arraigned 
boys. It is therefore not surprising that 
the number of Jewish girls who were 
arraigned included a greater proportion 
of the severer cases of maladjustment 
than the Jewish boys. 


REPEATERS IN THE CHILDREN'S COURT 


While the first arraignment may often 
be fortuitous, a second and third arraign- 
ment are evidence that a child is an habit- 
ual offender. The proportion of recidi- 
vists among the arraigned is thus an 
index of the seriousness of the problem of 
juvenile delinquency within a given group. 
Out of every hundred children arraigned 
before the Children’s Courts of New York 
City, thirteen show previous court records. 
For the Jewish arraignments, only eight 
Children per hundred showed previous 
court records. 

The smaller degree of recidivism among 
Jewish children holds true only for the 
boys. In the case of the girls, recidivism 
is somewhat more frequent in the Jewish 
than in the non-Jewish group. Thus, 
while in the total population the propor- 
tion of recidivists among the boys is twice 
as large as the proportion among girls, in 
the Jewish group the relationship is re- 
versed, the proportion of girls being 
slightly larger than the proportion of boys. 
Two possible explanations present them- 
selves for this greater tendency towards 
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recidivism on the part of the Jewish girl. 
The number of Jewish girls arraigned be- 
fore the court is proportionately smaller 
than the number of Jewish boys. Jewish 
girls are probably much more protected 
and less exposed to conditions which lead 
to delinquency than the girls in the non- 
Jewish population. The Jewish girls 
who are brought before the court have 
broken through the protective influence of 
the family to a greater extent than the 
non-Jewish girls who are arraigned before 
the courts. The arraigned Jewish girls 
thus represent a ‘‘selected’’ group. Hence, 
the chances for recidivism among them 
are much greater than in the group of 
arraigned non-Jewish girls. 

It is also likely that social ostracism 
in the case of the arraigned Jewish girl 
operates much more strongly than in 
the case of the Jewish boy. Thus, while a 
Jewish boy who has offended once may 
be forgiven and returned to the family 
fold, such forgiveness is less frequently 
accorded to Jewish girl offenders. This 
severity of attitude towards the Jewish 
girl may be a factor in causing continued 
delinquency. 


SEASONAL CHANGES IN THE PROPORTIONS OF 
JEWISH ARRAIGNMENTS 


A comparison of the proportion of 
Jewish arraignments to the total by 
months for the year 1928 revealed a strik- 
ing difference between the proportions 
for September and December. The pro- 
portion of Jews to total arraignments 
during September was 12.6 per cent, lower 
than for any other month while in 
December the proportion of Jews was 16.5 
per cent, higher than for any other month. 
The difference between the number of 
Jewish and non-Jewish arraignments for 
the above two months is even more 
striking when the borough of Manhattan 
alone is considered. The ratio of Jewish 
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to non-Jewish arraignments in Manhattan 
was only 9.84 per cent in September, 
but it rose to 15.47 per cent in December. 
The differences between these two months 
in the ratio of Jews to non-Jews was con- 
sistent for both boys and girls and for the 
neglected as well as for the delinquent 
group. 

It is likely that the decrease in the pro- 
portion of Jewish children arraigned dur- 
ing the month of September was due to 
the occurrence of Jewish holidays during 
that month (in 1928 both the Jewish 
New Year and the Day of Atonement oc- 
curred during September). Similarly, the 
relative decrease in the proportion of non- 
Jews arraigned in December is probably 
due to the Christmas holiday. The 
greater family unity brought about during 
those months of the year by the approach 
of the religious holidays during these sea- 
sons probably has the effect of keeping the 
child out of conflict with the authorities. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The comparison between Jewish and 
non-Jewish court cases has revealed two 
significant facts: 

Jewish children are arraigned less fre- 
quently than would be expected from their 
proportion in the total child population. 
The causes of arraignment as well as the 
manner of disposition indicate that the 
Jewish case brought before the court repre- 
sents a less serious problem than the non- 
Jewish case. To what extent these differ- 
ences are due to the charater of the Jewish 
child and the nature of his environment, 
or to the untiring efforts on the part ot 
the numerous Jewish philanthropic agen- 
cies, cannot be determined from these 
data. Both of these factors were probably 
responsible for the striking results. 

The second and equally significant fact #5 
the consistent decline of the proportion of 
Jewish arraignments during the last two 
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decades, in spite of the increase in the per- Jewish child in the growth of character 
centage of Jews inthe city. Whether this and the adjustment of personality and that 
trend downward will continue is doubtful. the next project of the Jewish social 
There is reason to believe that the Jewish organizations will most probably be in 
agencies will turn their efforts more the realm of education rather than that of 
and more toward helping the sormal philanthropy. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK AND ASSOCIATED GROUPS 
PHILADELPHIA, 1932 


The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the National Conference of Social Work will be held 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, May 15-21, 1932. Governor Gifford Pinchot’s address 
of welcome and President Bookman’s address on ‘Social Work Responsibility Arising 
from org, aysonll will mark the formal opening of the Conference on Sunday night, 
May 15. her general sessions include ‘‘Children in National Emergencies’ by Secre- 
tary Ray Lyman Wilbur, ‘‘The Crisis in Social Work’’ by Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, 
“The Partnership of Public and Private Service’’ by C. A. Dykstra, City Manager of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The Conference dinner on Wednesday night, May 18, will celebrate the 
twentieth anniversary of the United States Children’s Bureau with Miss Grace Abbott as 

est of honor. The twelve divisions of the Conference with their chairmen are: ‘‘Chil- 
ren,’’ Mary Irene Atkinson; ‘‘Delinquents and Correction,’’ Jessie F. Binford; ‘‘Health,"’ 
Anna M. Drake; “The Family,’’ Anna Kempshall; ‘‘Industrial and Economic Problems,” 
Paul U. Kellogg; *‘Neighborhood and Community Life,’’ Eugene T. Lies; ‘Mental Hy- 
giene,"’ H. M. Tiebout; ‘Organization of Social Forces,’’ Pierce Atwater; ‘“The Immi- 
grant,’’ Sophonisba P. Breckinridge; ‘‘Professional Standards and Education,’’ Edith 
Abbott; *‘Educational Publicity,"’ Cosains M. Clevenger; and a special committee on the 
American Indian with Lewis Meriam as chairman. 

Associate and special pee include: American Association of Hospital Social Workers; 
American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers; American Association of Schools of 
Professional Social Work; American Association of Social Workers; American Associa- 
tion of Visiting Teachers; American Birth Control League; American Social Hygiene 
Association; Association of Community Chests and Councils, Social Service-Exchange 
Committee; Big Brother and Big Sister Federation; Child Welfare League of America; 

- Church Conference on Social Work of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America; Committee on Relations with Social Agencies of the National Association of 
Legal Aid Organizations; Episcopal Social Work Conference; Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America; Girls’ Protective Council; Home Economists in Social Work; Inter-City 
Conference on Illegitimacy; Mothers Aid Group; National Association of Travelers 
Aid Societies; National Board, Young Women’s Christian Associations; National Child 
Labor Committee; National Community Center Association; National Conference of 
International Institutes of the National Board of the Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciations; National Conference of Jewish Social Service; National Federation of Day Nur- 
series; National Federation of Settlements; National Probation Association; National 
Tuberculosis Association; Social Work Publicity Council; State Conference Secretaries; 
American Association of Public Welfare Officials; American Legion, National Child 
Welfare Division; Association of Pennsylvania Superintendents of Institutions for Chil- 
dren; Committee on the Handicapped; Committee on Volunteers; Executives of Health 
Councils; National Children's a and Welfare Association; National Council on 
Naturalization and Citizenship; National Council, Young Men's Christian Associations; 
Pennsylvania Conference on Social Welfare; Seamen's Agencies; Smith College Schoo! of 
Social Work Alumnae; White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 

Hotel headquarters will be at the Benjamin Franklin with Conference headquarters at 
Convention Hall. Associated groups will have headquarters either at the Benjamin 
Franklin or nearby hoteis. Hotel reservations are in charge of Frank L. Devine, Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce, 12th and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. The Conference 

Bulletin for May carries a complete program of the meetings of the twelve Divisions and 
the Associate and Special Groups. For information write to Howard R. Knight, General 
Secretarv, National Conference of Social Work, 82 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio, 
or Ella Harris, Secretary, Philadelphia Committee on Arrangements, 311 South Juniper 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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INDICES OF STATUS AMONG SOCIAL WELFARE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


SAMUEL HAIG JAMESON 


University of Oregon 


MEANING OF STATUS 


EREAS status implies stabil- 
ity, security, and a set position, 
the processes involved in the 

acquisition of rank by an activity-unit 
from its miliew are positive, dynamic, 
everchanging, and recurrent. These are 
the processes that contribute to the rise or 
the fall, to the gains or the losses in status, 
to the commendations or the disapprovais 
incurred by an organization. To raise 
one’s status and to retain the acquired 
desirable status are the positive propelling 
forces in the determination of the conduct 
of every social welfare activity-unit. 

The bestowal of status upon a social 
welfare agency depends, however, on va- 
rious criteria which change from time to 
time, from organization to organization, 
and from one milieu to another. In spite 
of this dynamic and everchanging phenom- 
enon, there are, indeed, certain common and 
recurrent ones which may be taken as 
indices in the gain, loss, and maintenance of 
status. While the analysis of the life 
histories of 108 welfare agencies. is only an 
insignificant fragment compared with 
the thousands of such activity-units 
throughout the country, the correlations 
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of some dominant criteria in the acquisi- 
tion of status justify their presentation to 
the public. Of course, every social wel- 
fare agency cannot be measured by the 
criteria indubitably apparent in the study 
of these 108 activity-units, but the fact 
still remains that these organizations (and 
some of them are the most typical to be 
found throughout the world) have gained 
or lost status because of the existence of 
these criteria in the social milieu, and 
because they were accepted by the status- 
secking activity-units themselves. Fur- 
thermore, whereas every agency does not 
attach the same significance to a given 
criterion, the list of indices of status pre- 
sented below has shown a positive reaction 
on the part of the agencies studied, which 
confirms their importance. Whether fa- 
vorably or unfavorably, the life activities 
of a welfare agency have bern determined 
primarily by virtue of the operation of 
these criteria. 


METHODOLOGY 


From the study of the life histories of 
this limited number of agencies the writer 
was forced to induce sixteen criteria ac- 
cording to which status was gained or 


lost. Hence the title of this article: 
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Indices of Status Among Social Welfare 
Organizations. One of these seemed to 
have a purely local character, conse- 
quently it is eliminated from this list. 
To put them alphabetically these indices 
arrange themselves as follows: 1. age 
of the organization, 2. clientele, 3. com- 
munity chest membership, 4. financial 
conditions, 5. governmental recognition, 
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basis of recurrent importance assigned to 
any of these fifteen indices by the number 
of agencies studied, was illuminating, 
indeed, after all it remained the opinion of but 
one person. In order to ascertain the extent 
of prevailing attitudes it was deemed 
advisable to present these criteria to the 
executives of social welfare agencies 
throughout the country. Consequently, 


6. 








institutional affiliation, 7. member- 


a questionnaire was prepared for the ex- 


TABLE I 


Ratincs oF 160 Executives 
































CRITERIA 1}2])3]4]5/]6]7] 8 | 9} 10/11] 12] 13 | 14] 15 | rorat| mean | SNAP 
Fi Age. ssi ici ce ctieee Ve 2} 11 —) 1 t 4) 3] 9} ro} 8] 9} 15] z5} 28) 54) 160 |12.350) 15 
HI) Cihemetbe 20 wissen 1} 8} 16] ro} 18} 18} 20} 17] 11] ro} 6) 6} rz} 7} 1) 160 | 7.325) § 
III. Chest membership.... . —| 1] 15] 2] 14} 16] 16} 8) 7] 13] 15] 12] 15]-11] 15] 160 | 9.206) 8 
IV. Financial conditions...| —| 11] 22] 38} 27} 21] 7] 11] 4] 6| 6] 2) 6| —| —| 160 | 5.563) 4 
V. Governmental __rec- 
ognition............ — 41 $1 71 7| 7] 15] 14] 21] 12] 20] 17] 13] 9] 9) 160 | 9.425] 10 
VI. Institutional affiliation.| —| 2) 1/ ro} 20} 13] 18] 14] 24) 13] 12] 14] 7| 6] 6} 160-| 8.588) 7 
VII. Membership.......... 1} 1} 2) 4) 2) 8) 6) 9} ro} 15] 12} 30] 19) 26] 15] 160 |11.031| 14 
VIII. Popularity among 
RBCUIES eis bien $0500 —| 4) 8 18] 22] 18) 14] 19] 7] 17] 8] 7] 9] 7] 3] 160 | 7-700) 6 
IX. Present controlling ; 
constituents.........| 22] §2] 32] 22] 12} 8] 5] 3) 2) 2] —| —| —| —| —] 160 | 3.219) 2 
X. Professional standards.| 28} 50) 29] 19} 12] 4] 4] 2} 4| 3) 2]— 2] 11-4 160 | 3.419] 3 
XI. Publicity............. —|—} 21 $| 4) 7] 24] 12] 24] 19) 18) 19} 16] 13) 8) 160 |10.100) 12 
XII. Range of appeal.......| —| 5] 2} 8] 3] 15} 16] a2| 11] 12] 18] 20) 15] 8} 16) 160 | 9.731) 41 
. Socially recognized 
. Support of civic and 
religious bodies..... — 2) 4) 7| 8} 7} 18] 2x/ 16) 22) 21] 7] 9] 5] 13} 160 | 9.256) 9 
XV. The original organizing 
GTOUP Hs ws ico bee) oy 3} 4) 6 6 §; 4] 31 9) 6 7] 23] 12} 23] 39] 20) 160 |10.944) 13 
TAG eit LS 160 160 
























































ship, 8. popularity among other welfare 
agencies, g. present controlling constit- 
uents, 10. professional standards, 11. pub- 
licity, 12. range of appeal and support, 
13. socially recognized need, 14. support 
of civic and religious bodies, 15. the char- 
acter of the original organizing group. 
After having discovered the operation of 
these indices of status, it was necessary to 
tank them. The writer’s opinion, on the 








press purpose of weighting these indices. 
Out of 348 questionnaires sent to the 
various sections of the country, 214 an- 
swers were received. On account of non- 
conformity to the strict conditions re- 
quired in answering the questionnaire, 48 
were discarded and six came too late to 
be included in the computation. There- 
fore, the statistical data presented below 
is based on the answers given by 160 
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executives of social welfare agencies or their 
representatives.! 


AGE AS AN INDEX OF STATUS 


Although not necessarily a scientifically 
justifiable criterion, the length of existence 
of an organization is taken as an index of 
status. Appeal is made to the patrons and 
donors in the name of age, yet sometimes 
old age becomes a mill stone around the 
neck of an organization. Upon close 
analysis it will be observed that the 
criterion of age sometimes raises the status 
of an agency and at other times it lowers 
its prestige. In cither case, it is reckoned 
as an index of status. The 160 executives 
throughout the country accord to it the 
least degree of importance. 

Out of the total number, 54 rated it as 
fifteenth, 28 as fourteenth, nine as eleventh 
eight as tenth, ten as ninth, nine as eighth, 
three as seventh, four as sixth, one as 
fifth, one as fourth, none as third, one as 
second, and two as first (see Table ID. 
This is a revealing commentary, indeed. 
Not that the element of age is totally 
insignificant in the struggle for and the 
acquisition of status, but that there is a 
type of social welfare agency executive 
which considers it paramount, whereas 
another type attaches to it the least degree 
of importance. It is true that 112 of these 
executives out of the total number place 
this index in the lower quartile. In addi- 
tion to this, the analysis of the ratings 
according to the type of the agency report- 
ing, shows that those who placed it in the 
upper quartile are representatives of homes 
for the aged and orphanages, all of which 
have long histories (Table I). If scien- 
tific generalization be permissible on the 


1The attitudes and the judgments of the average 
social worker are not included in this study. Limi- 
tation of funds has made it impossible to secure their 
reactions. Also, it would be an important contribu- 
tion to discover the attitudes of the ‘‘average man." 
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basis of the above data, it could be safely 
said that the older a social welfare agency is, 
the greater the tendency to attach significance 
to its age as @ criterion in the acquisition of 
status; conversely, the younger and more 
Scientifically inclined an organization, the 
more reluctance there is to consider longevity as 
an organizational criterion in the struggle for 
the gaining of status. 


CLIENTELE AS AN INDEX OF STATUS 


Clientele is the term applied to both 
the temporary and permanent recipients 
of an agency, who are satisfied with, and 
speak well of the work done in their 
behalf, or criticise the agency’s short- 
comings. From the point of view of the 
sophisticated, the “‘hardened,"’ the *‘scien- 
tific’’ social worker, the reactions of the 
clientele may not be considered very 
momentous. Such a contention can be 
justified and scores of agencies will present 
illustration of chronic ‘‘kickers,’’ ‘‘un- 
grateful cads,"’ precautious ‘‘idealizers,” 
etc. They are partisans, whether for or 
against the agency; consequently, their 
opinions and attitudes should be totally 
discounted. Yet, every executive of a 
social welfare activity unit will admit that 
the prestige of his organization is closely 
related to its clientele. If the clientele of 
a family welfare organization refuses to 
patronize? the agency is doomed. 

Whether the 160 executives represented 
East, West, South, or Middle West, 
whether they were old or new organiza- 
tions, chest members or not, they ac- 
corded fifth place to clientele as an index 
of status (Table II). The majority of the 
organization, classified according to type 
of function they perform, rated this 
criterion as the fifth. Only the directors 


*The paradoxical irony of this situation is 
worthy of special treatment for the edification of 
certain self-satisfied types of executives and policy 
moulders. 











of public welfare departments and the 
directors of schools of social work rated 
clientele as ninth and eighth respectively. 
Taking the mean of all, this criterion is 
ranked as fifth in the list. Without an 
analysis of the types of agencies ranking 
these criteria it would be impossible to 
make further generalizations. But the 
data at hand implies that private social 
welfare agencies are inclined to emphasize the 
importance of clientele as an index of status, 
more so than the governmental agencies, on one 
side, and the non-fund-distributing agencies on 
the other. Also, it is evident that there is a 
consensus of attitude as to the significance 
of this criterion: It would be suicidal for 
an agency to ignore its clientele. 


COMMUNITY CHEST MEMBERSHIP AS AN INDEX 
OF STATUS 


The community chest membership cri- 
terion has reference to the exclusion or 
inclusion of a social welfare activity-unit 
in the local community chest as a fund- 
participating agency. Whereas commu- 
nity chest standards and policies differ 
from city to city, membership in this 
collective enterprise, irrespective of cur- 
rent standards, serves as an index of status. 
It is to be admitted that whenever the chest 
enjoys a high standing in the community, 
there is a premium put upon chest mem- 
bership. The higher the status of the com- 
munity chest the more intense is the desire on the 
part of the agency to acquire membership in that 
chest. 

Returns from the 160 executives sub- 
stantiates the above deduction. Out of 
the total number, 69 represented chest mem- 
ber organizations; four gave no data as to 
chest membership, 36 were not chest mem- 
bers; and in 51 cases there was no chest 
in the community. Now, the 69 chest 
members ranked this criterion in the upper 
second quartile by giving to it seventh 
place. The 36 non-members ranked it as 
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eleventh, and the 51 that had no chest 
organization as thirteenth. The mean 
of the total gives to this index of status 
eighth place or 9.206. No-chest areas 
combined with the non-members group 
definitely show that the chest is not an 
important factor in the acquisition of 
status, but the attitude of the chest mem- 
bers tells a different story, indeed. There- 
fore, in such localities where community 
chests are well established and enjoy the 
respect of the population justifiably or 
unjustifiably, the importance of member- 
ship in it as an index for the gaining of 
status becomes more and more apparent. 
In such communities conditional member- 
ship in the chest becomes a nightmare for 
the agency; hence, the struggle to gain the 
confidence of the chest and its representa- 
tives through improvement in function- 
ing or compliance with the imposed 
modifications. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS AS INDEX OF 
STATUS 


Financial conditions serve as symptoms. 
In the bestowal of high or low status on a 
social welfare organization an accurate 
diagnosis of its financial stability becomes 
indispensable. Most of the executives 
come to realize the significance of this 
point as it is evidenced in the preparation 
of technical summaries of financial reports. 
When one agency presents a deficit in its 
books and another hundreds of thousands 
of surplus, their status obviously cannot 
be the same. When the integrity of a cer- 
tain trustee or director of one organiza- 
tion is questioned, and in another even the 
imputation will not be tolerated, both 
cannot enjoy the same standing. 

Whether desirable or undesirable, just 
or unjust, the financial position of an 
agency is taken as an index of status. The 
four sections of the country from which 
the questionaires came, invariably rated 
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this criterion as fourth. Whether these 
representatives were chest members or not, 
men or women, whether they belonged to 
new or old organizations, they gave the 
same ranking. As for the type of 
agency, the twelve homes for the aged 
and orphanages, and the eleven clinical 
foundations ranked it third and sixth 
respectively. Excluding the two agen- 
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of second and eighth. Whether or not 
this is another indication of cultural colora- 


ton is beyond the scope of this paper. 


However, living as we do in a society 
wherein almost nothing can be accom- 
plished without monetary aid, it is not 
surprising to see the high rating accorded 
to the economic condition of an organiza- 


tion in the gaining of status. 


TABLE II 


Rartnes Accorpinc ‘to Sex, Secrion or Country, Cusst Mempersuip, AND AGE 
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cies whose types were unknown, all the 
rest of the 135 ranked it as fourth. That 
there is a common consensus of opin- 
ion as to the importance of financial con- 
ditions as an index of status is unquestion- 
able. Table one shows clearly that sixty 
of these representatives ranked it as third 
and eleven as second. Very few put it in 
the first or the second lower quartiles, the 
heaviest weight being between the range 


GOVERNMENTAL RECOGNITION AS INDEX OF 
STATUS 


Many of our American communities 
have assumed the responsibility of ‘‘en- 


dorsing’’ ‘‘worthy’’ welfare agencies. 
For the discharging of this task, direct or 
indirect, offices are created. The endorse- 
ment of a special governmental department 
or commission is significant because it 
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means the bestowal of high status upon an 
organization, in view of the fact that no 
social welfare agency can secure such en- 
dorsement without an “‘investigation.”’ 
The nature of the findings determines 
whether endorsement shall be (1) granted 
to an applicant, (2) conditionally extended 
or (3) directly refused. Those agencies 
that are endorsed are advertised by the 
department of social welfare in their 
directory. Many of the agencies print 
the fact of their endorsement by this 
governmental body either on their sta- 
tionery or on the organizational literature. 
It is taken as a badge of approval; hence, 
it gives a desirable status. 

Refusal to endorse an agency inevitably 
causes loss of status in the organizational 
miliew. Once an organization is refused 
endorsement it becomes an ‘‘outcast’’ more 
or less, and sometimes an outlaw, with 
serious Consequences. 

As it will be observed in Table I, the 
mean of ranking by the 160 executives for 
this criterion is 9.425 or tenth in the scale. 
Attitudes seem to be scattered with re- 
gard to this criterion as an index of status, 
yet only 48 of them rank it in the first 
lower quartile, 67 in the second lower 
quartile, 36 in the second higher quartile, 
and nine in the first higher quartile. Ap- 
proaching this problem from the point of 
geographical distribution, we find that 
sixty organizations representing the east- 
ern section of the country gave to it ninth 
place, 52, Midwestern and 38 Pacific Coast 
representatives accorded it tenth position 
and the ten southern organizations pushed 
it down to the fourteenth place. The cor- 
relation between East, Middle West and 
the Pacific Coast is so great that it leads 
one to believe in the importance of govern- 
mental status. Similar correlations are 
noticed in the reports of the community 
chest members and non-members, the old 
or new organizations, male or female exec- 





utives (Table I]. But the type analysis 
of agencies presents a different picture. 
Twenty-two character-building agencies 
rated this criterion as thirteenth, eleven 
clinics as twelfth, 51 family welfare agen- 
cies and twenty schools of social work 
as eleventh, eight homes for the aged 
and orphanages as eighth, 29 bureaus and 
foundations as seventh, and 13 public wel- 
fare departments as fifth. Two organiza- 
tions failed to indicate the type of work in 
which they are engaged. The psychology 
at the bottom of these extreme variations 
between character-building agencies on 
the one hand and of the public welfare 
departments on the other, is not difficult to 
see. The functions of the former are pri- 
marily in the hands of private organiza- 
tions and service clubs; hence, no gov- 
ernmental recognition is sorely needed. 
The latter, being a part and parcel of the 
functions of the government, are bound to 
evaluate highly such recognition. Bu- 
reaus and foundations seem to attach more 
significance to this item than do the 
majority of the agencies. Still, the fact 
remains that 116 out of 160 have given a 
range between eighth and twelfth rank 
and that the mean average of all is tenth. 
Some proponents of freedom from govern- 
mental pressures and the advocates of 
‘no entanglements with political forces in 
charity’’ may note that governmental recog- 
nition is to be reckoned with as an index in the 
acquisition of status from public and private 
sources. 


INSTITUTIONAL AFFILIATIONS AS AN INDEX OF 
STATUS 


A social welfare organization assumes 
importance when it becomes affiliated with 
other recognized and highly standardized 
activity-units. Status is accorded on the 
basis of such established relationships. 
In addition to formal affiliation with 
larger bodies, the inclusion or the exclu- 
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sion of the name of a welfare organization 
in the local year books, directories, and 
in the professional literature, assigns cor- 
responding status. 

The mean rating of this criterion by 
the 160 executives is seventh on the list or 
8.588. If there is anything to be gained 
by such relationships no one is going to be 
foolish enough to ignore the fact; hence, 
many of the local organizations take ad- 
vantage of the situation which is equally 
advantageous in many cases to the central 
organization. 

Yet there appears some discrepancy and 
great variation in the distribution of 
ranking given by the executives. The 
Southern representatives have very slight 
use for affiliations as they rank this factor 
thirteenth (Table II, Column 2). Com- 
paratively young organizations, namely, 
those between six and ten years of age, 
rank it as tenth; homes for the aged and 
orphanages together with the public 


welfare departments, assign to it eleventh 


position in the scale. Chest membership 
shows very slight variation, members rank- 
ing it eighth, non-members sixth, and lo- 
calities without a community chest as 
seventh. Here, too, the explanation is sim- 
ple. Those that are chest members have 
their connections with that activity-unit 
which raises their status, whereas the non- 
members and those in communities where 
there are no chests have to make up for this 
loss by affiliating with other organizations. 
Likewise, the younger agencies have not as 
yet succeeded in enjoying the vicarious 
prestige of larger bodies, whereas the 
older ones have been benefited by their 
prestige. As for the South, lack of organ- 
ization due to comparative isolation and 
consequent comparative independence of 
each unit, may present a basis for the prev- 
alent attitude. In spite of all variations 
it may be said that the closer the identifica- 
tion of a local organization with a national 
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or international activity-unit, the greater is the 
reflection of the status of the latter upon the 
former. 


MEMBERSHIP AS AN INDEX OF STATUS 


Social welfare actvity-units have two 
primary sources of revenue: the general 
public and the members. Membership is 
to be understood as the number of people 
recorded on the books of an agency who 
assume partial responsibility, directly or 
indirectly, in promoting the interests and 
in realizing the objectives of that agency. 

The criterion presented in the question- 
naire reads, ‘‘the number of people re- 
corded as members on the books of the 
agency."’ The objective in formulating 
this question was to test the validity of 
significance attached to members rather 
than actual participants. Consequently, 
the mean accorded by the executives to 
this criterion is 11.031 or the fourteenth 
rank on the list. The Eastern section of 
the country rates it as fourteenth, the 
Middle West and the Pacific Coast as 
thirteenth, but the South accords to it 
the enviable position of tenth. Without 
proper analysis of the situation, generaliza- 
tions on this score would certainly not be 
permissible. Meanwhile, it is symptom- 
atic of certain operating factors which call 
forth diagnosis (Table II, column 2). 
Neither chest membership nor the age of 
an organization show marked variations. 
Correlations are very close (Table II, col- 
umns 3 and 4). But in analyzing the reac- 
tions of the various types of agencies we 
get an illuminating phenomenon which 
yields to socio-psychological interpreta- 
tions (Table III). 

The results tabulated in Table III cor- 
roborate the inductions made after the 
study of the 108 agencies. It will be no- 
ticed that homes for the aged, orphanages, 
family welfare agencies, bureaus and 
foundations—all in all—g2 out of 160, 
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rate it fourteenth; departments of public 
welfare and the schools of social work, 33 
out of 160 rate it as thirteenth; the clinics 
give to it fifteenth place, but the character 
building agencies raise it to the eleventh 
position. Now it is most obvious that, as 
a rule, medical clinics are endowed; conse- 
quently, they are free from appeals to a 
general public. Neither do they need to 
launch membership campaigns. Their 
work is on a different level and they 





TABLE III 


Ranxincs AccorDING To THE TypEs or AGENCIES REPRESENTED BY THE 160 ExEcuTives 
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remain. But in the case of character- 
building agencies the situation is different. 
Membership in such an organization is 
based on interest. Members are recruited 
from special strata of society in behalf 
of the welfare of the future ‘‘manhood”’ 
or ‘“‘womanhood.’’ For example, the Boy 
Scouts of America thrives on member- 
ship; the more numerous the troops the 
stronger is the public confidence in its 
activities. That is the reason they take 
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secure support from sources which are 
rather stable. Similarly, the rest of the 
type-agencies, excluding the character- 
building type, are somewhat independent. 
It is true that they believe in having as 
many members as they can muster, yet in 
chest localities membership does not yield 
a large revenue. The payment of one 
dollar, and sometimes even less, entitles 
people to membership. Their names are 
entered in the index files and there they 








great pains in publishing their roll calls— 
the more members the brighter is the halo! 
Furthermore, membership in character- 
building organizations is not confined 
exclusively to boys and girls; it extends 
into the realm of wishful-thinking parents. 
After all, those who have sons and daugh- 
ters take greater interest in such organiza- 
tions. Also, those who are deprived of 
their children or who are childless, vica- 
riously become sponsors of agencies which 
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pretend to develop ‘‘better manhood and 
womanhood.’’ Thus, the  character- 
building agencies are bound to enlarge the 
circumference of their membership, both 
from within and without. Hence, the 
eleventh place. 

No matter what the reaction of the 
other types of agencies, the value of mem- 
bership as an index of status increases with 
the degree of assumption of responsibilities by 
the members. Furthermore, it may be-said 
that whenever a social welfare activity- 
unit becomes the projection of the personality 
of its individual members, the extent of 
membership serves as a fair index of status. 
Thus the greater the number of people who 
identify themselves with an agency the 
more significance has the criterion of 
membership as an index of status. 


POPULARITY AMONG OTHER WELFARE AGEN- 
CIES AS AN INDEX OF STATUS 


Day by day social work is reaching out 
into specialized fields. Meanwhile, in 
many of the communities there will be 
found more than one agency discharging 
ing the same function. In a metropoli- 
tan area scores of city missions, clinics, 
character-building organizations, orphan- 
ages, and many other types may be found. 
As a rule, the reactions of these agencies 
towards one another are motivated by 
rivalry, competition, and conflict. Very 
seldom is emulation enthroned. 

Popularity depends on various traits. 
However, no matter what the basis for pop- 
ularity, the fact remains that the more 
popular an agency in the sight of the rest 
of the social welfare organizations the 
higher will its prestige be. 

So great is the desire for popularity in 
one’s miliew that the 160 executives rank 
it sixth among the indices of status, the 
mean accorded being 7.7. Women execu- 
tives seem to think more highly of this 
criterion, as they rank it of fifth impor- 


tance against the sixth place given it by 
men. The sections of the country also 
show some variations: 98 Eastern and 
Pacific Coast representatives rank it as 
sixth, the ten Southerners as fifth, but the 
52 in the Middle West relegate it to the 
ninth place on the scale. The chest mem- 
bers and those in areas where no chest 
exists agree in assigning to it sixth place, 
but the non-chest members rate it as fifth. 
Furckermore, agencies which are under 
eleven years of age rate it as fourth, 
whereas all the rest rate it sixth. Under 
such circumstances one hesitates to inter- 
pret these figures. Of course situations 
will differ from place to place, and each 
reader will arrive at conclusions of his 
own, but one fact still remains clear—that, 
excluding the Middle Western anomaly, 
there is a fair consensus of opinion with 
regard to the adequacy of this criterion as 
an index of status determination. Whereas 
further generalizations should be with- 
held in this connection, it may be implied 
from the study of the life-history data that 
the less an agency knows about the activities of 
another agency, the more the latter's popularity 
depends upon the reflected attitudes of the sovial 
organizational milieu. 


PRESENT CONTROLLING CONSTITUENTS AS AN 
INDEX OF STATUS 


A welfare agency's life history is a story 
of controls. From its origin to its extinc- 
tion, divergent regulating forces make 
their indelible impressions. The past 
tells its own story of gained or lost status. 
But for an organization to gain, regain, 
and to retain status depends upon the per- 
sonnel which holds the helm of the agency 
at the present. If the present is a culmina- 
tion of the past, the future status of an 
activity-unit is the culmination of the 
present controlling forces. The older an 
organization the less scientific is the 
knowledge about its past administrators. 
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The nature of the status assigned, there- 
fore, is determined by the character of the 
persons wow connected with the adminis- 
tration of the organization. These are 
twofold: the board of directors, and, 
second, the superintendent, the executive 
secretary, or the manager. 

That the present controlling constit- 
uents become one of the highest indices 
of status is well demonstrated by the 
160 executives. Statistically speaking, 
second place in the first higher quartile is 
assigned to it. The mean of the 160 
answers was 3.219. Table I shows clearly 
that no one put this criterion in the low- 
est first quartile, and only seven included 
it in the second lowest quartile. Men 
and Women executives alike ranked it sec- 
ond; East, South and Middle West gave 
the same position as the mean; the Pa- 
cific Coast rated it as third. Chest mem- 
bers and non-chest areas alike, 120 in 
all, rated it second, whereas, the non- 
chest group accords to it a third place. 
Neither do the agencies grouped accord- 
ing to age, show very great variation. 
Those between eleven and 25 years of age 
ranked it third, while those of five to ten 
years of age and 26 and over, put it as 
second. One definite variation, however, 
is observed in the reactions according to 
the types of agencies. The clinics and the 
public welfare departments assigned to it 
third place, but the homes for the aged 
and the orphanages considered it of the 
utmost importance. The reactions of the 
rest are perfectly correlated with the mean. 
These figures speak for themselves and 
they confirm the conclusions arrived at 
through the life-history analysis data of 
the 108 organizations. One conclusion is 
forced upon us; namely, that the integrity 
and the ability of those in present control of an 
agency serve as an unquestionable index in the 
gain and loss of status. 
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PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS AS AN INDEX OF 
STATUS 


More and more social work in the twen- 
tieth century is becoming a matter of tech- 
nique, rather than dispensing relief. De- 
velopment of techniques in meeting social 
needs according to established standards 
set up by the National Social Workers’ 
Conference, the Council of Social Agencies, 
and similar bodies, is serving as an ade- 
quate measure for recognition. 

Adequate professional standards was 
rated by the executives as third on the 
list. As Table I shows, the weight is 
tipped over to the first higher quartile, 
22 out of 160 ranking it as of most impor- 
tant, 52 ranking it second, 29 the third, 
nineteenth as fourth, twelfth as fifth, and 
then a sharp decline occurs. The mean 
accorded to this criterion is very close to 
that given to present controlling constit- 
uents, the former being 3.419 and the 
latter 3.219. Per sections of the country, 
all excepting the Pacific Coast executives 
place it in the third position, while the 
Pacific Coast rated it as second. Whether 
this is an indication that in the West 
more attention is given to high standards, 
I am incapable of stating. No-chest 
members also rated it as second, whereas 
the chest members and no-chest areas 
placed it in the third position. Agen- 
cies between the ages of eleven and 25 
years gave to it third rank and the rest 
second. Both men and women assigned 
to it third place. As for the type of agen- 
cies, there is some variation. Schools of 
social work considered it of the utmost 
importance. This is not difficult to un- 
derstand as they are deeply interested in 
training men and women with adequate 
techniques for the discharge of their duties. 
Also, the clinics rated it as second. Here, 
too, the explanation is rather simple, as 
most of these clinics are operated by physi- 
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cians who place a high premium on pro- 
fessional excellence. Homes for the aged 
and orphanages, however, accord to this 
criterion fourth place. Here again we 
have a commentary on the crystallized 
attitudes and values in the field of social 
work. The great majority of those insti- 
tutions are still running on an archaic 
basis. With rare exceptions, neither the 
executive nor the public conscience has 
been awakened to the possibilities in scien- 
tific procedure with reference to the care of 
the aged and the orphaned. Yet it is 
surprising to see that these representatives 
did not rank it in the lower quartiles; they, 
too, seem to appreciate the value of pro- 
fessional standards in the gaining of 
status. All the rest of the type agencies 
placed it in the third position, 102 in 
number, which correlates with the mean, 
or rather determines the mean. 

On the basis of the above data, the 
development of adequate techniques by 
an agency in meeting certain social needs 
according to recognized standards, be- 
comes an index in the acquisition of high 
status. Conversely, professional inade- 
quacy accords to an agency low status. 


PUBLICITY AS AN INDEX OF STATUS 


One of the media in the acquisition of 
status is publicity. Most people, pro- 
fessional and laymen alike, form opinions 
about the activities of a social welfare 
organization through the instrumentality 
of the written word. But the agencies of 
public information are very discriminating 
with regard to social welfare activity- 
units. Very few of the welfare agencies 
find their names and activities in the daily 
papers. 

Returns from the executives do not cor- 
relate with the life-historical study of the 
108 agencies. Whereas, the latter rank it 
as eighth, the executives accord to it the 
twelfth place. Women seem to favor 


publicity slightly more by rating it 
eleventh against the twelfth by men. 
The Middle West and the Pacific Coast 
agree with women, the East with men, 
but the South gives its own, namely, eighth 
place. Perhaps the function of papers is 
somewhat different in the South compared 
with the other parts of the country, or 
else social organization is, in general, on a 
more or less different level. Evidently 
there is a greater desire for publicity in the 
South and perhaps a correspondingly 
greater opportunity to obtain it. Chest 
members and no-chest areas are in accord 
with the general mean, but the non- 
chest executives think higher of this 
criterion as an index of status. They rank 
it tenth. Of course, one point should be 
borne in mind—that the non-chest organi- 
zations enjoy a freedom to place their 
activities before the public which is not 
shared by the chest members. The latter 
believe in collective advertising during the 
chest campaigns. That only the chil- 
dren’s organizations, institutions for the 
crippled and the like, become the mouth- 
pieces for the rest is admitted, but even 
these may be advantageously shared by 
the insignificant and the less known mem- 
bers of the chest. Agencies over 26 years 
in existence, a total of 54 in number, assign 
to publicity the eighth place. This, too, 
is not surprising. The older an organiza- 
tion the more it becomes a part of the 
community, and like the appendix, a sur- 
vival which needs attention and care at 
certain intervals, which each gets. The 
types of agencies vary in their assignments, 
clinics placing it fourteenth, homes for 
aged and orphanages thirteenth, family 
welfare twelfth, bureaus and foundations 
eleventh, public welfare departments and 
schools of social work tenth, and the 
character-building agencies eighth. The 
last is significant, indeed. In discussing 
membership, allusions were made to 
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publicity. It is an important medium for 
these agencies to advertise themselves and 
their activities in order to bolster up the 
confidence of the average parent and those 
who are interested in a ‘‘better posterity.”’ 
Publicity is their capital. 

On the basis of the above material it 
may be asserted that (1) those welfare 
agencies which have a wider range of appeal 
to the public imagination and sympathy secure 
free and liberal publicity in order to raise their 
status. As a corollary to this, it should 
be added that (2) those agencies which 
are closely connected with the media of 
publicity from a personal point of view are 
liable to get greater publicity. And 
again, (3) heaven help that agency which 
becomes a victim of unscrupulous re- 
porters. After realizing all these possi- 
bilities, few might question that publicity 
serves as an index of status. 


RANGE OF APPEAL AND SUPPORT AS INDEX OF 
STATUS 


Social welfare agencies thrive because 
of their ability to fire the public imagina- 
tion or reason, or both. The term ‘‘range 
of appeal and support”’ refers to an agency's 
success in appealing to the public’s emo- 
tions and in securing real support from the 
same. Recognition is commensurate with 
the intensity of this appeal. If an organi- 
zation can enkindle the public's emotions 
it gains status from the public. This does 
not mean, however, that individual per- 
sons or their aggregates within the same 
community do not become antagonistic 
towards such practices. On the contrary, 
they frequently do. The very agency 
that gains status from the general public, 
in the sight of surrounding agencies 
loses status. In either case, the range of 
appeal is taken as a criterion, both as 
means for the gain and for the loss of 


status. 
That the executives alluded to are aware 


of the value of this criterion as an index of 
status is observed in the following tabula- 
tion. The mean accorded is 9.731 or the 
eleventh position, yet there are distinct 
variations in the attitudes of the various 
groups. Male and female executives show 
the first discrepancy. The former think 
rather highly of this criterion by assigning 
to it tenth place, whereas the latter push it 
down to the thirteenth. Interpretations 
of this situation on the basis of the sta- 
tistical data at hand are impossible, but 
some implications are suggestive when an 
approach is made from the point of view 
of the life-history material of certain wel- 
fare agencies. In general, male executives 
assume greater responsibilities in securing 
the necessary funds for their respective 
organizations than the female executives. 
The latter, as a rule, are more controlled 
by the judgments and the overt actions of 
their board of directors and similar bodies. 
Furthermore, throughout the country, 
there is a larger percentage of independent 
welfare agencies originated, developed, 
and run by men than by women. Such 
agencies thrive because of their appeals to 
the sentiments and the emotions of the 
average public, but more formally organ- 
ized activity-units depend upon the use of 
other techniques in securing their main- 
tenance and in keeping their gained status. 

Another discrepancy is manifested in 
the ratings of the sections of the country. 
The Middle West and the Pacific Coast 
agree by assigning to this criterion twelfth 
position; the Southern reaction correlates 
with the mean, but the sixty Eastern 
agencies think rather highly of this 
criterion. They accord to it eighth place. 
So do the non-chest areas represented by 
51 agencies and the 54 organizations which 
are 26 years of age or older. 

Still another aspect of discrepancy in 
rating appears in the reactions of the wel- 
fare agencies according to their type. 
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Homes and orphanages, character-build- 
ing, family welfare agencies, bureaus and 
foundations, totalling 114 out of 160, 
have rated it as tenth; clinics and schools 
of social work ranked it eleventh and 
twelfth respectively, but the departments 
of public welfare have considered it impor- 
tant enough to ascribe to it the eighth 
place. Again a confusion of quantity 
and recognition is manifested. Neither 
the schools of social work nor the clinics 
are interested in numbers, but no public 
welfare department executive can extract 
a few extra thousands of dollars from the 
legislature or the city council without a 
reference to the range of appeal in terms 
of quantity. Consequently it may be said 
that (1) the range of appeal and support 
maintain a respectable position in the 
sight of social welfare agencies by oc- 
cupying the eleventh rank among the 
fifteen criteria presented, thus indicating 
its significance; (2) the more quantity-minded 
an agency, the more premium will be put upon 
the range of appeal for support as an index of 
status; (3) wherever organizational collectivism 
has lagged behind individualism, the range of 
appeal and support receives greater significance; 
and, finally (4) that the older the agencies 
in a given community the greater impor- 
tance seems to be attached to the range of 
appeal as an index of status. 


SOCIALLY RECOGNIZED NEED AS AN INDEX OF 
STATUS 


Every social welfare organization is the 
result of an assumed or presumable need. 
Those organizations that can demonstrate 
a social need for their respective functions 
vindicate their emergence and existence 
with comparative ease and thereby gain 
high status.’ 


5 In a recent article, Dr. Emory S. Bogardus of the 
University of Southern California, presents 249 proj- 
ects proposed in order to meet the unmet social wel- 
fare activities in the city of Los Angeles, California. 
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The nature, the extent, and the quality 
of service these organizations render in a 
community, secure for them high or low 
recognition. That social need is the high- 
est criterion in the acquisition of status is 
evidenced in the report of the executives, 
The mean accorded by the total number is 
2.144. Only one ranked it tenth; no one 
under tenth. One-hundred three gave it the 
first place outright; fifteen the second; six- 
teen the third, and 26 ranked it between 
the range of fourth to tenth. Irrespective 
of sex, section of the country, chest mem- 
bership and the age of an organization, 
every group gives to it the first place. 
A discrepancy comes in only when the 
types of agencies reporting are analyzed. 
Twenty schools of social work representa- 
tives and twelve executives of homes for 
the aged and orphanages give it third and 
second places respectively. In view of the 
fact that the former are more interested in 
raising professional standards and in em- 
phasizing techniques, the assignment of 
the third place to social need is consistent. 
Homes for the aged and orphanages, hav- 
ing put the controlling constituents on the 
highest pedestal, also are consistent. But 
neither of these groups could have their 
aims realized or even function without 
social approval. The ranking of the 
schools is evidence of the particularistic 
attitudes from which they may still be 
suffering. Furthermore it evidences a 
lack of adequate contact with the prevail- 
ing social attitudes and an erring on the 
side of professionalism. Homes for the 
aged and orphanages, however, take it 
for granted that they are called upon 
by society at large to function in behalf 
of their wards, and as long as quite a num- 
ber of them are still private in character 
the item of controllers retains the highest 





Consult for the details of this, Sociology and Social 
Research. XV, 562-570 (July-August, 1931). 
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position. Otherwise it is most apparent 
that social need is taken as the highest cri- 
terion among the indices of status by 
social welfare organizations. The evi- 
dence presented above is so overwhelming 
that no further comment seems necessary. 


SUPPORT OF CIVIC AND RELIGIOUS BODIES 
AS AN INDEX OF STATUS 


During the past generation the growth 
of ‘‘service clubs’’ in the realm of business 
enterprise has been phenomenal. In cer- 
tain localities such clubs are taken as 
substitutes for the church. Socio-ethical 
preachments are not uncommon in such 
organizations. Some even indulge in 
philanthropic activities. 

Whether a weifare agency is attempting 
to secure moral] and material support from 
the semi-civic or religious bodies, its 
effort will be reflected on the status gained 
or lost. Our 160 executives assign to this 
criterion the ninth place, but the distribu- 
tion of assignments are so varied that a few 
comments seem necessary. The bulk of 
the weight falls within the range of 
seventh and eleventh with 98 votes; the 
rest of the ballots diffusing themselves in 
both directions with a heavier thirteen at 
the bottom and without anything at the 
top. Men give it the eighth place, 
whereas women give it the tenth. Here 
is the first discrepancy which does not 
yield itself to ready interpretation in 
terms of current social organization. 
Although it is true that most of the service 
clubs are run by men and for men, and that 
therefore the male executives keep closer 
contacts with such bodies, it must be borne 
in mind that most of the churches are 
attended and run (indirectly) by women; 
hence, the female executives should en- 
joy their support and seek status from 
them. If this were true, they would 
balance each other. Our life-history data 
sheds some illumination on this point 
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which facilitates our interpretation. The 
identification of the men executives with service 
clubs is closer than that of women executives 
with the church bodies. As a rule, women 
executives while passing through the proc- 
ess of their academic and professional 
training, grow colder towards their church 
affiliations. Not infrequently this takes 
an anti-church bent, though not necessa- 
rily anti-religious. Those who consider 
themselves religiously emancipated be- 
come reluctant to appeal to the religious 
bodies. Also the number of female serv- 
ice clubs to whom they may turn for 
assistance is small and, what there are, 
are not so well organized. And again, 
although some women executives run the 
gamut of male service clubs for help, most 
of them possess either sex-consciousness 
or a superiority complex which inhibits 
the cultivation of intimacy. Conse- 
quently, it is not surprising to see their 
rating of this criterion somewhat lower 
than that of men executives. On the 
other hand, the men executives in addition 
to being either members of service clubs 
and living closer to them, enjoy the priv- 
ileges of custom and tradition. It is 
easier for a man to resort to diplomacy 
and expediency than for a woman because 
the former has been trained in this direc- 
tion, while the latter is just being initiated 
into this social heritage. Men executives 
can get under the skins of male ministers 
with greater ease than can women, still 
somewhat bewildered by their new 
emancipation.‘ 

The ranking by four sections of the 
country is not less perturbing with regard 
to this criterion: only the Pacific Coast 
correlates with the mean; 52 Middle West 
executives rank it sixth, ten Southerners 
as seventh, but the 60 Easterners drop 


‘In interviews with hundreds of executives of 
both sexes these psycho-social traits and characteristic 
have frequently cropped out very plainly. 
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it to the eleventh place. Why such a 
discrepancy? Answers do not appear read- 
ily, and if they do in the long run, prob- 
ably they will be well-tinctured with 
conjectures. Meanwhile the fact remains 
and calls forth some analysis. (1) In 
the first place, the South and the Middle 
West are dominantiy religio-centric in 
their social organization. Both the 
church and its affiliated auxiliaries occupy 
important positions in the behavior of 
their constituents. Patterns of ‘‘virtuous 
conduct”’ are derived not from contempo- 
raneous social realities but copied from the 
ideals of the past. Hence, the desire to 
secure and maintain the support of reli- 
gious and civic bodies in these areas, for 
whatever activity these bodies frown 
upon is doomed. (2) In the second place, 
both the Southern and Middle Western 
areas are still under the influence of the 
primary group norms. No social welfare 
agency can escape their vigilance, and 
none can afford to ignore their dominion. 
(3) Thirdly, most of the social welfare 
agencies in the Eastern section of the coun- 
try are private, independent, and well- 
established. They have already secured 
their respective niches in the life of society 
which they pretend to serve. They 
cater to a definite clientele with a more 
accurately defined circle of donors. 
Neither the civic nor religious bodies reach 
them. Thus there is the lower rating of 
this item by these Eastern agencies. 
(4) Finally, the service clubs of the 
Southern and Middle Western areas are 
more compact with a homogeneous group 
of people who know what is going on in 
their communities. Furthermore, they 
are composed of the ‘“‘notables’’ of the 
city to whom ready appeals can be 
presented. 

With reference to chest membership a 
slight variation is also manifested. Chest 


membership rating is correlated with the 
mean of the total returns. Non-chest 


members rate it as eighth, whereas areas | 


without chests rank it lower than the 
mean, namely tenth. Here, too, the 
reason is rather apparent. The non-chest 
are primarily in the East and the analysis 
presented in the preceding paragraph is 
sufficient explanation. But the non-chest 
organizations are bound to rely more on 
the munificence of the civic and religious 
bodies for different reasons, to be sure. 
Age classification of the agencies also 
shows a wide variation. Organizations 
under ten years of age rank it seventh; 
those between eleven and 25 correlate with 
the mean; those over 26 years place it in 
the tenth position. Thus, between the 
rating of the younger and older organiza- 
tions a great difference exists. Among 
many factors that enter into this situation 
perhaps the stablized status of the latter 


and the desire for recognition on the part | 


of the former towers the rest. 

Still a greater discrepancy appears in the 
analysis of the reports according to the 
type of agencies, only the schools of social 
work rating correlating with the mean. 
Clinics put it in the tenth and the family 
welfare agencies in the eighth places. 
Then comes the widest variation. Homes 
for the aged and orphanages which have 
hardly anything in common with social 
welfare bureaus and foundations join 
hands in assigning to this criterion twelfth 
place. On the other hand, the character- 
building agencies and the departments of 
public welfare raise it to the sixth place. 
The implication is that the more public 
and collective a welfare agency in its function 
the greater is the dependence upon civic and 
religious bodies for the acquisition of status; 
likewise, the more private and independent the 
nature of a welfare agency the less dependence 
upon the religio-civic public. 
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THE ORiGINAL ORGANIZING GROUP AS AN 
INDEX OF STATUS 


In the acquisition of status, the nature 
and the character of the original organiz- 
ing group of a new agency assumes some 
significance. That this criterion is not to 
be ignored in the acquisition of status is 
evidenced in the ranking given by the 
social welfare excutives. According to 
the mean, 10.944 it is placed in the thir- 
teenth position. Women seem to rate it 
higher than the mean and men lower, 
twelfth and fourteenth respectively. 
(1) Perhaps men know more about the 
character of the organizers of social wel- 
fare agencies than do women, or else (2) 
they read their own proclivities into the 
actions of the dead, or (3) they are more 
sceptical of humanitarian motives than 
are the opposite sex. Middle West and 
the Pacific Coast join and place it as four- 
teenth, and the South attaches a little 
more importance to it by ranking it 
twelfth. But the Eastern executives show 
the greatest deviation from the mean by 
assigning to it the tenth place. As for the 
reasons for this attitude on the part of the 
Eastern representatives a two-fold inter- 
pretation is offered. Social welfare agen- 
cies divide themselves into two major 
groupings: (1) those that have been well 
established and known historically to the 
public and (2) those that are just emerg- 
ing according to the exigencies of the 
social situation. In the case of the 
former, emotions are evoked in the name 
of past social benefactors. This is a form 
of hero-worship. Booth, St. Vincent, 
Nightingale, Ozanam, Crittenton, Willard, 
Wesley, Rathbone fire the imagination. 
What these people stood for is emotionally 
idealized and sentimentalized. And the 
Eastern section of the country is rich in the 
possession of such organizations. In the 
case of the latter, however, the appeal is 


directed to the minds of men. Social 
changes come so rapidly that they necessi- 
tate the emergence of new welfare agen- 
cies to cope with the changing situation. 
Thus arise clinics, foundations, and re- 
search bureaus for the analysis of juvenile 
delinquency, for the prevention of tubercu- 
losis, for the assistance of the ever increas- 
ing number of travellers, and many others. 
These are new; they have cropped out in 
the lifetime of contemporary man; the 
names of the leaders or the sponsors are 
known to the masses. Furthermore, the 
headquarters of most of these newer agen- 
cies are in the East. Is it a wonder that 
the purposes, the character, the economic 
and social standing of these modern heroes 
of ‘‘social salvation’’ lend prestige to 
organizations that carry their names? 

Chest membership, too, shows a slight 
variation. Non-chest members’ ratings 
correlate with the mean. Members of 
the chest rank this item as fourteenth, 
and the no-chest areas eleventh. Here, 
too, whatever was said in the preceding 
pages regarding the characteristic traits 
of no-chest areas supports the evidence. 
Organization in such areas supports the 
evidence. Organizations in such areas 
have to rely on sources of status other than 
the recognized community chest; hence, 
a premium upon other criteria is expected. 
Furthermore, the centers of population 
in the eastern states, as a rule, being with- 
out community chests, the significance 
attached to this criterion by the no-chest 
areas is within the range of logical expec- 
tation. A similar phenomenon appears in 
the analysis of agencies as to their respec- 
tive ages. Those under 25 years of age 
rank it fourteenth, and those over this as 
eleventh, a notable variance, indeed, which 
should be attributed to the idealization 
of the agencies’ originators by their present 
representatives. 

As for the type of agency returns, a 
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wider difference is manifested. The char- 
acter-building agencies rank it fifteenth. 
Family welfare agencies and bureaus or 
foundations correlate with the mean, 
exactly fifty per cent of the total number. 
Departments of public welfare and the 
schools of social work agree in placing it 
as fourteenth, but the representatives of 
the clinics and homes for the aged and 
orphanages rank it as ninth. Once more 
the appeal to the emotions and intelligence 
reveals itself. In the case of the former, 
the character and the integrity of the 
organizing group is as a rule an open book; 
therefore, the organizers wish to get recog- 
nition on that account. As for the latter, 
the process of idealization is frequently 
responsible for ranking this criterion 
rather highly. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Social welfare agencies live in a world 
which places a premium upon recognized 
status; their place in the organizational 
miliew is determined, not by the principle 
of self-estimation, but by rules and regula- 
tions of assignment set up by outsiders. 

It is the organizational miliex that has 
devised a scheme of criteria for the distri- 
bution of status to these units of activity. 
These may be taken as the indices of status. 
Meanwhile, the data presented above 
show that these indices of status are rela- 
tive, never absolute. Consequently, they 
are subject to the operation of the proc- 
esses of social change. Social situations, 
therefore, mould the character, the con- 
duct, the ‘‘personality,’’ we may be al- 
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lowed to say, of the agencies on the basis 
of the acquisition of recognition according 
to prevalent criteria of status. As it was 
pointed out above, social situations are 
never identical; therefore, reactions to the 
indices of status are not alike. Mean- 
while, the data presented in this paper 
demonstrates that there is a positive reac- 
tion to the fifteen criteria of status. Social 
welfare organizations pursue these criteria 
whenever situations call for action. 

Among the welfare agencies there ap- 
pears to be a more or less crystallized con- 
sensus of opinion with regard to certain 
indices of status. For instance, there is 
the least disagreement in placing social 
need, the present controlling constituents, 
professional standards, financial condi- 
tions, toward the top; and age, institu- 
tional affiliations, and publicity in the 
lower quartile. But there are other items 
within the range of these fifteen indices of 
status which show the widest variation of 
attitudes. Among these may be cited the 
criteria of support of civic and religious 
bodies; nature of the original organizing 
group, clientele, chest membership and 
popularity among other agencies. In 
view of the fact that definite and contrary 
attitudes seem prevalent with regard to 
these criteria, they may be called the 
marginal indices of status. The crystalliza- 
tion of attitudes with reference to these 
marginal indices is at once an invitation 
to the social welfare organizational milieu 
and a challenge to those entrusted with 
the task of standardizing the social wel- 
fare activity units. 
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E case study method represents an 
intensive descriptive approach de- 
signed to picture concretely and as 

fully as possible the total person in his 
total social world. Through such a de- 
scription, one is able to observe concretely 
how the equipment—physical and mental 
—which he brings into the world has been 
conditioned by his experience, and how it 
functions in enabling him to meet the re- 
quirements in the situations in which he 
moves. Shortcomings inhering in exist- 


ing tools of description and analysis limit 
the complete and accurate description of 
the whole person as he reacts to the wide 
variety of stimuli in h?s social background, 
imposing thereby a practical limitation, 
but the case method represents the most 
thorough approach yet developed to de- 


tail factors which are significant in under- 
standing his social behavior 

A distinction should be noted between 
the use of the case method in remedial 
social work, and its use in social research. 
The practical nature of remedial work, and 
the larger number of cases ordinarily 
cartied by the social worker, demand an 
investigation designed to furnish informa- 
tion that will enable the worker to treat 
the case immediately. 


1The methodological implications set forth here 
issue from an examination of case study literature as 
well as from the writer’s own experience in making 
intensive case studies of more than 60 problem and 
delinquent boys, and interviews with 50 narcotic drug 
addicts, while a member of the staff of the Boys’ 
Club Study, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity (Frederic M. Thrasher, director), and in con- 
ducting studies of more than a hundred men in con- 
nection with Studies in Care of the Homeless (Nels 
Anderson, director) of the Research Bureau of the 
Welfare Council of New York City. 


In research, this immediate practical 
demand is not made of the student. He 
has time and leisure to examine thor- 
oughly the backgrounds of the person in 
whom he is interested. He is not required 
to do anything about the case, other than 
to picture it as completely as possible. 
He may, of course, desire to manipulate 
the behavior of specific cases as a means of 
testing hypotheses; here, however, the 
problem of adjusting the case is incidental 
to the larger problem of thorough de- 
scription and analysis. 

There are four methods fundamental to 
adequate and careful case study research, 
where the study of personal behavior is 
concerned, which are necessary to a com- 
plete description of the person’s makeup 
and of the factors conditioning it. These 
methods, medical, psychiatric, psychomet- 
ric, and sociological, are closely related. 

The medical approach is designed to 
describe as completely as possible the 
functioning of the person as an organic 
unit, and especially to point out patho- 
logical physical conditions that may in- 
fluence behavior, (1) directly, by interfer- 
ing with the person’s physical and mental 
efficiency, or (2) indirectly, by influencing 
his conception of himself and his conse- 
quent behavior, or (3) both. Adequate 
analysis of the behavior of the person de- 
mands a thorough physical examination 
to determine the presence or absence of 
pathological physical conditions which 
may be associated with his behavior. 

The psychiatric method, although it 
may involve a complete case study ap- 
proach, is primarily concerned with the 
detection of psychoneurotic tendencies 
and psychotic mechanisms, and in indicat- 
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ing the process by which they are devel- 
oped. Psychiatric study is ordinarily 
carried on by the medical expert who also 
has had especial training in psychiatry. 
The psychiatrist is also interested in 
detecting attitudes of the person which 
may be highly charged with emotional 
content, and which seem to influence his 
behavior in specific ways. Adequate psy- 
chiatric diagnosis, of course, demands, in 
every case, a careful physical and neuro- 
logical examination of the case studied. 

The psychometric study of the abilities 
of the person is necessary to indicate what 
his capacities are. Of equal importance 
with the determination of the person’s 
abilities is the careful description of how 
they eventuate in behavior, and condition 
his ability to respond to the requirements 
imposed on him in his groups. 

The sociological approach is designed 
to indicate fully how physical factors, 
intellectual factors, and emotional factors 
and psychotic tendencies seek expression 
in the social life of the person, to describe 
as adequately as possible his social experi- 
ence, to determine his attitudes, his wishes, 
his conception of himself, his status 
in his social groups, group definitions 
and requirements which demand charac- 
teristic responses of him, and habitual 
modes of response which he has worked 
out as a result of his experience. Such 
an approach involves, of course, a collec- 
tion of all existing information on the 
person contained in the files of agencies 
and institutions with which he has come 
into contact, as well as observations of 
him by his associates. The sociological 
approach, as well as the psychometric, 
the psychiatric, and the medical methods, 
uses the interview and observation in 
the collection of material. The sociologi- 
cal interview with the case seeks to secure an 
intimate account of his experiences and 
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attitudes, his wishes, and his conception 
of himself in the world of events and per- 
sons in which he moves.’ It is also de- 
signed to secure the reactions of other 
people, such as parents, siblings, teachers, 
social workers, employers, and others who 
who have known the person in more or 
less formal relationships; the person's 
associates and neighbors; the person’s 
groups; and the person's intimate friends, 
ecc.—in an effort to understand his status 
among such people, their evaluation of his 
personality, and the problems that they 
think he presents. The sociological observa- 
tion secks a concrete, accurate account of 
the person’s movement among his inti- 
mate social groups, such as the family 
and the gang, and in recreational groups, 
institutional situations, casual informal 
groupings, special situations presenting 
stimuli of particular types,;—movies, clin- 
ics, etc.,—in an effort to delineate the 
interactions to be observed between the 
person and his associates, the pattern of 
conditioning in evidence, and the types 
of adjustments that he makes in such 
situations. The use of the interview and 
the observation does not minimize, of 
course, the importance of such tools to 
the doctor, the psychiatrist, and the 


2 The interview may consist of a definite situation in 
which the subject gives information to the inter- 
viewer which the latter records, at the time of the 
interview, preferably, or later. In this situation the 
interviewer asks the subject questions to clear up 
doubtful points, and solicits information about the 
subject's experiences and attitudes. ‘The interviewer, 
of course, encourages the subject to talk spontane- 
ously and freely, and avoids cramping the situation 
by holding the interviewee to a set of cut and 
dried questions. (2) The interview approach may 
also be used in having a subject write an account 
of his experiences and attitudes. In such a case, the 
interviewer reads this account, takes steps to verify 
such portions as can be verified, and encourages the 
subject to write additional material suggested by the 
account which he first prepares. 














psychologist, but emphasizes the impor- 
tance of picturing completely the réle of 
the person in his social groups. 

The importance of description is stressed 
because basic to thorough analysis is 
adequate description of what takes place, 
unencumbered by concepts which may 
catry varying meanings to those using 
them. The adequate formulation of hy- 
potheses, concepts, and processes demands 
a careful description of elements ob- 
served in personal behavior in a variety of 
situations, and the abstraction from these 
descriptions of elements which are com- 
mon to cases similar in several respects. 
Description further contributes to an 
understanding of behavior by pointing 
out how intellectual, physical, and emo- 
tional factors reveal themselves not only 
in the clinic situation where they are 
detected, but also in situations where 
they are to be observed as conditioning 
factors affecting adjustment. 

Every effort should be made to render 
descriptions of behavior accurate and 
reliable. Reliability may be accom- 
plished in the interview by taking careful 
notes, or a verbatim record of what the 
subject says. I have been able to secure 
practically verbatim accounts from sub- 
jects by the use of the typewriter at the 
time of interview, and have secured verba- 
tim records of interviews, including my 
own questions and comments as well as 
the responses of subjects, by the use of the 
ediphone. I have also secured accounts 
of boys, following Dr. Thrasher’s lead, by 
presenting them an outline and having 
them dictate their experiences into an edi- 
phone. In our case studies at New York 
University, we have gone far toward estab- 
lishing the reliability of interview infor- 
mation by the use of such methods. 

Some mention should be made of the 
use of the typical case. There has been a 
tendency to take a few cases and to gener- 
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alize from them, either directly or by im- 
plication, about supposedly similar cases 
and about the cultural backgrounds from 
which these cases come. My own experi- 
ence has led me to proceed with extreme 
caution in assuming that any case, in its 
totality, is typical of other cases, and that 
cultural definitions in his social world 
have operated on him in a manner typical 
with the influence they have exerted on 
other cases. Even when elements in the 
lives of two cases are carefully equated, 
many factors arise, vyhen the cases are in- 
tensively investigated, to make them each 
unique, in many respects, in the world of 
experience. Of course, it is possible to 
examine a group of cases having factors in 
common, such as age, education, national- 
ity background, intelligence, problem 
presented, physical constitution, etc., and 
of noting the similarities of their behavior 
in situations that are common for them all. 


This consideration is illustrated by the study of the 
homeless at the Research Bureau of the Welfare Coun- 
cil of New York City. We discovered in making a 
physical and mental study of one thousand men that 
they were largely alike in these respects: (1) they 
were homeless, largely isolated from relatives and 
friends; (2) they were jobless; (3) they were reduced 
to the common necessity of applying to the city for 
food and shelter; (4) they were single, only a small 
number of them ever having been married; (5) the 
great majority of them said that they had been “‘laid 
off’’ from their last steady jobs. These, and other 
characteristics—arrived at statistically—may be said 
roughly to be typical of the homeless man. A knowl- 
edge of such characteristics of the homeless group 
gives meaning to the study of individual cases. Case 
studies that we are undertaking of some of these men 
reveal differences in the process by which they arrived 
at their present state of affairs—and also differences in 
attitudes, habits, philosophy of life, etc. The 
respects in which the men are alike represent the 
characteristics of the type; the respects in which they 
are different give warning against generalizations 
about the group from studies of specific cases. A few 
men, presenting characteristics of the type as outlined 
above, presented also such mechanisms as dementia 
praecox, paranoid trend, chronic alcoholism, etc. If 
we had not examined a large group of men but a small 
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number, and if by chance we had encountered a num- 
ber of such cases, we would have an essentially differ- 
ent picture of the type. 


It is not sufficient, therefore, to examine a 
few cases and to generalize from such 
cases about characteristics of the group. 
My own feeling is, although I realize fully 
that a different point of view is held by 
students of the case method, that a typical 
case is one which presents characteristics 
common to a statistically large proportion 
of the cases in the group of which it is a 
member, the group being made up of a 
random sampling of the total universe 
represented, or of all members of the uni- 
verse, when this is possible. The use of 
the statistical method in this connection, 
it seems to me, if it is applied with com- 
mon sense, a prerequisite not only for sta- 
stical but also for case study research— 
provides a useful check against the investi- 
gator’s judgment at a time in the develop- 
ment of scientific sociology when we 
state empirically—rather than experi- 
mentally—our hypotheses of behavior 
causation.® 


II 


An essential feature of the case study 
method is the ‘approach to the intimate 
world of attitudes and experiences of the 
person, such as can be secured only by 
consulting him. Criticisms have been 
measured against such material that it does 
not agree with what the subject does. 

These criticisms are valid when no at- 


*This consideration holds whether the type is 
concrived of as representing the existence of a set of 
characteristics common for the group at a particular 
moment in time and space, or in terms of a process or 
pattern. The emergence of units, of the process, or of 
the pattern, proceeds from a careful description and 
analysis of individual cases, and from a statement of 
the respects in which these cases are alike. It is of 
course obvious that sound scientific generalization 
applies to all of the members of the class on which 
the generalization is based. 


tempt is made to check the individual's 
story against objective data. However, 
most case studies that are to be taken seri- 
ously test the veracity of a sufficient 
amount of the subject’s account to deter- 
mine the extent to which he may be relied 
upon. Such a procedure is part of the 
routine of checking case material.* Fail- 
ure to check the subject’s veracity does not 
disqualify the data, but the investigator. 
The significance of verbal material can 
be determined by relating it to a number of 
other facts about the man. Psychiatrists 
who are competent methodologists relate 
verbations to a man’s behavior, and they 
are often able to describe characteristic 
associations between the two. Different 
men do not have to use the same words in 
the same arrangement, moreover, in order 
to present similar mechanisms. Such 
mechanisms as hallucinations, ideas of 
reference, inferiority complex, and paran- 
oia, are recognizable by the presence of 
certain characteristic responses. I have 
been able to demonstrate in my own case 


4A study that is being made at the present time 
at the Welfare Council illustrates the method by 
which verification is attempted. We have inter- 
viewed two hundred men picked at random, all com- 
ing from a public lodging house, to discover who they 
are, the resources that they possess for reconstruction 
in their backgrounds, the nature of their occupational 
histories, etc. We are checking the statements made 
by the men by sending letters to relatives that they 
have given the addresses of, to employers for whom 
they say they have worked, to organizations with 
whom they indicate they have had experience, to 
people whose names they have given as those of 
friends. Another way of checking these men’s 
statements is by means of determining the extent to 
which their accounts of conditions in the city agree 
with these conditions as they can be observed inde- 
pently. Still another method is a check on the inter- 
nal consistency of their accounts. One man, for 
instance said he had a great invention worth millions 
of dollars. He had experiemented with this inven- 
tion for a long period of time. His statements about 
his invention, however, do not agree with the body 
of information which he gave about himself. 
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studies that problem boys who behave in a 
certain way in certain situations present 
characteristic verbations which are signifi- 
cantly related to these situations. I find 
that I can also predict fairly adequately 
how a teacher is going to behave toward a 
certain problem by asking him in advance 
what he thinks about such a problem and 
how he thinks it ought to be treated. 
Furthermore, the person’s conception of 
his social values, as revealed by his verbal 
responses, is behavior. Such a conception 
may Change in response to the situation, or 
it may remain constant. The fact that a 
person’s verbal responses are not always 
the same is no more warrant that they are 
not valid scientific data than is the fact 
that a person does not always behave 
overtly the same a warrant that disquali- 
fies his acts as the data for science. 

There are fundamental reasons why a 
subject’s verbal accounts about himself 
must be used in understanding his behavior. 
In the first place there are many situations 
in which the subject behaves to which we 
are not admitted as observers. One may 
check such statements by securing from 
him accounts about an identical experi- 
ence in different interviews and then com- 
paring these accounts and by determining 
the internal consistency of the accounts 
given. In the second place, the investi- 
gator enters the person’s life at a particular 
moment and studies him ordinarily over a 
period of time,the total of which is but a 
small fraction of the time during which 
he lives and behaves. !n the third place, 
a subject’s overt, observable behavior is 
not always completely indicative of his 
total response. 

Another essential feature of the case 
study method in research is involved in 
the standardization of the methods of 
study so that material gathered will be 
comparable. This uniformity of approach 
can be largely accomplished by the use of 
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schedules itemizing information that is to 
be gathered on each case studied, and by 
the careful definition of concepts where 
concepts must be used. These schedules 
may be used as guides to observations, to 
interviews, and to psychiatric and medical 
examinations. The statistical description 
of cases, as well as the empirical analysis 
of them; demands this standardization of 
methods of study. 

The statistical and case study methods 
are used together with great advantage. 
By the use of the case study we are able to 
build up a complete description of the 
makeup of the specific case and of the back- 
grounds affecting it. By the use of the 
statistical method we are able to present a 
picture of a set of factors present in a large 
number of cases. The statistical unit may 
consist of a quantitative fact like the rela- 
tion of height to weight, or it may con- 
sist of a pattern demonstrated by the case, 
such a pattern, for instance, as dementia 
praecox. It is sometimes possible to re- 
duce a pattern to a neat quantitative unit, 
as has been done in the case of the concepts 
of mental age and I.Q. Where quantita- 
tive and numerical definition of units is 
not possible, we may nevertheless describe 
relationships statistically. The relation- 
ship, which presents a characteristic con- 
figuration of facts, is used as the unit or 
concept. The adequacy of our statistical 
description depends upon the care with 
which we define units or concepts. Over 
and above this, the statistical method 
lends precision to the description of large 
groups of cases; the case study method 
lends precision to the description of the 
specific case. The statistical method deals 
in percentages and in degrees of associa- 
tion, and states probabilities with refer- 
ence to the specific case. The case study 
is of great use in supplying a variety of de- 
tails concerning a relationship which the 
statistical method has found to exist. 














It describes the manner by which this re- 
lationship enters into the experience of 
the specific case. 

Another consideration of importance in 
analyzing behavior is concerned with an 
adequate understanding of what normal be- 
havior is. There is lacking in the field of 
inquiry today an adequate literature on 
normal behavior, so that attaching signifi- 
cance to factors found in the selected 
gtoup, where no comparison with the 
normal group is to be had, lacks the scien- 
tific precision needed in careful analysis. 
Is the normal person (1) one whose be- 
havior closely approaches the average for 
large unselected samples of cases; (2) one 
who is not called abnormal by society; or 
(3) one whose response patterns have a 
a consistency in the situations in which 
he finds himself that is not present in the 
abnormal case? Answers to such ques- 
tions call for studies of the unselected 
population and the gathering of material 
on‘it that is comparable with material on 
selected groups. 
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One of the contributions of the case 
study method to research is in the analysis 
of the specific case. The analysis of per- 
sonal behavior can proceed only from a 
careful examination of the person as a 
whole in his social background. The 
adequacy of this analysis may depend, of 
course, upon the determination of the 
factors that seem to be influencing his 
behavior and a manipulation of his be- 
havior or of his social situation so as 
to determine the réle of these factors in his 
life. Such an analysis, of course, demands 
a careful description of what is done in 
manipulating behavior and a considera- 
tion of all of the facts that are likely to 
produce altered responses. 

The analysis of the single case involves 
a weighting of factors found to be pres- 
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ent by the investigator. Useful checks 
against the investigator's judgment are 
the method of paired comparison and a 
testing of one’s hypotheses in experimental 
situations. The writer has presented cases 
to child guidance clinics which indicated 
that misbehavior was due to intellectual 
defects. He has been able to supply other 
cases having practically the same intelli- 
gence as the cases in question, attending 
the same school, but not having behavior 
problems of a serious nature at all. One 
case diagnosed as troublesome because of 
deficient intelligence was changed to a 
situation in the school where the demands 
made upon the subject were such that he 
had the capacity to meet them. His prob- 
lem of behavior did not change. The 
study of him in an experimental situation 
would have been a fruitful method of dis- 
covering elements in the situation which 
may have caused his troublesome behavior. 
Another important function performed 
by the case study method is that of setting 
up problems for further investigation, 
whether the investigation be descriptive 
in the case study sense, statistical, or ex- 
perimental. A number of problems are 
suggested by my own studies. How 
may we determine experimentally the 
influence of methods of control used in 
the school situation on the behavior 
of the boy in the school, and in situa- 
tions outside the school? What meth- 
ods are most effective in developing de- 
sired traits of character? To what extent 
does the temperamental makeup of the 
person, stated in terms of glandular and 
nervous structure, determine the character 
of his reaction to his social stimuli? How 
can we determine in an exact, experimen- 
tal sense, the relative influence of certain 
bodies of experience and certain patterns 
of conditioning on the behavior of the 
persone 
The case study performs another impor- 











tant function in describing how group, 
community, and institutional values enter 
into the experience and attitudes of the 
person. One is able to see by this method 
the extent to which the school, the boys’ 
club, the gang, the church, the family, the 
movies, all color the person's attitudes, 
form a composite body of experience in his 
consciousness, enter into his conception 
of the life about him. Some boys thor- 
oughly disliked the idea of a certain boys’ 
club, knew little about it, had not partici- 
pated in it, while others liked it a great 
deal, spent much of their time there, were 
able to reproduce in interviews many of 
the implications of conduct set forth in 
the policy of the club, and seemed to have 
molded their behavior after the precepts 
embodied in the policy of the club. Still 
others were found in whom the patterns 
of the delinquent gang seemed to be obvi- 
ously predominant in their experience, 
when compared with other experiences 
in which they had had a part. In the 
light of such attitudes, the observation 
of boys in these relationships also reveals 
much significant information, especially 
v hen the boy’s conception of the situation 
i, compared with his behavior init. Such 
m. terial, when gathered, has comparable 
value as well as value in understanding the 
specific case. 

In the above connection the case study 
method affords a means of describing the 
behavior of the person in institutional 
and group life, the interactions that go on 
between his personality and the personali- 
ties of others, the treatment afforded him 
in institutions, his reaction to such treat- 
ment, the definitions of behavior made in 
his groups, and his responses to those 
definitions. I have been able to collect, 
for instance, information revealing the 
behavior of a boy and his treatment in his 
family situation, in the home of a half sis- 
ter, in a regular school, in a probationary 
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school, in his gang, in a.boys’ club, in 
three clinic situations, in a charitable 
organization, in an athletic club, in the 
movies, in my own home, on the street, 
and in a variety of informal groupings in 
his social world. Through him, I gained 
access to about fifteen adults and about 
twenty-five boys in his neighborhood, and 
established acquaintances that would have 
led to many more contacts if I had had the 
time to encourage them. The case 
method is further invaluable in charac- 
terizing a variety of group relationships, 
such as gangs, taxi dance halls, schools, 
boys’ clubs, churches, and the wide range 
of social activities that make up the social 
world of the person. 

The case method is especially invaluable 
in this connection in describing the work 
of social welfare organizations, both from 
the standpoint of noting the methods used 
in gathering background information on 
cases, and in noting methods used in treat- 
ing cases and the resulting outcomes in 
behavior. We have found ic profitable in 
the Research Bureau of the Welfare Coun- 
cil of New York City to refer homeless 
men to organizations designed to do case 
work with them, and to note the type of 
treatment given by these organizations to 
the men in question. These organizations 
formulate in their policy the type of treat- 
ment that they afford. Itshould be noted 
that many of the problems stated here 
await their final solution only after more 
research than is now available has been 
done. Furthermore, there is need for con- 
sensus among doctors, psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, sociologists, experimentalists, 
and statisticians, as to the relative place 
of their disciplines in the description and 
analysis of personality. This consensus 
on methods, on what the total personality 
pattern is, and on a consistent scheme of 
analysis, seems to be very much needed at 
this time. 
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TIIE MASSACHUSETTS SYSTEM OF PUBLIC SOCIAL SERVICE 


RICHARD K. CONANT 


Massachusetts Commisstoner of Public Welfare 


HE basic unit of organization for 
public social service in Massa- 
chusetts is the city or town board 
of public welfare. In some states there 
are separate local boards of child welfare, 
in some states there are separate boards to 
administer mothers’ aid; and in some states 
there are separate boards to administer old 
age assistance. All of these functions are 
centralized in Massachusetts in the single 
board of public welfare, giving it a high 
degree of responsibility for all the public 
welfare work of local government. At 
the same time there has developed an 
effective state supervision over city and 
town welfare boards. 

The board of public welfare was not cre- 
ated by a new statute; the system outlined 
above did not spring into being as a new- 
born creature of legislation; it grew from 
the Elizabethan Board of Overseers of the 
Poor which the first settlers of the Com- 
monwealth copied from England, and 
within the last two decades it has re- 
formed itself greatly. This reform has 
been accomplished by the gradual strength- 
ening of the board’s responsibilities, by 
the influence of public opinion, and by a 
few changes in legislation. 

To conform to the Massachusetts system 
and tradition of government the board of 
public welfare has remained a city or town 
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board. Over seventy-five per cent of the 
people live in 54 cities and towns ex- 
ceeding 15,000 in population. Cities and 
towns of this size are able to employ, and 
do employ, trained agents or visitors and 
are the natural local units of public social 
service. In some less urban states, coun- 
ties are a more practical unit than towns 
for public social service, but in Massa- 
chusetts the county does not undertake the 
functions of city or town governments 
and it is in most cases too large a unit for 
welfare administration. 

The usual form of local public welfare 
organization is a board, which in the larger 
places appoints ai executive or agent. 
In cities the agent is within Civil Service 
classification. However, there are six 
cities and towns which have a Commis- 
sioner or other departmental head, who 
is not pro _-cted by Civil Service. 

The functions of the board of public 
welfare are ancient an] modern. The 
wide scope of responsibility assigned to 
Overseers of the Poor by the English stat- 
ute of Elizabeth in 1601 fits the need of 
today. The fundamental responsibility 
first set up by the Colonial Laws in 1639 
reads in modern form (General Laws, 
Ch. 117, Section 1.)—‘‘Every town shall 
relieve and support all poor and indigent 
persons lawfully settled therein whenever 











they stand in need thereof.'’ The board of 
public welfare in Massachusetts accepts 
this underlying responsibility for relief, 
child care, and infirmary care and to this 
basic guarantee of protection against 
suffering has added a modern structure of 
constructive social service. 

Up to 1911 this responsibility was dis- 
charged by the giving of a pauper dole, 
not more than $2.00 a week in summer 
and $3.00 a week in winter. In 1911 the 
statute was amended so that the arbitrary 
maximum figures were eliminated. That 
amendment with the enactment of the 
mothers’ aid law in 1913, and the increas- 
ing standards of family assistance devel- 
oped by private relief agencies, has 
brought public relief up to a reasonably 
adequate standard of assistance. Ten 
dollars and fifteen dollars per week are 
now ordinary amounts of aid and social 
service generally accompanies the relief. 
Public assistance met the test of the past 
winter of unemployment so that Massa- 
chusetts was free from such evidences of 
public distress as bread lines or private 
relief funds especially raised for unem- 
ployment. The expenditures by cities, 
towns, and state, for the year April 1, 
1930—March 31, 1931 were $13,000,000.00 
as compared with $7,600,000.00 for the 
year 1927-1928. 

Here as well as in other states the great 
amount of unemployment and the large 
number of applicants for relief made nec- 
essary too hasty action. Investigation 
was delayed and follow-up visits often 
omitted, but the emergency was met and 
most cities and towns were able to do a 
highly creditable piece of work. 

The State Department of Public Welfare 
gives assistance in the homes to persons 
who have no legal settlement in a city or 
town. A legal settlement in a city or 
town, gained by five years’ residence 
without receiving aid and lost by five 
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years’ absence, fixes the obligation of the 
city or town to assist a person who is in 
need of relief. If the applicant has no 
legal settlement, the state assumes the 
obligation and will reimburse the city or 
town for the amount of assistance given. 
In 1930-31 the state paid $1,000,000.00 for 
over 11,000 such persons, chiefly because 
of unemployment. Unsettled cases are 
immediately notified to the State Depart- 
ment which visits the homes, and directs 
the amount of aid. By reason of having 
such a large share in the responsibility 
of giving relief, the state maintains an 
educational supervision over the work of 
cities and towns. In a closely knit state 
with a highly developed network of social 
service agencies and so great a degree of 
state supervision, the rural areas are prob- 
ably as well covered as they would be 
under the system of county welfare boards 
which is now having such a wide develop- 
ment throughout the country. 

Assistance to mothers with dependent 
children under sixteen was established 
in Massachusetts in 1913 at a time when 
the tendency throughout the country was 
to set up separate boards to administer it 
as a pension and to make it something dif- 
ferent from relief. The plan adopted here 
of placing the new responsibility upon the 
Overseers of the Poor has proved to be a 
large factor in the reformation of the 
boards into boards of public welfare. 
Greater responsibility developed greater 
ability, 

State supervision accompanied state re- 
imbursement. With a state subsidy in 
mothers’ aid cases of one-third reimburse- 
ment where there is legal settlement as 
well as full reimbursement where there is 
no settlement, and with the reinvestiga- 
tion of each case by a state visitor, a 
chance was given for a thorough state 
supervision of the work performed in the 
first instance by local boards. 
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The two decades which have passed 
since the enactment of the mothers’ aid 
law and the liberalization of the law pro- 
viding for assistance in the home, the old 
pauper law, have seen a great improve- 
ment in the standard of case work in public 
social service, a change in attitude exem- 
plified by the elimination of the word ‘‘pau- 
per,’ a making over of almshouses into 
infirmaries and a reformation of overseers 
of the poor into boards of public welfare. 
Boards of public welfare are coming more 
and more to register their cases with the 
social service exchanges and there is gener- 
ally good codperation between the public 
and the private agencies. 

Such a foundation should make possible 
a satisfactory administration of the law 
providing that adequate assistance be 
given to aged persons. For deserving 
citizens seventy years of age or over who 
have lived twenty years in Massachusetts 
and who are in need of relief and support, 
cities and towns are required to give ade- 


quate assistance. Bureaus of old age 
assistance are set up under the boards of 


public welfare. The scheme follows 
closely the mothers’ aid law. 

The four-page blank for application 
and first interview contains the skeleton 
for a good social investigation and lays 
the basis for good social case work. It is 
expected that 8000 persons will be found 
in need of such assistance the first year at a 
cost of perhaps $3,500,000.00 per year. 

Another function of the board of public 
welfare in most cities and towns is the 
administration of the infirmary or city 
home, and the admission of patients to it. 
Institutional care is reserved for patients 
who cannot be cared for with assistance in 
their own homes. The almshouse is giv- 
ing way to the infirmary and the number of 
these institutions has been reduced from 
211 in 1902 to 121 in 1931. 

The board of public welfare has also 
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the underlying responsibility for the care 
of dependent children who have a legal 
settlement. The placing of children in 
foster homes is done on such a large scale 
by the state, which is responsible for neg- 
lected children and for dependent children 
who have no legal settlement, that most 
cities and towns employ the state to place 
their dependent children. Boston places 
its own dependent and neglected children. 
In 1931, Boston placed 688 dependent chil- 
dren, Worcester placed 136 children, New 
Bedford 63 children, Salem 18 children, 
and 76 other cities and towns placed 
smaller numbers totaling 282 children. 

Six hundzed and sixty-one dependent 
children with legal settlements are placed 
by the State Department as the agent of 
cities and towns. The city or town board 
of public welfare decides in each case 
whether to place the child itself or to em- 
ploy the State Department to do it. The 
interplay of state and Jocal authority in 
this field as in the field of relief is educa- 
tional and develops the local board as well 
as the State Department. 

It must be evident that the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare has come to have 
much more than supervisory powers. 
Theoretically it may be wise to have 
local boards of public welfare administer 
the whole of public social service and to 
give to the state merely supervisory pow- 
ers. In Massachusetts the state has 
come to do more than this. The state is 
engaged in the direct care of unsettled 
persons, both of adults and children, direct 
care of all children committed by the 
courts as neglected, and direct care of all 
delinquent children. 

The Department of Mental Diseases has 
taken over state care of all insane, feeble- 
minded and epileptic persons, relieving 
cities and towns of any charge for them. 
That department spent, in 1930, 
$8,500,000.00 in the care of over 25,000 
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persons. The Department of Education 
pays tuition for blind and deaf children in 
special schools. The Department of 
Health maintains a cancer hospital and 
four sanatoria for tuberculosis, two of 
which are given over to the care of chil- 
dren and one to the treatment of non- 
pulmonary tuberculosis. Cities and towns 
_are charged for the care of these patients 
by the Department of Health. The De- 
partment of Correction maintains re- 
formatories for adults and the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare maintains three 
training schools to which delinquent 
children are committed to be cared for at 
state expense. It maintains also a hospi- 
tal school for crippled children, who are 
boarded at the expense of the city or town 
of settlement. 

The State Infirmary with a population 
ranging from 2500 to 3100 is a unique insti- 
tution developed historically as a part of 
the system of state care for unsettled per- 
sons. It was originally one of the three 
state almshouses established in 1854 to 
put a stop to excessive bills rendered to the 
state by cities and towns for the care of 
unsettled persons in their own alms- 
houses. Now, however, the State Infir- 
mary has grown to be a good general and 
chronic hospital with many departments 
to which cities and towns may send any 
sick person who has no legal settlement. 
There are at the Infirmary many aged per- 
sons with chronic diseases. To its well- 
equipped maternity hospital, mothers 
come to bear illegitimate babies. There 
are also feeble-minded children who re- 
quire hospital care and are awaiting ad- 
mission to one of the state schools, older 
girls with venereal diseases, tubercular 
patients, and insane patients. The con- 
tacts set up between the State Department 
of Public Welfare and local boards of pub- 
lic welfare in relation to infirmary cases 
adds to the educational interplay between 
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city and town departments. Nine social 
service workers attend to the discharge 
and follow-up work of patients at the 
State Infirmary and exercise as much influ- 
ence in regard to admissions as the law 
permits. 

The state activities which have been 
described so far are not merely supervisory, 
but administrative as well. The fact 
that the state is doing a large part of the 
actual work increases enormously its 
influence and the effectiveness of its super- 
vision. The state department has, how- 
ever, other functions more purely super- 
visory. It licenses maternity hospitals, 
boarding homes for infants, and boarding 
homes for aged persons. It inspects 
private charitable corporations, requires 
reports from them, and holds hearings 
before the granting of their charters. It 
supervises and requires reports from plan- 
ning boards. It investigates adoption 
petitions for the probate courts. Its 
agents represent the interests of delinquent 
children before the courts. It requires a 
bond from agencies outside of Massachu- 
setts placing children within the state. 
It visits and supervises children and adults 
placed out by cities and towns. It super- 
vises social service for crippled children. 
Its supervision over local infirmaries, 
based upon the right to visit and to assist 
in the preparation of building plans and 
the duty to exclude certain children, has 
grown to be a broader and stronger power 
by virtue of the personality of its inspector. 

Such a combination of administrative 
and supervisory powers in a welfare de- 
partment in a state which spends gener- 
ously for social service, calls for a large 
visitational staff which has grown up 
piecemeal with many separate groups of 
specialists. Aid and settlement agents, 
mothers’ aid visitors, guardians and visi- 
tors to older boys, visitors to older girls, 
visitors to children,—these five large 
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groups average fifteen visitors each. In ad- 
dition there are smaller groups of nurse 
visitors, investigators for the reception of 
dependent children, adoption investigators, 
visitors for the State Infirmary, supervisors 
of incorporated charities, and a supervisor 
of infirmaries, one for boarding homes for 
aged persons, one for crippled children and 
one for planning boards. 

In July, 1931, the old age assistance law 
went into effect and required the addition 
of a new group of forty visitors for its 
provable number of eight thousand cases. 
Instead of adding another independent 
group of specialists to operate from the 
State House, we should like to be able to 
take this opportunity to draw together by 
districts the visitors working in the same 
cities and town and coérdinate their 
efforts under the direction of leaders or 
district welfare officers. Preserving to 
the fullest degree the specialized skill 
which has been developed within each 
group of specialists under their supervisors, 
we hope to direct the joint efforts of these 
specialists in each district so that they 
may pool their knowledge and their re- 
sources and make a joint attack upon the 


service problems of the communities, 
Together they should be able to do more 
effective case work at closer range, cor- 
relating all the work done for the same 
family, attacking a bad community situa- 
tion from several angles, gaining a more 
complete knowledge of the district, and 
making a fuller use of its resources. The 
district plan should increase the effective- 
ness of the state’s work without changing 
its responsibilities or its powers. The aim 
is to preserve the town and city board of 
public welfare as the basic unit of welfare 
organization and to continue to work for 
the ideal of local administration with state 
supervision. There is such a strong sense 
of home rule in Massachusetts cities or 
towns that this aim is not likely to be up- 
set by a state district organization. Our 
visitors in district groups under the leader- 
ship of district welfare officers will have a 
chance by closer contact with local boards 
to give to them additional knowledge and 
strength, to encourage the development 
of community responsibility and to build 
for Massachusetts a state-wide public social 
service of fine quality and high standard. 


THE NORMAL NET COST OF SOCIAL WORK IN CINCINNATI 
AND HAMILTON COUNTY} 


ELLERY F. REED 
The Helen S. Trounstine Foundation 


OW much have the people of Cin- 
H cinnati and Hamilton County 
normally spent for social work, 
public and private; in other words, what 
is the total philanthropic bill of the com- 
1 The study was made at the request of the Cincin- 
nati Community Chest, and we wish to take this 
opportunity to thank the many agencies, both public 
and private, whose codperation made the study possi- 
ble, also Mrs. Hildred Hoodin who assisted as a 
volunteer in gathering part of the data. 


munity in a typical year? The question 
when asked recently by a prominent soci- 
ologist led to the realization that we had 
no definite knowledge of the total net cost 
of social work in this community. In 
order to get a general financial picture of 
the entire field of social work and the 
part which public and private agencies had 
normally played, it seemed worth while to 
make this general survey. 
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The year, 1929, since it was the last year 
that may be regarded as normal in social 
work, was chosen as the basis for this 
study. The picture would not be far 
different for the succeeding years of 1930 
and 1931 if the economic depression with 
its abnormal amount of unemployment 
had not intervened. From 1926 to 1929 
inclusive the Community Chest made com- 
paratively moderate advances in expendi- 
tures, #.¢., $1,815,000 in 1926, and $2,074,00 
in 1929. The relief agencies for the com- 
munity as a whole while increasing in 
expenditures from $631,000 to $697,000 
were on a comparatively even keel as 
contrasted with the depression years 
which immediately followed. In 1931, 
these family welfare relief agencies spent 
$2,292,901. 

In arriving at the expense for social 
work, the net rather than gross expense 
seemed to be the significant figure, particu- 
larly in the case of agencies having a con- 
siderable earning capacity such, for exam- 
ple, ashospitals. In case of such agencies 
as Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., membership 
fees were regarded as earnings, in part or 
full payment for services. 

Income from endowment or rental from 
properties owned by agencies was regarded 
not as earnings but as philanthropic in- 
come, since such income represented earn- 
ings on capital gifts of sometime in the 
past. No attempt was made to estimate 
or include any capital charge for invest- 
ment in buildings already built or expendi- 
tures for new buildings or permanent 
equipment. In other words, the figures 
represented current operating costs. 

The greatest difficulty proved to be to 
distinguish between social work and cer- 
tain other borderline welfare activities. 
The term ‘‘social work’’ was used rather 
than ‘‘welfare work’’ because the latter 
seemed to be broader in its meaning and 
usually included, for example, public cor- 
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rectional institutions such as the work 
house and jail. These were excluded from 
the study. 

It was difficult to determine just where 
to draw the line between social work and 
certain aspects of the educational process. 
The School for Crippled Children was in- 
cluded on the consideration that this spec- 
ial institution represented a form of health 
work. Certainly some part of its work, 
however, was regular education. Seguin, 
the special school for mentally defective 
children, was excluded entirely, although 
to a considerable degree it represented a 
special expenditure for a handicapped 
group. The activities of the Vocation 
Bureau of the public schools presented a 
classification problem. Were the func- 
tions of the Psychological Laboratory 
and the Child Accounting divisions 
(school census) of this Bureau to be con- 
sidered social work as well as the Visiting 
Teacher and Vocational Guidance func- 
tions? Opinions of authorities in the pub- 
lic school system were consulted and 
found to differ widely. The head of the 
Bureau was strongly of the opinion that 
the activities of all the divisions should 
be regarded as social work and they are 
accordingly included. 

The same question as to what should 
be included as social work presented itself 
in connection with certain important city 
activities. Should the entire Health De- 
partment expenditure, including that for 
sanitation, laboratory, statistics, etc., be 
included? The work of the Housing Bu- 
reau and the Recreation Commission raised 
similar questions. The work of each of 
these departments of city government is 
imbued with the interest of all classes of so- 
ciety rather than the poor or handicapped 
only, and from this viewpoint should not 
be regarded as social work, but some 
phases of their work are concerned directly 
and especially with the interests of the 
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underprivileged and the destitute. Only 
a part of the Public Health Department ser- 
vices were finally included in this study, the 
Housing Bureau was left out entirely, and 
the Recreation Commission activities were 
all included. 

There was no particular logic in all this. 
Indeed it was quite arbitrary. It brought 
forcibly to attention the fact that there is 
no clear or generally accepted definition of 
social work. Definitions which seemed 
good in the abstract proved quite futile 
to answer the practical question as to 
whether and to what extent, if any, the 
work of certain agencies should be re- 
garded as social work. Apparently some 
things when done by a private agency are 
generally regarded as social work which 
when done by government agencies, are 
not so regarded. The laymen, generally 
speaking, were found to have a narrower 
conception of social work than the mem- 
bers of the profession and the latter 
differed among themselves. One thor- 
oughly trained and experienced social 
worker felt that hospitals should not 
have been included in the study. It is not 
in order here to enter upon a discussion of 
definitions of social or welfare work but 
authoritative definitions? proved of little 


2 Queen and Harper in ‘‘American Chartities and 
Social Work’’ (Warner, Queen and Harper, 1930, 
page 33) say ‘Social Work is defined as meaning those 
processes whereby adjustments are deliberately 
effected between men and their social environment 
through direct personal influence, reorganization of 
groups or manipulation of the physical environment." 
The same authors (page 556) quote Miss Cheyney 
(The Nature and Scope of Social Work, page 24) as 
follows: ‘‘all voluntary attempts to extend benefits 
which are made in response to a need, are concerned 
with social relationships, and avail themselves of 
scientific knowledge and methods.’’ The same au- 
thors (page 556) quote from the University of South- 
ern California, Bulletin, (October, 1928, page 11) as 
follows: ‘social work is immediately concerned (1) 
with the development or rehabilitation of ¢rose in- 
dividuals, families and institutions which for whatever 
reason are not adjusted to the communities of which 


assistance and it became evident that the 
question: how much does this community 
spend for social or welfare work, was not 
capable of a simple, definite or unqualified 
answer. 

Further difficulty not included in the 
matter of definitions was found in ascer- 
taining definitely how much the commu- 
nity spent for social work carried out 





they are a part, and (2) with the development or reor- 
ganization of communities as a whole. It seeks to 
increase personal, institutional, and communal effi- 
ciency wherever it finds the opportunity."’ 

Seligman, editor-in-chief of the Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences, writing on the subject ‘‘What are 
the Social Sciences’’ (Volume I, page five, ibid) says: 

“In the formative period in the history of sociology 
a wide range of social activities were for convenience 
subsumed under its rubrics, altho not essentially re- 
lated to its theories. Such for instance, were the 
history and technique of charities and corrections, 
and the whole institutional structure built up to deal 
with them. What characterizes this entire field is 
the association of scientific inquiry with social ac- 
tion. The typical procedure is an investigation of a 
concrete situation as, for example, excessive infant 
mortality in a given area, followed by recommenda- 
tions for remedial action, and the actual organization 
and administration of remedial measures. 

‘For this whole range of activities the term social 
work has come into vogue, a term intended to empha- 
size the union of inquiry and action. Social work 
thus conceived holds a position analogous to that of 
engineering in its modern phases. Like the engineer 
the social worker starts with a concrete problem, and 
in his inquiries draws freely upon all the social 
sciences. So, too, in devising remedial measures he 
draws upon materials derived not only from the other 
social sciences but from the natural sciences and the 
arts as well. As in the engineering field, so in social 
work recent tendencies point to vast extension in the 
future, with multiform specialization. Schools, 
hospitals, nurseries, housing, employment in fac- 
tories or in commercial establishments, institutions 
for the handicapped may serve as examples of the 
field in which the social worker is applying his pro- 
fessionalized methods of investigation and offering 
his professional services."’ 

A little thought will suffice to show that such 
definitions help little in the problem of determining 
whether or not to include certain agencies in this 

study. 
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through state agencies. These are impor- 
tant and their work voluminous but it is 
difficult to allocate and determine accu- 
rately a large share of the service and ex- 
pense attributable to a given county. 
Among the social projects carried on by 
the State of Ohio are the various state 
institutions for the insane, the feeble- 
minded, the epileptic and delinquent, 
the work for crippled and dependent 
children, the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home 
at Dayton, the Psychopathic Institute at 
Columbus, the classification and parole 
work of the State on behalf of prisoners, 
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be said that a total of 104 were included; 
83 chest agencies, 18 private non-chest 
agencies, and 3 public agencies. 8 more 
private non-chest agencies were mentioned 
in a foot note but could not be included for 
lack of data. 

A count of the agencies listed as Com- 
munity Chest yielded 89 rather than 83, 
the official Community Chest count, but 
a few of these were members of federations 
and by the Community Chest were not 
counted as separate agencies. The three 
public agencies listed above were the City, 


County and School Board. But if the 


TABLE I 


Near Exeenss or Soctan Worx Pusiic aNp Private my Cincinnati AND Hamitton County, 1929 





EXPENSE 


NET EXPENSE 





Per cent 

of com- 

munity 
total 


EARNINGS Per cap- 
ita net 


expense 





Grand Total $9 ,627 , 966.89 


I. Private (Total) 6 ,683 2.45.74 


$3 664,155.52 


3453 837.05 


$5 , 963,811. 46 


3,229,408 .78 


54-1 





A. Chest Agencies.............0+. 
B. Non Chest Agencies 


§ »366,477 .60 
1,316,768 .23 


Il. Public (Total) 


2,944,721 .15 


29754 1324-33 
702 ,§12.72 
210,318.47 


2,615 ,153-27 
614,255.51 
2,734,402.68 


43.8 
10.3 


$10.24 


5:54 
4-49 
1.04 


45-8 4.69 





A. City Departments 


B. Board of Education 
C. County Departments 


1,136,146.96 
402,762.10 
1,405 ,812.09 
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.69 
2.39 


201 ,610.50 934,536.46 
402,762.10 


I ,397»104.12 


15-7 
6.7 
23.4 











8,707.97 





the promotion of the safety movement in 
industry, and the operation of Workmen's 
Compensation by the Industrial Commis- 
sion. The people of Hamilton County 
and Cincinnati bear their share of the sup- 
port of these social agencies and institu- 
tions of the state and benefit directly 
and indirectly from them but with the 
exception of the state charges for crippled 
and dependent children it did not seem 
practicable to include them in this study. 

It proved to be difficult even to answer 
the question, how many social agencies 
have been included in this study? It may 


widely various activities of these public 
bodies were operated privately by separate 
boards of trustees they would undoubtedly 
be counted all as separate agencies and 
there would be many more than three. 
Likewise with certain private agencies, 
such for example, as the CatholicCharities, 
United Jewish Social Agencies, and the 
Salvation Army. In accord with the 
Community Chest practice, these have also 
been counted as one agency each. 

It is evident that administration set-up, 
even more than the function performed, 
delimits or distinguishes one from the 
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other the various social agencies as far as 
the above count of 104 is concerned. But 
in actual usage by the public, and by social 
workers as well, many of the members of 
these administrative and financial federa- 
tions are thought of as separate agencies. 
The Cincinnati General Hospital is one 
agency and the Recreation Commission 
quite another, likewise with the Juvenile 
Court, the Soldiers and Sailors Relief 
Commission, and the Hamiiton County 
Home. As a matter of fact the different 
public bodies operating these agencies, 
although nominal]!y a part of the city or 
county and dependent upon them for 
funds, have a large measure of administra- 
tive independence. The same thing is 
true of some of the member agencies of 
the United Jewish Agencies and the 
Catholic Charities. Is it then correct to 
count such federations as one agency and 
if so would it not be logical to count the 
entire Community Chest group as one 
agency? week 


The Community Chest count of 83 agen- 
cies was accepted and all the agencies of 
this group were counted as social work 
agencies. But the question could fairly 
be raised as to whether or not certain of 
these agencies should rightly be classified 
as social rather than educational or govern 
mental; for example, the Civic and Voca- 
tional League, the Smoke Abatement 
League and the Western Society for the 
Suppression of Vice? 

It will thus be seen that there is lacking 
not only a clear concept and definition of 
social work but likewise of a social agency. 
The enumeration of social agencies, as well 
as determining the cost of social work is 
thus necessarily to no small extent arbi- 
trary and indefinite. It is with full recog- 


nition of these inherent limitations of the | 


data that this study of the Net Expense of 
Social Work in Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County was finally presented. The data 
are summarized in Table I. 


SOME NEWER TRENDS IN SOCIAL CASE WORK 


MARION SCHMADEL 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


S WE.<all know, psycho-analytical 
A thinking in the past few years has 
considerably shaken up a great 

many of our formulas and standardized 
treatment in social case work. We have 
been suddenly projected on to unsure terri- 
tory where the rather indefinite factor of 
human happiness achieved is the real 
criterion of success. There are those who 
say that in our introduction of emotional 
values into present day thinking, we are 
merely reliving the days of the early senti- 
mental volunteer. They feel that our 
pendulum had swung to its limit in the 
hard scientific approach, and is now swing- 


ing back toward sentiment, rationalizing 
its emotional trends with a new termi- 
nology. 

Whether our approach had really been 
so hard and scientific in recent years will 
always probably be a matter of individual 
opinion. Certainly we have not been 
hard from the point of view of the general 
good of humanity. ' Looking closely at 
what happened to certain individuals in 
the problem situations under our care 
however, I don’t feel it would be unfair 
to say that their individual happinesses 
had not always been our primary con- 
sideration. We have had rather a ready- 
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made idea of,conformity for these indi- 
vidual clients. We approached them and 
their families more or less from the point 
of view of the community. We knew 
from our thorough studies just how far 
cectain families and individuals diverged 
from our well studied standards, and we 
had clearly defined treatment processes 
which were at least good for the soul of 
the client, if not always satisfying to 
his ego. 

Shifting to the newer philosophy we 
find a decided emphasis on the point that 
case work treatment is not successful in 
any situation unless it is a satisfying 
process to the client himself. When there 
is destructive social behavior present, it 
means that some positive factor must be 
added to the personality rather than some 
negative factor removed. A good illus- 
tration of this is found in the newer 
approach to the problem of alcoholism. 


We now see the habit of drink as some- 


thing that the client has clung to as an 
escape from reality. We believe that he 
has wanted to escape reality because he 
did not have a sufficient feeling of security 
or adequacy in facing the problems that 
reality presented. So we look at this 
man from the inside, as it were, attempting 
to discover what new confidence can be 
given him that will make it unnecessary 
for him to avoid life through drink. The 
drink habit itself is regarded as so purely 
symptomatic, that it might not even be 
mentioned in the treatment of the client, 
unless he, himself, feels the need to discuss 
it with the case worker. This is surely in 
contrast to the plans of, treatment which 
may still be found in a good many of our 
case records. There we see alcoholism 


treated as a social evil, an entity in itself. 
The indications seem to be that it is some- 
thing to be fought against—if the man will 
not sufficiently fight himself, then the case 
worker bravely steps forward and does his 


fighting for him. The pledges, threats of 
arrest, etc., stand out as standardized 
attacks against this problem from the 
outside. The real interest in the man’s 
drink habit in these past records arose not 
from our concern for the drinker’s own 
happiness but from our resistance to the iil 
effects that his drink habit brought about 
in his environment. Drinking used up 
the family income; it made the man 
neglect his wife and children; therefore, 
it had to be stopped. In light of the newer 
interpretation concerning underlying emo- 
tional causes of such problems, the series 
of treatments—threats, persuasions, coax- 
ings—might seem somewhat like applying 
cold towels to a fevered head with no 
understanding of the disease that is causing 
the fever. 

This principle of treating inner emo- 
tional causes rather than outward results 
is basic in the newer psychology of case 
work. Under this heading of results 
would come most of the social problems 
with which we are familiar—drink, deser- 
tion, sex delinquency, stealing, and so 
forth. Our newer case work books as 
they appear will probably not have sepa- 
rate chapter headings for these problems, 
as our older books have had. For it is 
increasingly to be regarded as accidental 
that the person has chosen to desert rather 
than to bully or to drink. The great and 
important fact is that he is burdened with 
some inner conflict which finds its expres- 
sion in antisociai behavior. It is this 
inner conflict that the present day case 
worker must treat, whether it be some 
deep-lying fear, some early guilt, or some 
far reaching inferiority. We believe that 
if this inner inadequacy can be remedied in 
the individual, the outward form of this 
problem will be automatically solved 
without the need of any conscious treat- 
ment given it as such. And so we come to 
the center of the newer psychology—the 
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need for understarding the individual him- 
self who is involved in the problem situa- 
tion. We approach him with uncertainty 
and awe, recognizing the tremendous 
difficulty but the absolute necessity of try- 
ing to understand his needs and mo- 
tivations. 

The scientific write-up of the cold facts 
in a case history is not a great help in 
achieving this kind of understanding. 
The incidents of the client's life thus far 
are important, but they achieve real mean- 
ing for the case worker only when studied 
in the light of his hates and loves and fears 
and fantacies. The well planned first 
interview becomes, in light of this, only a 
very slight and casual beginning of knowl- 
edge. Asa matter of fact its real value, as 
an item in itself, probably rests upon the 
extent to which it helps to establish the 
kind of emotional relationship that is 
necessary between client and worker to 
enable each to appreciate the deeper values. 
It is interesting to review records from this 
point of view and note the number of acts 
that are set down as if of great importance, 
not accompanied by any kind of personal 
interpretation. There is, for instance, 
the oft appearing series—‘‘age left school 
12 years—age began work 14."’ For our 
present day treatment these facts gain 
significance only when they carry with 
them the attitude that the client has con- 
cerning them. Was leaving school at 12 
a release from routine, or was it giving up 
everything that seemed important? Was 
starting work at 14 a glorious, exciting ad- 
venture, or was it facing an unfriendly 
world with inferiority and fear? 

As we become familiar with the happen- 
ings and feelings of our clients’ lives, we 
find that life experiences can fairly well 
be divided into two groups: There is the 
one group—the life experiences from 
infancy onward which have tended to tear 
down or hurt the inner status of the indi- 


vidual; there is another group of life 
experiences that have tended to satisfy and 
add to, in a constructive way, this inner 
status of the individual. We find then 
that the sum total of the client’s relation- 
ships and experiences thus far in life have 
in an accumulative way grouped them- 
selves into securities and insecurities, 
which are that client's equipment in facing 
his environment. If he has enough securi- 
ties, the probability is that he will be able 
to meet his environment in a constructive 
fashion. If, however, the insecure experi- 
ences of life have overbalanced the secure, 
the probability is that the client will meet 
his subsequent experiences in a destructive 
fashion. In other words, he will tend to 
‘sink or swim’ mostly as his experiences 
and relationships so far have given him 
the sense of adequacy, or have left him 
feeling inadequate. We believe that we 
can trace back these happenings step by 
step, and learn the manner in which one 
incident or relationship, early in life, may 
have conditioned the client in his ability 
to meet the next incident or relationship. 
By the time the social agency finds the 
individual among its clients as a problem, 
that individual has probably added within 
himself conflict to conflict until he, him- 
self, does not know the reason for his 
own behavior. An ordinary example 
of this is the man who was referred to 
the social agency because he was con- 
tinuously being discharged from his place 
of employment. A series of employers 
who were interviewed complained that, 
although he was a good workman, it was 
impossible to continue to employ him 
because he caused trouble and refused to 
take orders from anyone in authority. A 
study of this man might reveal that he is 
simply reacting in his environment to a 
real emotional inability to accept any 
authority. This inability to accept au- 
thority might be traced back to an emo- 
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tional non-acceptance of his own father 
when he was a child. The non-acceptance 
of father may be traced, through further 
study, to a variety of complicated family 
relationships in early life. At any rate, 
irrespective of the cause of the initial 
father rejection, we find this child going 
through life with an inner need to reject 
all people who play the father or authori- 
tative rdle in society. A child early con- 
ditioned in this fashion would undoubt- 
edly go through the years causing trouble 
for school teachers, priests or ministers, 
law officers, employers, or any people in 
the authoritative or father rdle. It is easy 
to see how useless it would be to approach 
this problem from the point of view of its 
symptom—the man’s inability to get along 
with employer. Too often even in kind- 
ness, many hours have been wasted by case 
workers pointing out to this type of man 
the necessity of obeying rules. Records 
contain truly eloquent interviews in which 
attempts have been made to interpret to 
these discipline problems the employers’ 
point of view. The hours are wasted be- 
cause, unless the case worker, through her 
relationship, helps this man to outgrow 
his conflict about his own rejection of his 
father, he will continue to react to his 
environment in this fashion. 

Or we have the other example of the 
man who refused constantly during six 
months of the agency’s contact to go to 
the tuberculosis sanatorium. All the 
usual steps in treatment had been tried: 
The man had been given assurance about 
the financial needs of his family; he had 
been shown through the sanatorium in 
proper and pleasing fashion; he had lis- 
tened to clear-cut expositions on the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, and undoubtedly 
could have recited all the arguments in 
favor of sanatorium care. The man’s only 
defense against the continued urgings of 
the case worker was to say helplessly that 
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he just couldn’t go; he didn’t know why; 
he just knew that he couldn't. A new 
case worker who was given the situation 
learned in talking with the man one day 
that he had never been quite abie to recon- 
cile himself to the fact that his mother had 
so cheerfully turned him over to the chil- 
dren’s institution when he was ten years of 
age. Asa child he used to envy the chil- 
dren whose mothers cried over them on 
visiting days. His own mother was 
cheerful and practical, and used to spend 


the visiting hour assuring him that he was 


far better off than he would be in her one 
room with her. His mother probably 
never realized how his childish soul cried 
out for some show of real concern. The 
case worker reconsidered the present situa- 
tion in the light of this new understanding. 
She found that this client’s wife, in her 
effort to be brave and encouraging to her 
kusband, was reacting somewhat as his 
mother had, thirty years previously. In 
fact, there were interviews in the record to 
show where the previous case worker had 
helped to tutor the wife in this very ciicer- 
fulness, explaining that the man needed 
this encouragement from her. The treat- 
ment of the case, from this point on, was 
to reverse the situation. The man cer- 
tainly needed security in order to face the 
prolonged period of sanatorium care. 
Because of the previous manner in which 
he had been conditioned by his mother’s 
attitude, his wife’s cheerful acceptance of 
the situation could only mean insecurity 
to him—a willingness to give him up 
which only made him feel the need to 
cling harder. The man himself did not 
realize the reason for this. He did not 
even realize that he was hurt by his wife's 
cheerfulness. He only knew that he 
wanted to cling harder and harder to the 
security of his home. At the case work- 
er’s suggestion the wife began to really 
express how she felt at losing her husband. 
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She allowed doubt to enter into their daily 
conversations, and she ceased to hide her 
frequent weeping about the need of giving 
him up. It was not long, with this new 
treatment, before the man found himself 
able to go. 

To sum up then a few of the newer trends 
in social case work thinking, we find the 
interpretation of social problems resting 
on an analysis of the inner needs of the 
individuals concerned. We find behavior, 
whether social or antisocial, to be merely 
an outward expression in the environment 
of the harmony or conflict within the indi- 
vidual himself. We find the need of evalu- 
ating experiences as a cumulative force— 
each early experience conditioning the 


If the approach to people is from the point 
of view of bringing them happiness and 
adequacy through helping them work out 
some inner conflict, or satisfy some inner 
need, it seems only reasonable to raise the 
question as to why this service should be 
available in large measure only to the more 
financially handicapped group. Cer- 
tainly inner needs and conflicts and unhap- 
piness are not restricted to any level of 
society. There is a further question as to 
how far case workers in general will ever 
be equipped to do the type of case work 
indicated. Some of the deeper needs of 
individual clients, particularly those 
which are found in domestic difficulties, 
are deep-seated and intricate, and demand 
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client in the manner in which he will meet _ prolonged treatment of a highly subtle and } 

the later experiences. We find finally that sensitive type. Even if we can find suffi- 
in treating social problems through the cient case workers who will be prepared I 
understanding of individual needs, the to do this type of case work, will commu- ‘ 
case work process must be a satisfying one nities be willing to pay for the intricate ; 
to the client, and only insofar as the rela- and selective treatment required? Is our ‘ 
tionship with the case worker is a security final adjustment, as agencies, to be a | 
giving experience for the client, will it highly specialized service for a specially t 
enable the client to meet his environment selected group of clients? Or must we P 
in a more constructive fashion. finally compromise in an understanding of 71 
It is only natural that social case work psychological interpretations which will ‘ 
agencies which have been organized by help us to refrain from futile treatment, , 
communities to handle social problems and which will help us to give security in , 
should raise some question about the pos- general to help people on their way, but i 
sibility of integrating this interpretation not to work out completely the emotional k 
of social case work into their function. adjustments of individual clients. . 
fi 
A SCHOOL OF SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION e 
The following comes from Ohio State University: I. 
For some years past the social work training courses at Ohio State h 
University have been offered in the Department of Sociology. Due to ¢ 

the increasing number of students enrolled and the difficulties of ad- 

ministration with such a varied program, the trustees at a recent meet- . 
ing authorized a division of the department into two new units, a a 
Department of ngs 4 and a School of Social Administration, under : « 
separate heads. This division is to take effect at the beginning of the t] 
next academic year. f. 
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SOME SOCIAL VALUES OF ECCLESIASTICAL AND CIVIL 
MARRIAGE LEGISLATION 


EDGAR SCHMIEDELER 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 


HE content of this paper is hardly 
as formidable as its lengthy and 
high-sounding title might suggest. 
I do not happen to be either an ecclesias- 
tical or a civil lawyer; hence the reader 
need have no fear that I will lead him into 
the intricate highways and byways of 
legal technicalities. Nor will I bother 
him with the historical development of 
marriage laws except in a very minor way. 
The task that I have proposed for myself is 
the relatively simple one of citing some of 
the marriage laws of Church and State that 
are more commonly in use today and point- 
ing out the social purposes that they serve. 
However, I feel that even this may be of 
some benefit at a time when there is a 
fairly definite movement on foot to better 
American marriage legislation. 

The very fact that the Church's marriage 
laws have evolved over a long period of 
hundreds of years and that after having 
time and again been readapted to changing 
social conditions, they still meet with the 
approval of Catholic cannonists, should 
create no little presumption in favor of 
their being of genuine social value. The 
fact also that the modern marriage laws of 
our states are quite similar in substance if 
not even in detail to these age old laws of 


the Church serves further to establish such 
a presumption of social value in their favor. 

It may be well to point out, however, 
that the Church's marriage laws do net 
aim solely at the common good of society. 
They also seek to promote respect for the 
sacrament of matrimony as well as regard 
for the interests of individuals. Recog- 
nizing the fact that all mankind has by 
nature a right to marry, the Church’s 
legislation ever seeks to facilitate as much 
as possible the free exercise of that right. 
But mindful also of the fact that marriage 
is a social and race function, the Church 
does not hesitate to exercise control over 
it for the good of society. Her attitude 
today, as in the past, is that marriage was 
established primarily for the welfare of 
the race and secondarily for the welfare 
of the individual. By her legislation, 
therefore, the Church seeks to balance the 
rights of the individual and of society. 
Ultimately, of course, even the laws that 
more directly seek to safeguard the rights 
of the individual, or for that matter, the 
sacredness of the sacrament react also to 
the good of society. 

I have selected the following laws for 
brief consideration: first, laws demanding 
a minimum marriageable age and parental 
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consent; second, laws forbidding near kin 
marriage; third, advance notice laws pro- 
viding for delay before marriage and for 
publicity regarding a forthcoming mar- 
tiage; fourth, laws demanding a public 
Matriage as opposed to secret or clandes- 
tine marriage; fifth, some laws that are 
peculiar either to the Church or to the 
State rather than common to both. 


MINIMUM MARIAGEABLE AGE AND PARENTAL 
CONSENT 


The state laws in this country vary with 
regard to minimum marriageable age 
requirements. About one-fourth of the 
states still cling to the old Roman law 
which required a minimum of only twelve 
years for girls and fourteen for boys. A 
third and more have by this time adopted 
the sixteen year minimum for girls. There 
are still other variations. The present 
tendency is to raise the age requirement in 
all states above that of the old Roman law. 

The Church's age requirement is high:r 
than that of some of the states and lower 
than that of others. Her law demands for 
the validity of a marriage that the male be 
in his seventeenth year and the female in 
her fifteenth. It is well, of course, to bear 
in mind in this connection that the Church 
legislates for all climes and-all peoples. 
Hence she naturally aims at a middle-of- 
the-way course. And of course it should 
be noted that we speak here of a minimum 
level below which marriage would be 
invalid. Certainly there is nothing in the 
practice of the Church in this country that 
encourages marriage at this minimum 
level. Rather is the contrary the case. 
In fact, the Church’s regulation regarding 
parental consent in the case of minors 
encourages marriage at a higher level 
generally. 

So much for the minimum age laws 
themselves. Are there any sound reasons 
for such laws? Do they serve any social 
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purpose? Why are they and why should 
they be higher today than they were in 
earlier times? 

The answer is that child marriages today 
are practically foredoomed to failure. I 
think all will agree that rearing a family 
is never a task for children. Far less, of 
course, is it an undertaking for immature 
youths in our modern social complexity. 
And there is not only the question of more 
complex social conditions today. Our 
modern society is also much more mobile. 
People move about more today than for- 
merly. As a result, newlyweds are more 
frequently left to their own resources than 
was the case under the simpler and more 
immobile conditions of earlier times. Un- 
like the past, there are frequently today no 
grandmothers, sisters, or aunts at hand to 
lend assistance when needed to young 
parents and their children. The latter are 
left quite alone to fight their battles 
against the forces that militate against 
them in our giant industrial centers. And 
these are not forces for children to contend 
with. They are serious and difficult 
enough to tax all the strength and ingenu- 
ity of grownups. In other words, child 
marriages are particularly out of place in 
our mighty modern cities. When they do 
occur, either annulment proceedings, di- 
vorce, or separations without court sanc- 
tions often follow as a matter of course. 
Nor can one expect even in the cases in 
which the bond does hold that the normal 
functions of family life will be fulfilled. 

It might also be added here that a case 
can easily be made out against child mar- 
riages from the biological point of view. 
Marriage and parenthood are not advan- 
tageous until the bodily frame has had 
time to store up a reserve of strength and 
vigor that is not attainable during the 
more rapid periods of growth. However, 
it is likewise true that biologists do not 
advise very late marriages, either. 
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Very closely akin in purpose to the mini- 
mum marriageable age laws are those of 
both Church and State requiring the con- 
sent of parents to the marriages of their 
sons and daughters under a certain age. 
The Church law expects all minors, that is 
all under twenty-one years of age, to con- 
sult with their parents regarding marriage. 
It is true that if marriage were entered 
upon by a minor without the consent of 
his parents the marriage would be valid, 
provided, of course, the minimum age 
required had been reached. A priest, 
however, would not be permitted to unite 
minors in marriage over the reasonable 
objection of parents. 

In states that still have a very low mini- 
mum marriageable age requirement, the 
law usually requires parental consent for 
children who marry between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen or twenty-one in the 
case of girls and between fourteen and 
twenty-one in the case of boys. In states 
with the sixteen year minimum matriage- 
able age requirement for girls and eigh- 
teen for boys, control by parents is usually 
limited to the ages of sixteen to eighteen 
and eighteen to twenty-one for the sexes, 
respectively. 

Naturally, these laws requiring parental 
consent help to protect children in their 
youthful thoughtlessness and to prevent 
marriages that would be premature and 
without reasonable promise of success. 
They also uphold a precept of the natural 
law, the duty, namely, of respect and 
reverence of children towards their parents, 
though presumably this last may sound 
somewhat old-fashioned today. 


NEAR KIN MARRIAGE LEGISLATION 


Near kin marriages have been uni- 
versally banned among both primitive and 
civilized peoples. The Church law with 
regard to them has changed considerably 
in the course of time. During a part of 


the stable Middle Ages, for example, the 
so-called impediment of consanguinity 
extended to the seventh degree of kinship. 
Then again, for centuries it extended only 
to the fourth degree. Only recently has 
the law been further amended, the prohibi- 
tion of marriage between individuals 
because of blood relationship now extend- 
ing only to the third degree. In all likeli- 
hood this last change was made because of 
our increasing social mobility today. 

The state laws regarding near kin mar- 
riage show a number of variations. 
Thirty of the states forbid marriages be- 
tween first cousins. Oklahoma extends 
the prohibition to second cousins. In all 
states of the Union a man is forbidden to 
marry his mother, daughter, granddaugh- 
ter, sister, aunt, or niece. Women are 
likewise forbidden in all states from 
marrying within the corresponding 
degrees. 

Such are the laws regarding near kin 
marriage. What are the purposes behind 
them? What social value do they have? 

The mind of the Church in the matter 
was expressed many centuries ago by St. 
Thomas. He listed particularly three 
beneficial results which the Church ex- 
pected from her laws prohibiting consan- 
guineous marriages. The first was the 
safeguarding of morality within the home 
and within the kinship group. The great 
amount of promiscuous intermingling, 
especially in the great families or large 
kinship groups of the Middle Ages, might 
readily have given rise to critical dangers 
to morality. The legislation forbidding 
near kin marriage served in great measure 
to lessen these menaces by excluding all 
idea of love making and marriage between 
the group members. Apparently this was 
the chief reason that led the Church to 
prohibit such marriages. 

A second reason, and one also of par- 
ticular importance in the stable com- 
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munity groups of the past, was the fact 
that the prohibition of near kin marriages 
tended to break down clannishness. This 
was brought about by the multiplication of 
bonds of friendship through the promotion 
of marriages between members of neighbor- 
ing groups. Such intermarriage helped to 
allay suspicions, to keep down feuds, and 
to unite adjacent communities in peace and 
harmony. 

There were also eugenic reasons that made 
it desirable for the individual to look out- 
side his group for a mate. Such an ar- 
rangement provided an opportunity for 
bringing new traits into the family stock 
as well as for denying expression to unde- 
sirable qualities that might be latent 
within the stock. Obviously such eu- 
genic benefits also react to the good of 
society. Herein, then, we find a third 
reason for the Church’s attitude towards 
near kin marriage. 

Today relatives seldom live together in 
small compact neighborhood groups as 
they did in earlier times. Hence, al- 
though the aforementioned reasons for 
prohibiting near kin marriages still hold 
good today, they do so in lesser degree 
than was the case under the different social 
conditions of the past. This accounts for 
the recent change in the Church’s law 
regarding consanguineous marriages re- 
ferred to above. 


DELAY BEFORE MARRIAGE 


Ecclesiastical marriage legislation has 
always demanded a period of delay be- 
tween the notice given authorities of inten- 
tion to marry and the performance of the 
marriage ceremony itself. Even in the 
earliest days of the Church such delay was 
required. It gave the ecclesiastical 
authorities the time and opportunity 
necessary to investigate prospective mar- 
riages. This investigation was prompted 
by three reasons: first, protection of the 
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consent of the persons concerned in the 
marital contract; second, discovery of pos- 
sible hindrances that would ma‘e the 
proposed marriage illicit or void; third, 
the giving of religious instruction if 
needed. 

In course of time the custom of pub- 
lishing the banns of marriage in parish 
churches on three consecutive Sundays 
gtew up and was eventually incorporated 
into the general law of the Church. It not 
only served to give publicity to the ap- 
proaching marriage, but also gave oppor- 
tunity to those who might know of any 
impediments to the marriage to bring 
them to the attention of the proper author- 
ities. This arrangement still holds in the 
Church today. 

Much the same custom as that of pub- 
lishing the banns was followed by other 
than Catholic groups in colonial days in 
this country. With the organization of 
the states, however, the practice of de- 
manding a period of delay of any kind 
between notice of intention to marry and 
the marriage rite itself seems to have 
lapsed. More recently there has been a 
growing demand again for laws requiring 
an interval of at least several days between 
the two steps. About one-fourth of the 
states now have such laws. They are 
commonly known as advance notice laws. 

Among the social values that flow from 
these laws of both Church and State the 
following deserve special mention: first, 
hurried and ill-advised marriages are pre- 
vented and the parties are given the op- 
portunity seriously to think over the step 
they are about to take; second, oppor- 
tunity is provided for bringing to light any 
disqualifications that may exist on the 
part of either party to the proposed con- 
tract. In other words, the publication of 
the banns by the Church and the require- 

ment of advance notice by the states help 
to insure greater premeditation on the 
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part of those who contemplate marriage 
and to prevent hasty marriages, freak mar- 
riages, runaway marriages, fraudulent 
marriages, so-called gin marriages, and 
other types that are unquestionably a 
menace to society and a detriment to the 
individuals contracting them. Society 
certainly should have the right to the 
protection these laws afford, particularly 
since the interests of neither the individual 
nor the State are jeopardized by them. 
The truth is that many individuals fear 
publicity regarding their proposed mar- 
riage and the investigations that have been 
made to date suggest that in the majority 
of cases one or the other of the prospective 
partners believed publicity would impair 
their prospect of being married at all. 
There is ample justification, therefore, for 
regulation by both Church and State. 


PUBLIC MARRIAGE 


It is manifestly important for many 
reasons of private well being and public 
policy that the question of actual marriage 
between two individuals be verifiable 
beyond all doubt. To this end it is neces- 
sary that marriages be public, that they 
be properly witnessed, and even that they 
become matters of official public record. 

During periods of her past history the 
Church had to contend much with so- 
called clandestine or secret marriages. 
This eventually led her in the Council of 
Trent (1545-1563) to adopt the rather 
drastic ruling that all clandestine mar- 
riages that would be attempted in future 
were to be considered both invalid and il- 
licit by her. This is still substantially the 
regulation today. 

More specifically, the present law de- 
mands for the validity of a Catholic or 
mixed marriage that it take place before 
the pastor of the parish in which the 
parties to be married live, or before the 
bist ~p of the diocese, or before some 


priest delegated by the one « 

the two above-mentioned, 

Moreover, the marriage ft@ mumstey— 
formed in the presence of two additional 
witnesses. Special allowances are made 
for certain exceptional cases. 

The states apparently have not yet found 
a very satisfactory solution for their prob- 
lem of occult marriages. About half of 
them still recognize as valid self-marriage, 
that is, marriage without permit and 
without official or other witness. In 
these states, therefore, if any administra- 
tive requirements are made too thorough- 
going to suit individuals, they may evade 
them entirely by the simple expedient of 
contracting a marriage by consent only. 
The other half of the states, those, namely, 
that do not recognize such marriages, are 
having their troubles over the enforcement 
of the law demanding public marriages. 
Anyone who noted, for instance, Dr. 
Mowrer’s study made several years ago in 
a rooming house area of Chicago must 
realize that secret marriages are quite com- 
mon even in states where common law 
marriages are not recognized by law. 

The social values of public marriage and 
the harmful effects to both society and 
individuals of occult marriage should be 
self-apparent. Clandestine marriages 
lead, for example, to confusion as to who 
is really married and who is not. Again, 
they open the way to such abuses as easy 
separation, re-marriage of legitimately 
married persons, and concubinage under 
the guise of supposed occult marriages. 
Then, too, secret marriages lack the sup- 
port that would otherwise be given them 
by the outward form of marriage. This 
outward form represents the external con- 
sequences and responsibilities assumed by 
the contracting parties and as such should 
be a genuine help towards bolstering up 
the new marriage venture. Finally, as 
stated before, occult marriages make easy 











the deliberate evasion of the good marriage 
laws that a state may have. 

This last point, namely, the evasion of 
marriage laws, brings us to what seems to 
me a very real weakness in the present 
marriage legislation of our states. Not 
only can laws be evaded, by clandestine 
marriage in one’s own state, but also by 
public marriage legitimately contracted in 
other states. This latter kind of evasion 
is by no means uncommon. For example, 
when in recent years some states passed 
advance notice laws, the number of mar- 
riages decreased noticeably in these states 
and increased particularly in the bordering 
counties of nearby states. Undoubtedly 
one reason for this was that many couples 


. preferred to go to neighboring states to be 


married rather than face the publicity of 
having their names in the press several 
days before their marriage. Other laws 
that are evaded by such out-of-state mar- 
riages are those, for example, requiring 
parental consent, a minimum marriageable 
age, or a medical certificate of fitness 
to marry. 

Naturally all such evasion goes far 
towards nullifying the beneficial effects 
that would normally result from the good 
laws that some of the states have. 

It may be of interest at this point to 
show how the Church meets this situation. 
The law of the Church that demands the 
presence of the pastor for a valid marriage 
is territorial rather than personal. This im- 
plies that it is not the pastor of the parties 
to the marriage contract whose presence is 
necessary, but the pastor of the place in 
which the marriage is celebrated. In other 
words, a parish priest is not at liberty to 
marry those who do not reside in his par- 
ish, nor may he go out of his parish limits 
to perform a marriage ceremony without 
explicit personal delegation from the pas- 
tor of the parish in which the marriage 
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takes place (or, of course, from the higher 
athority, the bishop of the diocese). 

Perhaps the state could make some 

milar regulation for the solution of her 

roblem of evasive marriages. Transfer- 
ring the idea from the Church to the State 
would mean, for instance, that a couple 
could only be married by a designated 
official in the place in which the two have 
a legal domicile, or in case they wished to 
go elsewhere to be married, they would 
have to show evidence of this officer's 
permission for their marriage in territory 
outside of his jurisdiction. To the best of 
my knowledge no state has made any such 
legal provision to date. Hence, it is not 
surprising, either, that the better marriage 
laws are often evaded and consequently 
their social value greatly limited. 

Such evasion, I take it, is a very real 
flaw in our present American marriage situ- 
ation, and it would seem that if the state 
regulations are to become satisfactory, it 
is altogether necessary that some practical 
solution be found by which the states can 
rid themselves of both common law mar- 
riages and evasive, out of state marriages. 

It might be added here, too, that in the 
case of the Church it is her earnest desire, 
expressed in her liturgical regulations, that 
matriages take place with all due pomp, 
ceremony, and publicity in the parish 
church. All her regulations, therefore, 
make for public as distinct from occult 
marriages. The Church has little sym- 
pathy with secret, evasive, runaway and 
such like marriages. She likes the full 
light of publicity and her general law de- 
mands it. Special regulations take care 
of exceptional cases. 

It should be apparent, too, that aside 
from the social value of these laws of the 
Church, they also help to fix responsibility 
and to promote efficiency in her adminis- 
trative work. 
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SOME LAWS PECULIAR TO CHURCH AND TO 
STATE 


The Church, but not the State, has laws 
prohibiting so-called ‘‘mixed’’ marriages. 
These laws forbid the marriage of Catho- 
lics with members of other faiths or of no 
faith. They have real social value because 
by them many domestic disturbances to 
which such unions ordinarily give rise are 
forestalled. This, of course, is quite -in 
accord with the recognized fact that 
similarity of views and attitudes on the 
part of mates makes for agreement and for 
harmonious family life, while dissimi- 
larity of any kind leads to disharmony and 
disagreement within the home. But we 
know that religion deals with the most 
fundamental attitudes of life. Conse- 
quently, differences in this field are par- 
ticularly inimical to cordial relations 
within the family circle, and by precluding 
them through her laws, the Church ren- 
ders a distinct service to the family and to 
society. 

Examples of marriage regulations 
peculiar to the State are our modern eu- 
genic laws, such as those demanding a 
certificate of physical fitness before mar- 
riage, or those prohibiting the marriage of 
feeble-minded persons. The State has also 
in recent years passed a great number of 
social laws that at least indirectly benefit 
the family and thereby react to the good 
of society. Examples of these are child 
labor laws, legislation for women in 
industry, and housing regulations. 

Good marriage laws are one thing, their 
effective enforcement another. With 


regard to the enforcement of her marriage 
laws the Church differs more from the 
State than she does with regard to the laws 
themselves. Particularly do the sanctions 
of the Church differ widely from those of 
the State. We cannot go into this matter 
in any detail here. Permit me merely to 
point out in closing that the Church has 
not only ways of enforcing her marriage 
laws that the State has not, but also 
has many extra-legal means of promot- 
ing family life that are lacking to the 
State. 

In truth, while the Church has her 
marriage laws and constantly seeks to 
better them, they hardly compare in 
importance with the other means that she 
makes use of to promote marital and social 
welfare. Thus to the member of the 
Church, for instance, marriage is not 
merely something legal, a civil contract, 
but something sacred, a sacrament of the 
Church. To the Catholic, also, marriage 
partakes of the nature of a vow; that is, 
it is not merely a promise made to a fellow 
being in the presence of human witnesses, 
but is a most sacred and solemn promise 
made to God before His very altar, in His 
very presence. It is a promise, moreover, 
that precludes the very thought of dissolu- 
tion of the marriage tie and thereby serves 
to safeguard human conduct from tempo- 
rary whim and from the caprice of human 
nature. As a matter of fact the whole 
system of the Church helps to promote 
wholesome marriages and sound tamily 
life. And where this system is faithfully 
lived up to by a people they are socially 
the gainers for it. 
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A STUDY OF LEADEP.SHIP IN THE MAKING OF AN 
INSTITUTION 


DOROTHY TYLER 
Merrill-Palmer School 


seem to represent an objectification 

of the ideas of the person most re- 
sponsible for their organization and evolu- 
tion. The institution considered here is 
such a one—though one may trace the 
results of staff leadership in many particu- 
lars—and it is the purpose of this paper to 
trace the development of the institution 
especially as it reflects the working out of 
the ideas of the leader of the project. 

It will be necessary to consider the con- 
ditions that brought about the problem— 
the will providing for the establishment of 
a new kind of educational institution; the 
development of ideas about the project 
before the leader had taken charge—that 
is, the situation she had to deal with and 
the problems she had to solve; and, after 
the leader had taken charge, the definition 
of the problem in terms of a workable plan; 
the suggested plan of solution and the ap- 
proval of this plan; and the development 
of the institution in terms of this plan. 


; ) institutions, more than others, 


THE CONDITIONS THAT GAVE RISE TO THE 
PROBLEM 


The institution described is the Merrill- 
Palmer School of Detroit, which was 
founded in 1920 in fulfillment of a clause 
in the will of a former Detroit woman, 
providing for the establishment of a school 
to train young women in child care, with 
the special end in view of preparing them 
for their duties as mothers. The provision 
of the will opens with this statement: “‘I 
hold profoundly that the welfare of any 
community is divinely, and hence insep- 
arably, dependent upon the quality of its 


motherhood and the spirit and character 
of its homes.’’ A large estate was left for 
the founding and maintenance of a school 
at which girls and young women should be 
“educated, trained, developed and dis- 
ciplined ....for the discharge of the 
functions and service of wifehood and 
motherhood.’ The plan and system upon 
which the terms of the will should be 
carried out were left to the ‘judgment and 
wisdom” of those upon whom the ad- 
ministration should devolve. It is clear 
that, so far as the actual setting up of the 
institution was concerned, this left almost 
a free field to work in. 

From one viewpoint, this means only the 
establishment of another foundation. On 
the whole, however, it provided for the 
establishment of a rather unusual founda- 
tion, for no school before had been founded 
for just this purpose, in spite of the many 
justifications for such an institution that 
might be drawn from the theories of 
writers from Plato to Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
and Herbert Spencer. 

Again, a great many things, some a little 
less than useless, might have been done 
under the terms of the will. It is true also 
that to gain any sort of prestige an institu- 
tion founded for such a purpose must 
accomplish the unusual and create its own 
standards of achievement and reputation 
if it is to have them at all. For, unfor- 
tunately, the work done in the field of 
“training mothers’’ has had until very 
recent times an aura of sentimentality 
instead of a reputation for science and good 
sense. The attitude of the usual hard- 
headed person toward the general tone of 
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such training is summed up by the com- 
ment of a dean of a large university when 
consulted about ways and means of carry- 
ing out the project: ‘‘What a pity you are 
tagged with such a name!’’ (The legal 
name of the school is The Merrill-Palmer 
School of Motherhood and Home 
Training.) 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROJECT BEFORE THE 
DIRECTOR TOOK CHARGE 


It would seem that the first thing for the 
executors to do in such a case was to find a 
leader or director for the project—someone 
who should have some notion of how such 
a school taight be instituted, what it 
should set out to do, and how it might be 
done. Yet it is apparent that before this 
could be done it was necessary for the 
executors themselves to have some idea of 
the kind of leader they were to look for, 
and therefore some notion of what such an 
institution (which existed only as an idea 
at that time) should be. One of the first 
moves of the executors (ali men, at first) 
was to associate with them a group of 
women to do the preliminary reconnoiter- 
ing in connection with the project, and 
later, to act in the capacity of an advisory 
board in the actual educational project. 
Here one finds the allocation of certain 
permanent functions before the director 
takes charge, the men assuming financial 
stewardship for the most part, and the 
women the first steps toward setting the 
actual machinery of an educational insti- 
tution moving. In the board of executors 
one sees the analogue of the board of re- 
gents in a state university, with the 
director of the school bearing a relation to 
it similar to that of the president to the 
board of regents—with these differences, 
that little in the way of tradition or prec- 
edent existed to restrict or guide the 
working out of the director’s plans, and 
that the responsibility to others stopped 
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at the board; neither the board nor the 
director was responsible to a larger group, 
as the university is to the state. 

An examination of the reports of the 
interviews the executors had with officials 
of universities and other educational and 
social institutions, in quest of ideas and 
advice about the project, reveals a con- 
siderable number of opinions and a con- 
siderable amount of advice, some of it of 
undoubted value. There is little, how- 
ever, to lead one to think that many of 
these people had intelligently anticipated 
the problems presented. 

In spite of the varied nature of the advice 
offered one suggestion does emerge re- 
peatedly: the wisdom of finding a director 
for the project before making any definite 
moves or determining policies and the 
advisability of securing for this position 
a woman trained in home economics. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROJECT AFTER THE 
LEADER HAD TAKEN CHARGE 


The woman who was appointed director 
of the school, and has held that position 
since the establishment of the school, had 
been a leader in state and national projects 
related to home economics for a number of 
years, was of proved executive ability and 
organizing talent, and was fundamentally 
interested in the problem of the school, 
since it offered a means of solving a prob- 
lem that had become urgent in the field 
of home economics. A review of the 
social and educational background of the 
school is necessary in order to understand 
the direction of her solution of the 
problem. 

Here one can see a meeting of ideas 
caused by social development and change. 
First of all, the time was apparently ripe 
for the development of the nursery school 
in America. A consideration of the parent 
education and child care activities pre- 
ceding the organization of nursery schools 
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and similar institutions in this country 
shows that the nursery school was in 
effect a crystallization of vague tendencies 
toward it existing for some years. Edu- 
cationally, the movement had its origin in 
the work and theories of Rousseau, Pesta- 
lozzi, and Froebel, the emphasis of the 
progressive kindergarten upon education 
as the conscious guidance of the experience 
process, and its broader view of the func- 
tion of an educational institution, and in a 
slowly-growing recognition of the educa- 
tive value of life activities—especially for 
the small child.! It is true, of course, 
that nursery school history in Europe is a 
century old, though it is of little more 
than a decade's duration in the United 
States. But though the immediate idea of 
the nursery school was brought to America 
from England, the variations in the 
methods and purposes here have been so 
marked as to make it in effect a different 
institution. 

Among the scientific sources of the nurs- 
ery school movement may be named the 
rapidly increasing data concerning the 
importance of the preschool years for later 
development, the need for further study of 
the period, and therefore the need for 
groups of children to study. Among the 
social origins one would have to name the 
many factors that have operated since the 
Industrial Revolution to make the family 
less and less satisfactory as an unsupple- 
mented educational institution for the 
young child. 

Corresponding to this development must 
be placed another operating in this special 
instance to guide the director in the plan 
of carrying out the terms of the will— 
that is, a development in the field of home 
economics education. One big deficiency 
in their curricula was increasingly appar- 
ent to home economics educators. The 


1 Ilse Forest: Preschool Education, pp. 189-190. 


child as an element in the home situation— 
whose satisfactory rearing is perhaps the 
biggest responsibility the mother of a 
family has to undertake, had been left out, 
or almost left out, of the curriculum. It 
cannot be said that this had not been 
thought of as leaving Hamlet out of the 
play, for doubtless it had. But the ad- 
ministrative and financial difficulties in the 
way of teaching child care satisfactorily 
were great, and had, as the director 
remarked, ‘‘deterred ‘many pioneers 
who doubtless saw the problem clearly 
enough.’’ The director bent her energies 
to devising a satisfactory plan for giving 
this training. 

This, in brief, is the background for a 
study of the leadership which has given 
rise to the organization of the institution 
as it now exists. 


THE DIRECTOR'S REDEFINITION OF THE 
PROBLEM IN SPECIFIC TERMS 


Reading the director's report of the first 
year’s activity of the school, and that of 
most of the second year in the light of 
what happened afterward, one must believe 
that it represented a time of slow organiza- 
tion of purpose and planning in the mind 
of the director, for there is little indication 
of what afterward became the major 
project of the school—the nursery school 
units as a laboratory for the training 
of a group of resident college students, 
detailed from a number of colleges and uni- 
versities who had established cooperative 
arrangements with the school. During 
these two years the director seems to have 
taken the advice of one of the educators 
interviewed before the project was started 
—‘‘Go slowly.’’ In the years following, 
the work started during these two years 
was continued, but chiefly as projects sup- 
plementary to the main project. 

Toward the close of the second year 
(1921), the idea and plan later followed 
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seem to have reached full maturity in the 
mind of the director, and were presented 
to the board and approved. The plan 
called for the establishment of a nursery 
school as a laboratory for the training of 
girls in child care. 

In this plan one may see the director's 
solution of three of the problems inherent 
in the situation: (1) The providing of an 
adequate laboratory for the teaching of 
child care—and here, perhaps, it should 
be noted that leaders in the field agree that 
the iaboratory method is essential in the 
teaching of child care. (2) The furnish- 
ing of a laboratory that would mean not 
only a harmless experience, but one of un- 
questioned advantage to the children at- 
tending. (3) The determining of the age 
of the children to be studied; some delimi- 
tation of the group was necessary if the 
project was to be workable. In deciding 
to study the preschool child, the director 
had several objectives: First, though the 
scientific study of the care of infants and 
children of school age had reached some 
degree of satisfactoriness, or, at any rate, 
was receiving a great deal of attention, the 
period of children between the ages of two 
and five years had been unduly neglected. 
Second, the importance of the preschool 
years was beginning to be emphasized by 
investigators in scientific, educational, and 
social fields. Third, it was recognized 
that the preschool peried of the child is 
the most desirable time for the training of 
the parents; for it has been recognized from 
the first, in the development of the Ameri- 
can nursery school, that a program with 
preschool children involves a parallel 
program with the parents, and that the 
function of the nursery school is not to 
substitute for, but to supplement and 
guide, the part of the parents in rearing 
the child. To these one would add an- 
other practical consideration—that the 
preschool period is the only one after 


infancy when some other social institution 
—the school, chiefly—does not interfere 
with the gathering together of a group of 
children for such a purpose. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INSTITUTION IN 
TERMS OF THIS PLAN 


Of these three problems, the second was 
perhaps the hardest to solve. in this, the 
experience of England, where nursery 
schools had been made a part of the na- 
tional education system under the Fisher 
Act of 1918, was perhaps of most help to 
the director. She spent the summer of 
1921 visiting the nursery schools in Eng- 
land. She returned with a definite plan 
to present to the board, and an English 
nursery school teacher to take charge of 
the nursery school tentatively employed. 
She brought back the idea also that the 
American nursery school might go one 
step further than the English nursery 
schools—that is, that it might study fur- 
ther the mental, social, and character 
development of the children, and apply 
this knowledge to their care. In effect, 
this meant a research program in all phases 
of child development. 

One of the first steps in carrying out 
this plan of insuring sufficient emphasis 
upon the mental and social development of 
the children was the securing of a psychol- 
ogist to organize and develop that phase of 
the nursery school work and to instruct 
the students in child psychology. 

Once this plan had been approved and 
adopted, there was the problem of getting 
children for the nursery schoo!—a problem 
that appeared to be difficult of solution ten 
years ago, when the nursery school idea 
was new in America, and when those who 
objected to the principles involved were 
more numerous than they are now. This 
problem, however, the director states in 
her report of 1921, was more apparent than 
real. Merely as a result of newspaper 
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publicity about the school, information 
spread by the Advisory Committee, and a 
few talks given by staff members to wom- 
en’s organizations, applications began to 
come in at a rate that made selection of the 
children, not obtaining them, the prob- 
lem, even before the school opened. 

Another problem that the director was 
concerned with from the first was that of 
placing the work on a sufficiently high 
level. It was recognized that the newer 
scientific findings pertinent to the study of 
the young child could not be made avail- 
able to students of less than college level, 
nor to students who had not some back- 
ground in biology, nutrition, and psy- 
chology. Further, it was hoped that the 
principle that study in this field was 
worthy of college credit might be 
established. 

In the solution of this problem, the 
previous experience and connections of the 
director counted for much. Thus, during 
the seven years she had been Dean of Home 
Economics and Director of Home Eco- 
nomics Extension in one of the larger state 
universities, she had, as already noted, 
felt increasingly the need for giving train- 
ing in child care to home economics stu- 
dents. It is therefore not surprising to 
find her planning to meet this objective by 
offering the work to seniors and graduate 
students in colleges and universities, 
through a co6perative arrangement with 
the institutions from which they came to 
the school for a term or a semester. The 
director believed also that such a plan 
would provide leaders in the new and 
growing field of child development and 
parent education, and further, that the 
experiment of the Merrill-Palmer School 
might serve as a demonstration of a suit- 
able teaching program in the field of child 
care and training at the college level. 
That it has done so may be seen from the 
number of nursery schools that have since 


been set up to serve as training schools in 
child care for girls in colleges (and one 
may add, in high schools, where the 
school has offered help and in some cases 
trained and paid workers to carry on the 
work during the first year or two). 

In the problem of establishing relations 
with colleges, it was of course necessary to 
enlist the aid of people actually in the col- 
leges. Here the director's connections 
with the personnel of home economics edu- 
cation were valuable. Through the codp- 
eration of the dean of home economics in a 
state college, the plan of sending six stu- 
dents to the Merrill-Palmer School for 
periods of a term each, with these students 
receiving full credit for their work at the 
school, was placed before the president and 
governing board of the college and fully 
approved. This step meant much. It 
meant that the principle that work in the 
study of child care was worthy of college 
credit had been given at least limited 
acceptance, and that, in all probability, 
this acceptance would be extended farther 
when the work of the school was better 
developed. Further, the work of the 
school was still wholly experimental, and 
under the circumstances it was impossible 
to take care of a larger group of students. 
It will be realized that nothing in the way 
of a curriculum for such a school existed 
and that during the first year, at least, the 
task of getting the experiment in “‘running 
order,’’ partly, at least, on a trial and error 
basis, was no small one. The rapid accept- 
ance of this principle must not, of course, 
be attributed entirely to the activity of 
the school. It is indicative, rather, of a 
quick growth of interest in the field of 
child care, everywhere evidenced by the 
setting up of child welfare research centers, 
nursery schools of different types, day nurs- 
eries, and child guidance clinics, the 
gathering together of groups of parents to 
study child care, the number of private 
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practitioners in child guidance and the 
increasing number of publications devoted 
to child care and training. Indeed, inter- 
est has grown too rapidly to admit of an 
entirely normal course of development, 
and, as in any other field where rapid 
development has followed the initial im- 
petus, it is impossible to say what is cause 
and what effect in many instances, or to 
distinguish what institution initiated and 
what one followed a new plan or policy. 
Yet it is safe to say that the plan of a 
nursery school as a laboratory for the 
training of young women in child care at 
the college level, with a parallel program 
in child development, originated with the 
Merrill-Palmer School, and primarily with 
its director. 


THE ORGANIZATION EVOLVED 


Another problem that presented itself 
to the director and had to be met with lit- 
tle in the way of precedent as a guide was 


the organization of a suitable staff. Here. 


again one may see the director exercising 
leadership. The present staff probably 
represents what it will be for some time 
to come, simply because it is based upon 
the needs and nature of the child himself. 
It consists of a group of specialists in 
various phases of the care and training of 
the young child, each with an assistant 
staff, with a committee plan of administra- 
tion bringing together the viewpoints of 
the staff members into a workable whole, 
and with each specialist responsible to the 
director. These specialists represent the 
moving force in the major project—that 
of caring for and training the children in 
the nursery school, carrying on research 
in the various phases of child development, 
acting as instructors of the group of college 
students (now numbering and limited to 
about sixty), advising the parents of the 
nursery school children, and lecturing out- 
side in their special fields so far as time 


permits. An analysis of the ‘‘job’’ of each 
specialist, with a history of its develop- 
ment, would show the gradual growth of 
theory in the field and the gradual develop- 
ment of a theory of proper distribution of 
functions. The director’s comment on the 
situation is that the project ‘‘may very 
well be looked upon as an experiment in 
administration, as well as an experiment 
in education.”’ 

Here one finds that, after a suitable plan 
of organization had been evolved and the 
staff had been actually appointed, the 
director saw two other problems—i.c., 
adjusting the staff to working with the 
problems of normal child:en, and second, 
training the specialists :o work together, 
pooling their special findiig, in order that 
an ‘‘all-round’’ view of the child might 
be gained. 

In meeting the first problem—that of 
adjusting the staff to working with normal 
children—the method of the director seems 
to have been insistence upon the problem 
and the viewpoint and depending upon 
experience in the actual situation presented 
by the nursery school to do the rest. In 
the second problem, the primary method 
of solution was a reorganization of ad- 
ministration from a central ‘‘autocratic’’ 
plan, with the individual specialists help- 
ing the director with problems relating to 
their special field, to a committee plan, 
with the director a member, but not the 
Chairman, of each committee. With each 
specialist understanding his own piece of 
work thoroughly, but the problem of the 
school as a whole relatively little, it was 
to be expected that this plan of administra- 
tion should work creakingly at first; but 
with experience, probably any observer 
would say that it has justified the faith of 
the director, whose object was that each 
of the specialists should see the relation 
of the various aspects to one another and to 
the whole, and should carry over this view 
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to the care and study of the children, the 
instruction of the students, and advising 
the parents, and, further, that the responsi- 
bility for carrying forward the activities 
of the school should be extended to all 
members of the staff. 

An attendance at a series of these com- 
mittee meetings shows one all the aspects 
of the working of opinion—usually the 
staff member whose field of interest is 
especially represented bringing the matter 
to the attention of the whole group, dis- 
cussion bringing out all aspects of the 
situation and special views with respect 
to it, frequently some conflict of opinion, 
and decision. Viewing one of these com- 
mittees at work—with all the indications 
the various members show of their widely 
differing training, background, and view- 
point, one cannot but agree with the 
director's plan for bringing them together 
to discuss and resolve difficulties and bring 
their several viewpoints to bear upon a 
question of interest to the school. There 
is no doubt that the plan has, at the same 
time, made the group one and strengthened 
its ‘‘institution consciousness.”’ 

Though the administration group would 
doubtless be classed as a secondary group, 
it is to be noted that the plan of the direc- 
tor for the students called for their living 
in small groups, with one or two staff 
members living with them, and that these 
groups represent what would probably be 
called modified primary groups. The hos- 
pitality extended to visitors from all parts 
of the country and from foreign countries, 


the entertaining of professional groups, 
and the fact that both staff and students 
participate in the guidance of the “‘living 
activities’ of the children in the nursery 
school, must all be considered in any 
attempted classification of the group. It 
should be added that it has seemed to the 
director especially appropriate that the 
conduct of such a project should be kept 
**human,”’ and that the liberal endowment 
of the school has enabled it to surround 
the whole project with an air of comfort 
and liveableness. 

The organization of the school in rela- 
tion to outside activities in the same field 
and related fields should be mentioned. 
The methods followed have been member- 
ship in related organizations in this coun- 
try and in Europe; and information service 
through extension activities and publica- 
tions, conferences, lectures, and so on. 
The inform ~-ion gained by the school has 
been disseminated through much the same 
channels. 

To enumerate the qualities in the direc- 
tor which have resulted in her leadership 
is probably unnecessary; these qualities are 
probably very similar in all comparable 
cases. If this report has succeeded, it will 
be apparent that one cannot explain the 
present status, activities, and organization 
of the Merrill-Palmer School except in 
terms of the director, though one can 
explain many of its special achievements 
in terms of the individual and concerted 
activities of its staff members. 
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WILEY B. SANDERS 


University of North Carolina 


Tue Screntiric Basis or Socian Worx. By Maurice 
J. Karpf. New York: Columbia University Press, 


1931. 424pp. $3.75. 
Socta Wetrare AND Prorsssionat Epucation. By 
Edith Abbott. Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, 1931. 177pp- $2.00. 
Tue Trarninc or Sociat Workers. By James E. 
Hagerty. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany, 1931. 205 pp. $2.50. 

Tae Contrisution or Sociotocy to Soci: Work. 
By Robert M. Maclver. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 106 pp. $2.00. 

A number of studies have appeared 

recently dealing with the scientific aspects 

of social work from the standpoint of tech- 
nique and standardization of social work 
processes. The author of this text, how- 
ever, seeks to get behind the process and 
the techniques to see ‘whether there is or 
can be developed a body of knowledge 
which would be as basic to social work as 


biology and chemistry are to medicine, 
physics and mathematics to engineering, 
psychology to teaching, etc." The hope 
of making social work a profession de- 
pends, therefore, upon the development of 
some such recognized scientific background 
and body of knowledge. 

The first part of the book seeks to answer 
the question, What Knowledge Do Social 
Workers Need, by analyzing social work 
literature to determine what leading social 
workers think the social worker should 
know, where this necessary knowledge 
may best be acquired (whether as an ap- 
prentice to a social agency, or as a student 
in a training school for social work), and 
what are the contributions to social work 
of the individual sciencies, anthropology, 
biology, economics, history and philos- 
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ophy, political science (including law), 
psychology (including psychiatry), social 
psychology, sociology, and social research. 

Following this elaborate introductory 
background, an attempt is made to answer 
the question, What Knowledge Do Social 
Workers Use? This the author proceeds 
to do by an analysis of approximately one 
hundred family case work records. (those 
contained in Breckinridge’s Family Welfare 
Work in a Metropolitan Community together 
with sixty unedited family case records 
from two representative agencies). The 
method followed was to list and classify 
“every statement containing an opinion or 
a judgment without giving the objective 
bases for it, or indicating advice or infor- 
mation given to clients, or showing efforts 
at influencing or modifying the behavior 
of the persons with whom the case worker 
was dealing.’’ A total of 18,148 items are 
listed, of which 14,812 are various kinds of 
judgments—judgments on attitudes, senti- 
ments and emotional states, judgments on 
appearance, on personality, judgments on 
health and disease, on housing, on care of 
children by their parents, etc., while the 
remaining 3,336 items represent ‘‘attempts 
at influencing action.’’ From the number 
of such judgments the author concludes 
that the case worker considers them impor- 
tant. Since these judgments are subjec- 
tive, the author asks whether they are 
accurate, and leaves the question unan- 
swered. No evidence whatever is offered 
to show that the judgments of the social 
worker however subjective they may be, 
are inaccurate. Finally the conclusion is 
reached, which could have been reached 
just as easily without any such elaborate 
study of records, ‘‘that it were better not 
to have any records at all than to have 
records inaccurately written and even less 
accurately interpreted.’’ (If social work- 
ers were not so tolerant they might derive 
considerable satisfaction from knowing 
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that the same author who so glibly brands 
social workers as unscientific in their case 
recording, himself makes three errors in 
recording the author and title of the book 
furnishing the basis of his conclusions). 
The further elaboration of tables on the 
judgments are valueless since they are 
likewise subjective classifications. The 
remainder of Part II is given over to a 
review of current psychological literature 
on personality traits, sentiments, etc., 
and a brief discussion of social workers’ 
judgments on health and disease, standards 
of living, and the methods of control used 
by case workers. 

The really valuable contribution of this 
book lies in Part III which represents an 
analysis of admission requirements and 
curricula of schools of social work, as 
found in the catalogues of these schools. Of 
the 28 schools included in the Association 
of Schools of Professional Social Work, 
five are listed as graduate, nine as under- 
graduate, and fourteen as ‘‘mix“d schools.”’ 
While 20 of the schools specify at least one 
year of college as the minimum educational 
requirement for admission, the use of the 
term ‘‘or its equivalent’’ so qualifies these 
standards that the author declares that 
most of the schools of social work will 
accept almost anyone who displays an 
interest and who wants to take training for 
social work, whether he has the requisite 
preliminary education or not. There are 
likewise no basic social science courses 
required by al! the schools. The science 
most frequently required is sociology, and 
yet twelve schools do not require it. 
Thirteen schools do not require economics, 
fourteen do not require psychology, nine- 
teen do not require political science, and 
twenty-one (or 75 per cent) do not require 
biology. 

In the classification of courses offered in 
the schools of social work, one is surprised 
to find such wide differences in the empha- 
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sis placed on the various functional fields 
of work. Case work of some kind is the 
only course offered in all the schools. 
One would ordinarily expect in every 
school a course on child welfare, yet six 
of the schools of social work offer no such 
course. Eleven schools do not offer a 
course on criminology or probation work, 
ten offer no course on legal aspects of social 
work, twelve do not offer psychiatry, and 
twenty-three do not have a course on 
public welfare. In the amount of required 
field work there is the same wide range, 
from a little less than 30 per cent to 80 per 
cent of the student's school time. The 
author doubts ‘‘whether training for social 
work would suffer if the amount of field 
work were reduced to a point proportion- 
ate to the time a medical student spends in 
a clinic in order to become acquainted with 
the organization and procedure of clinics,’’ 
because of the fact that integration of class 
discussion and field work in most schools 
is largely nonexistent. There is likewise 
a lack of emphasis in the schools on social 
research, since seventeen of the twenty- 
eight schools do not require a thesis from 
their student. 

The final chapters are taken up with the 
discussion of how social work may acquire 
a scientific basis. While the treatment is 
rather confusing at times it appears that 
the author believes that the schools of 
social work should place less emphasis on 
technical or trade aspects, and more em- 
phasis on scientific or professional aspects 
of social work, though it is impossible to 
say which courses should be placed in each 
group. An Utopian scheme presented by 
the author for placing social work on a 
scientific basis has a three-fold division of 
labor, first, social scientists to discover and 
formulate the necessary scientific principles 
underlying human nature and social organ- 
ization; second, teachers in schools of 
social work to be the carriers and inter- 


preters of these scientific truths, and, 
finally, the social worker to put them in 
practice. 

It is unfortunate that in his desire to be 


scientific the author, who has had such . 


rich experience in social work, has not pre- 
sented a single illustration, or a touch of 
human interest, in the entire work. 
While the book as a whole has been found 
rather dry and uninteresting by a group of 
advanced case work students, there are 
valuable sections which should be read by 
all social workers, and particularly by 
administrative officers of schools of social 
work. 

In a delightfully entertaining style Miss 
Abbott presents in the form of six pub- 
lished addresses, chiefly to groups of social 
workers, her convictions on various as- 
pects of professional education for social 
work. She feels, first of all, that the great 
schools of social welfare will ultimately 
be developed in the university where there 
is well-organized graduate work not 
merely in one, but in all, of the social 
sciences, and where there are codperative 
relations with the law and medical schools. 
Miss Abbott finds from a study of the 
catalogues of schools of social work, just 
as Mr. Karpf found, that the schools have 
‘nothing in common except a name—and 
of course, a purpose.’’ Four principal 
measures are assigned for this situation, 
namely, (1) the extremely limited funds 
of the schools, most of them ‘‘working on 
a shoestring instead of an endowment,” 
(2) lack of whole-hearted support of mem- 
bers of the professional social work group, 
(3) too generous scholarships to students 
in training, and (4) the extreme specializa- 
tion of courses that social agencies demand 
of the training schools. The basic fields 
of study in a professional training school 
for social work should include social treat- 
ment or case work, public welfare adm.nis- 
tration, social research including social 
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statistics, law and government in relation 
to social welfare, social economics and 
politics, and the history of social experi- 
mentation. This noted educator likewise 
feels that no one should be allowed to 
practice social work until a thorough 
course of study has been satisfactorily 
completed and a state examination has 
been passed that entitles him to a license— 
the same as in the fields of law and medi- 
cine. In contrast to Mr. Karpf, Miss 
Abbott is a strong believer in field work 
carried at the same time as the academic 
courses, and not limited to family case- 
work, but including also work with chil- 
dren, medical social work, psychiatric 
social work, and visiting teacher work. 
In contrast also to the ultra-scientific view- 
point, it is encouraging to hear from a 
social worker of such wide and rich ex- 
perience that ‘‘the social worker may care 
very genuinely about what happens to the 
unfortunate child or the broken family for 
whom she is temporarily responsible with- 
out being less scientific.”’ : 
In the rdle of prophet, Miss Abbott 
thinks *‘that our system of public welfare 
services will be extended in the next fifty 
years as our system of public education has 
grown in the last half century, and we 
shall see the old private charities passing 
as the charity schools have gone.’ 
Although Miss Abbott’s little volume is a 
valuable contribution to social work 
literature, the reviewer finds, in view of 
the present tendency toward the county 
as the unit of organization for social work 
that he cannot agree with the author in 
the statement that “‘there is no special 
training required for a rural social 


worker,’’ and that a study of rural condi- 
tions and rural needs should make up ap- 
proximately one-eighteenth of the curricu- 
lum of a school of social work. 

In contrast to Mr. Karpf and Miss Ab- 
bott, who insist upon graduate training for 


social work, Mr. Hagerty thinks it is 
ridiculous to hold such a high standard 
for schools of social work when the Ameri- 
can Medical Association now prescribes 
only two years of collegiate training for 
entrance in medical schools, and when some 
of the law colleges do not even require 
any collegiate training as prerequisite to 
the course in the college of law. While 
this book covers many of the points dis- 
cussed above, it is written frankly from 
the point of view of undergraduate train- 
ing, and the treatment of topics is briefer 
and more elementary. Certain chapters, 
such as those on case recording and social 
case work teaching, are much too brief. 
On the other hand, the chapters on the 
training of the social executive, and on 
social work as a profession are quite valu- 
able and suggestive. 

The distinction between sociology and 
social work, according to Mr. Maclver, is 
that sociology is a science while social work 
is an art. As a science, therefore, soci- 
ology has neither standards of social 
values, nor social goals or objectives, but 
is concerned solely with understanding 
social situations, and with suggesting 
ways and means by which social changes 
may be brought about. ‘‘A science is con- 
cerned with the world as it is, an art 
expresses itself in an endeavor to change 
something in the world, to add something 
to it, even to remake it. The scientist 
stands, in a sense, above his world; the 
artist is immersed in it.”’ 

In the chapter on ‘The Concept of Indi- 
vidual Maladjustment,’’ Mr. Maclver 
criticizes and rejects several well-known 
definitions of social work, and offers one 
of his own. He objects to the Milford 
Conference definition because of its use of 
the term normal standards, which, he says, 
no one can agree on, and he prefers to sub- 
stitute the term minimum standards, ‘‘stand- 
ards of economic livelihood, health, effi- 
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ciency, decency, standards concerning 
which there is no social controversy.”’ 
Social workers, however, know from 
experience that there can be no more agree- 
ment ahout minimum standards than about 
normal standards. According to this au- 
thor ‘‘the essential field of the social case 


worker is that of definite non-controversial 
maladjustments between the individual 
and the social situation.’ Unfortunately 
for the social worker as well as for his 
definition, he fails to indicate what types 
of maladjustment, if any, in this complex 
society of ours are non-controversial. 
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126 pp. 
Brrts REGISTRATION AND Brrts Statistics iv CANADA. 


By Robert R. Kuczynski. Washington, D. C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1930. 219 pp. $3.00. 


The previous volume in this inter- 
national study of migration movements in 
all parts of the world during the whole 
period for which any statistical records are 
available was reviewed in Social Forces for 
October 1930. That volume was called 
Statistics and furnished the raw materials 
for the detailed study now presented. 
After an opening chapter in which the 
editor gives a critical survey of efforts to 
estimate the population of the world at 
different times from 1661 to the present, 
we find in Part II chapters on immigration 
into the United States, Canada, Argentine, 
Brazil, Australia, New Zealand and France, 
followed in Part III by chapters on emigra- 
tion from Great Britain, Ireland, Scandi- 
navia, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Italy, 


Russia, Mexico, India, and Japan. There 
is a special chapter on the international 
migratory movements of Jews, besides 
which a number of the above-mentioned 
chapters discuss both inward and outward 
movements. An appendix gives a critique 
of United States immigration statistics. 
Each chapter is written by a recognized 
expert. 

These studies are of very unequal length, 
and while all of them are of excellent 
quality they are by no means of equal 
value. Some of those which add least to 
information, such as those on the United 
States, Great Britain, Ireland, Scandi- 
navia, and Germany are nevertheless ex- 
tremely well organized summaries. There 
is an occasional discussion of motives for 
emigration or of sociological backgrounds, 
but taken by and large chief interest cen- 
ters in matters of statistical fact. There 
are 270 tables and 22 diagrams. The con- 
cern with statistical estimates seems over- 
done in places, especially where in spite 
of ingenious efforts to make bricks without 
straw a rough guess is all that results. 
Moreover, one is confused somewhat to 
find different figures for the same move- 
ment in the same chapter, especially when 
neither agrees with the figure for the same 
movement in the earlier volume. The 
editor, however, apologizes for this confu- 
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sion as more or less unavoidable. Never- 
theless his own fifty-page summary of 
various guesses of the world’s population 
might well have been abbreviated. His 
complete and let us hope final refutation 
of the Francis Walker doctrine that immi- 
gration does not add to the population 
growth is welcome. But why (p. 82) 
should he have used the 1920 census figure 
for the United States population of ‘‘un- 
mixed European stock’’ in a table for the 
year 1929? In a book with so many esti- 
mates, one might well have been added 
here. Such minor points, however, 
scarcely impair the value of a work that 
is henceforth indispensable. 

Volume II of Kuczynski’s study, The 
Balance of Births and Deaths, utilizes the 
methods outlined in Volume I. It is evi- 
dently not intended to be read as an inde- 
pendent work since it can not be clearly 
understood without preliminary reading in 
either Volume I of the series or in his 
Fertility and Reproduction. It is, however, 
now pretty widely understood, that, in 
view of the unusual age distribution 
(undue proportions in reproductive age 
classes) Kuczynski perceived that the ques- 
tion whether population was fully repro- 
ducing itself could be answered by inquir- 
ing whether 1000 girl babies would on an 
average give birth to 1000 girl babies 
during their lives. He finds that, al- 
though the number of births per mother 
has declined in Russia since 1896-97, the 
reduction in mortality gave the population 
as great a rate of increase in 1926-27 as it 
had thirty years earlier. Bulgaria appears 
to be the only country in southeastern 
Europe where the birth-rate has fallen 
sharply, but the statistics of some of the 
countries are far from complete. In 
central Europe, the populations of Es- 
thonia, Latvia, Austria, and western 
Czechoslovakia seem to be no longer re- 
producing themselves; those of eastern 


Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Lithuania 
are more than replacing themselves but at 
a lesser rate than heretofore. Both Spain 
and Portugal appear to be increasing 
at about the same rates as before the 
war. The text occupies only 64 pages; 
the various appendices contain a vast 
amount of statistical and bibliographic 
information. 

The study by J. Sanders, who is Pro- 
fessor of Hygiene, Faculty of Medicine, 
University of Amsterdam, received the 
first prize in an international contest on 
the subject ‘‘Relative Birth-Rates of 
Nordic and Non-Nordic Peoples.’’ It is a 
study of crude birth-rates, fecundity 
(births per 1000 women ages 15-45) and 
vitality (ratio of births to deaths) in 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Mecklen- 
burg, North Ireland, England and Wales, 
Scotland, The Netherlands, Hanover, 
Schleswig-Holstein, and Westphalia con- 
ceived as Nordic, and the following con- 
ceived as Non-Nordic: France, Switzer- 
land, Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, Baden, Italy, 
and Spain. It is obviously an act of faith 
to classify some of the former as Nordic, 
but those who offered the prize seem con- 
tent, evidence that their faith would have 
it so. The study is mainly valuable as a 
collection of official statistics of births and 
deaths and for the 76 charts. On the 
whole, it is not a very illuminating study. 
No account is taken either of differences in 
the age composition of the populations or 
of differences in the proportions of women 
of child-bearing ages. No light is, there- 
fore, thrown on the really momentous 
question whether and to what extent pro- 
portions in west Europe’s population are 
being so altered as to substantially change 
the nineteenth century balance. Other 
less ambitious studies, especially an earlier 
one by Kuczynski, indicate that some of 
these so-called Nordic countries are al- 
ready failing to reproduce themselves. 
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Birth Registrations and Birth Statistics in 
Canada by Kuczynski is a painstaking his- 
tory of the edicts and legislation relating to 
te registration and collection of vital stat- 
istics in the various Canadian provinces and 
in the Dominion as a whole, together with 
a summary of statistics. It appears that 
there are more or less complete registers of 
births for Quebec dating from 1619, kept 
by the parish priests and constituting the 
only birth records in the world covering 
three full centuries. On the other hand 
Canada did not succeed in establishing a 
Dominion registration area until 1920. 
According to the Quebec records the birth 
rate of the Catholic population fluctuated 
between 45 and 62 per 1000 between 1665 
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and 1880, between 50 and 44 from 1881 to 
1920, averaged 39 from 1921-1925, and 
dropped to about 34, 1926-1928. More 
amazing than these early rates is the com- 
putation that in the middle seventeenth 
century the number of annual births per 
1000 women of child-bearing age in Quebec 
was 350; it dropped to 135, 1926-1928. 
The birth rates for English Canada are 
much less, being in Ontario and the mari- 
time provinces about the same as in north- 
western Europe. This book is a by- 
product of the series being published under 
the title “The Balance of Births and 
Deaths."’ Volumes in that series dealing 
with Canada and the United Srates await 
results of the fifteenth census. 
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North. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931. 359 
pp. $3.50. 

Prostems or City Lirz. By M. R. Davie. New 
York: Wiley, 1932. 730 pp. $4.25. 

Rurat Vermont. By Two Hundred Vermonters. 
Burlington: The Vermont Commission on Country 
Life, 1931. 385 pp. $1.50. 

Tae Country Cuurce in Norts Carouna. By J. 
M. Ormond. Durham: Duke University Press, 
1931. 369pp. $4.00. 

Smatt-Town Srurr. By Albert Blumenthal. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. 416 pp. 
$4.00. 
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493 PP- $4.00. 

Cutnc Ho: A Sociorocicat Anatysis. Edited by 
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146 pp. 


The first three books deal with origins, 
processes, problems, and trends in city life. 


They combine the type of material indis- 
pensable to an understanding of urbanism 
and the social service it demands. The 
remaining volumes, valuable to rural 
social and religious workers, point toward 
the small town and countryside here and 
abroad, communities and regions studied 
from the inside by natives and residents. 
Carpenter: A large investment of time 
and travel in the examination of existing 
urban tendencies and their historical prec- 
edents has yielded a thought-challenging 
result. At least one small graduate group 
has already found it basically valuable in 
the study of the community and its organ- 
ization. Remarkably different from any- 
thing else in the field, the book looks 
backward comparatively, forward prophet- 
ically, and in all directions analytically. It 
contains much that is concrete and factual 
along with some interpretations that are 
abstract and debatable. Occasional errors 
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appear in tables and rates,—for instance 
pages 126, 158, and bottom of 161. The 
sources reach far and near in time and 
space. Out of the dim past the author 
sees the rise of the city, its situation de- 
termined by needs of defense and worship, 
its location conditioned by economics and 
political possibilities of the region. 
Population shift, encroachment, conges- 
tion, instability, suburbs, satellites, need 
for local and regional planning, problems 
of supply and of waste disposal, high costs, 
—all these and more characterize the 
emergence of the present precarious urban- 
ism. In addition are the less tangible 
socio-psychological factors of urban strain 
and conditioning, the shock-effect upon 
the personality, widespread unadjustment 
as cause and effect of poverty, crime, 
mental abnormality and their sequelae. 
Nor can the constructive institutions, 
‘‘Work, Home, Worship, and Recreation”’ 
escape the influence of ‘‘friction of space’’ 
and the impact of city life. 

The author's central thesis, which seems 
to be a divergent way of looking at 
“cultural lag,”’ is this (p. 31): ‘‘Cultural 
phenomena are only indirectly, if at all, 
related to economic phenomena. They 
follow their own course, irrespective and 
in spite of economic forces,—as in the case 
of Australia,’ where urbanism persists in 
an area of predominantly agricultural 
resources. On this viewpoint the ques- 
tion may be asked: How much of the cul- 
tural machinery will run, and how long 
can it run, after the economic power has 
been curtailed or turned off? The separa- 
tion of the economic from the cultural is 
more nearly clarified in numerous reitera- 
tions; for instance, he indicates the prob- 
ability that (p. 431): “‘the cultural forces 
.... will continue to promote further 
expansion, even though the economic 
forces, under the impulsion of the law of 
diminishing productivity, will have ceased 
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to do so; that eventually a state of eco- 
nomic disequilibrium and even economic 
bankruptcy will be reached, which will be 
followed, after the exhaustion of various 
artificial resources for the bolstering up of 
the urban structure, by a regression back 
to a less urbanized type of society... .. : 
The experience of Rome is drawn upon fre- 
quently. The author points out that it 
became rural, after being highly urbanized, 
not only because cultural factors of growth 
outstripped the economic resources but 
also because of population decimation and 
the disruption of widespread public tran- 
quility. He is not particularly pessimistic 
about the future of capitalist-industrialism 
as such, though according to some it can- 
not long continue in its present form and 
upon its present scale. He sees in all 
urban civilizations that centralized inflexi- 
bility of administrative authority which 
kills initiative and energy, and encourages 
inefficiency, corruption, and extortion. 
For those who worship the megalopolis 
his closing chapter is sad music. The 
finale of overgrown urbanism will prob- 
ably not be an allegro of crashing sky- 
scrapers, chimneys, steeples, gold coasts, 
and slums, but perhaps a slow march back 
to the less precarious open spaces. Does 
he purposely close his book with the 
ominous words: “‘the beginning of the 
end?”’ 

The format of the book is so excellent 
that it was selected by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts as one of the 
“Fifty Books of the Year." 

North: A pioneer in the college teaching 
of community organization here presents 
the results of his study of welfare activi- 
ties, their problems and programs, in some 
twenty of the larger cities of the United 
States. Services too numerous, too over- 
lapping and independent in action, and too 
diverse in objectives, standards, and phi- 
losophy are costly; they constitute within 
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themselves a community problem. He 
holds with Odum, Steiner, and others, 
that since ultimately the responsibility for 
social work will rest with the government, 
the private social agencies should see to it 
that,—claims on pet programs notwith- 
standing,— ‘appreciation of the problem 
by the general public comes before any- 
thingelse..... This neglect .. . . of edu- 
cating public opinion is doubtless the 
most serious defect in the work of private 
social agencies."’ The program emphasis 
of the book deals with families and adult 
dependents; children; health; leisure; and 
Negroes, all with a chapter each. In gen- 
eral if a community is really to have a 
program of social work, it should have the 
support of the entire city rather than of a 
few well-to-do givers; between agencies 
mutual assistance should transcend com- 
petition; all services should be coérdinated 
and available for all who need them; and 
all social work should have the whole 
community in mind. The measure of the 
extent to which American cities have 
achieved communal unity is determined by 
the number of activities that are being 
placed upon a basis of organic codperation. 
Yet the lack of organization is not the 
fundamental weakness ia community 
work. Underlying organization are per- 
sonnel along with professional technique 
and standards. The author found the out- 
standing need to be for more and better 
trained personnel and for a singleness of 
standard in social work similar to that 
which obtains in hospital codes and 
practices. 

Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, New 
York, and Chicago provide most of the 
illustrative material. The book is dis- 
tinctly northern, no pun intended! Cities 
of the South and West are given only 
occasional passing mention. In revealing 
what is being done in some communicics, 
the author suggests what might be accora- 








plished in any of our cities. In stressing 
fact-finding and planning, he rather nicely 
combines the sociological with the social 
work viewpoint. 

Davie: This book on the problems of 
city life is much easier reading than either 
Carpenter or North. It breezes along 
under full sail with tangible and recent 
material on city planning, housing, health, 
education, and recreation. On these it is 
almost encyclopaedic not only in what its 
pages offer but also in the references foot- 
noted. It reveals to the reader the present 
urban situation in abundant detail from 
methods of sewage disposal and traffic con- 
trol to the building of garden cities. 
Advertising, the newspaper, and the 
moving picture industry are mercilessly 
keelhauled. It stresses adaptation both 
physical and social. Urban conditions and 
relations ate viewed in terms of flow. 


Change is in processeverywhere with many ° 


factors of lag both grievous and amusing. 
To describe the book as easy reading does 
not imply its superiority as a text. Fora 
complete course in the urban community 
or in city sociology it would seem to serve 
nicely as an accompaniment for a thought- 
provoker such as Carpenter’s. Davie pro- 
vides that which ought to stimulate 
thought and he follows the comparative 
method somewhat. As his title indicates 
the emphasis is on problems. Carpenter 
on the other hand gives larger place to the 
whence and whither, stressing the his- 
torical, comparative, and interpretative; 
he makes one think. All three books, 
Carpenter, North, and Davie, should be 
available to social workers especially. 

Two Hundred Vermonters: Sixteen com: 
mittees and two individuals have pre- 
pared this volume, a book for Vermonters 
by Vermonters. In all, a score of commit- 
tees labored for more than two years 
without compensation. The immediate 
purpose of the Commission is that of sci- 
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entific planning for action leading towards 
higher goals. These people are not back- 
patting but are clearly fact-facing, self- 
critical, and self-questioning. They prod 
rather than pride themselves on education, 
religion, and aesthetics. With maps, 
charts, and tables they analyze their state. 
They do not hesitate to chasten themselves 
for being more road-minded than educa- 
tion-minded. To quote in connection 
with the educational research that needs 
yet to be done by experts who can view 
their schools objectively, they say: ‘‘Some 
of the material can no doubt be gathered 
in the form of theses by university stu- 
dents, but no inaccuracy can be tolerated. 
Into the teaching of local government even 
in the grades should be injected the ques- 
tioning attitude.’’ They fear not to 
challenge tradition and the status quo. 
Plans include eugenic improvement, better 
farming, conservation of forests and refor- 
estation of submarginal land, development 
of tourist facilities, emphasis on commu- 
nity recreation, special courses for rural 
schools, larger units for both school and 
social organization, adult education, and 
sociological orientation courses in normal 
schools based on a study of social and 
economic problems of the State. A par- 
ticularly interesting chapter,—containing 
research of its own and other regions,—is 
that on medical facilities. All twenty 
chapters are flavored not with sentimen- 
tality that takes its stand against all 
comers but with a local pride that is 
justified by dynamic self-inquiry. 
Ormond: If quantity means religious 
security, North Carolina ought to be safe 
with her sixty-seven denominations and 
5,226 country churches for whites. This 
atlas-like study reveals many interesting 
figures showing the need for consolidation, 
but with denominational union apparently 
a far off event. Though the author seems 
to be thinking of a ‘‘Larger Parish’ plan 
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as it is called in Maine, he offers no pene- 
tratingly constructive program whereby 
Christianity may be organized in a way 
that will meet the needs of a changed 
social order and justify the support he 
wants from landlord and tenant. His 
purpose is rather to provide a base line of 
measurement so that the condition of the 
church may be compared with the mate- 
rial prosperity. In two or three pages 
each he presents the one hundred counties 
alphabetically, all carefully mapped, 
churches designated, and !ocal resources 
summarized. The human geographer 
would prefer arrangement by regions and 
the statistician would be more graphic. 
Aithough some regional comparison is 
given in Chapter V it is not in the strong 
contrast which would have resulted from a 
coastal-sandhill-piedmont-mountain con- 
sideration with more tables and less para- 
graphic spreading of figures. A map of the 
entire state is needed near” our. 
While the author believes there ate too 
many churches even if the present member- 
ship doubled itself, it is not clear what he 
has in mind in mentioning so often the 
doubling of church values (pp. 330-338) if 
a percentage of crops or automobiles or 
something else “‘had been given.’’ ‘“The 
landlords (city dwellers) ....do not in- 
vest any appreciable part (of their farm 
produce money) in country church houses 
for their tenant farmers. Could they 
reason logically they would find it eco- 
nomically profitable to themselves, to say 
nothing of the benefit to the tenants 
socially and religiously, if they would set 
aside a just proportion of the farm income 
to be used in promoting the religious life 
of the people through the local country 
church.” The value of the book lies 


primarily in its painstaking map work: and 

the figures on material resources. 
Blumenthal: Small-Town Stuff is 2 one- 

man study of a Rocky Mountain mining 
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and farming community disguised as 
““Mineville,’’ an interesting pattern of 
threads and patches in scarlet and gray 
with here and there a little strand of gold, 
—withal a fabric of drab indifferentism. 
Except for its freer gambling, ‘‘moon- 
shine,’ and associated activities, this 
group of 1,410 people reveals the char- 
acteristics of the “‘live and progressive’’ 
American industrial town that grows like 
Topsy (turvy!); where beauty has little 
chance in the race for profits; where youth 
flames and churchly religion flickers; 
where women “‘climb’’ and “‘bridge’’ and 
gossip and snub each other; where their 
husbands tattle to the fact-gatherer; where 
the ‘Deep Thinkers’’ men’s club listens 
to the iceman on the Right to be Happy 
(Dora Russell’s book) and to the minister 
on Psychoanalysis. Out of his long resi- 
dence and intensive study, Dr. Blumenthal 
states in the chapter on ‘‘What Mineville 
Thinks of Itself’’ that a statistical investi- 
gation, though he did not make one on 
the point, would show most ‘‘Minevil- 
lains’’ as dissatisfied with their town, that 
among the most enthusiastic are the 
foreign born who compose fifteen per cent 
of the population. The author's method 
was chiefly that of friendly conversation, 
the obtaining of documents and inter- 
views,—what Cooley called ‘‘sympathetic 
introspection.”’ It is not always clear 
whether the evaluation expressed is the 
author’s or whether it is more objectively 
derived, as for instance: ‘‘The typical 
meeting of the Woman's Club is as devoid 
of interest as is the typical Rotary meet- 
ing’’ (p. 273). Readers eager for numer- 
ous tables, charts, and appendices will be 
disappointed, but they will find bits of 
information gathered from various sources, 
the postoffice waste-basket, the pool room, 
and the parish priest. Has Dr. Blumen- 
thal disguished his characters more effec- 
tively than he has concealed the actual 


town? Any reader as curious as the re- 
viewer can ‘“‘spot’’ it by page twenty- 
seven. The book is easy reading and a 
worth while addition to the sociology of 
the community. 

Terpenning: To use the author's words, 
‘valuation is at the heart of this study.”’ 
Because of his background in the rural 
American setting he disclaims ultra-objec- 
tivity in his quest abroad for that which 
will improve our open-country life. Yet 
by statistics, sympathetic interpretation 
after Cooley, and comparison with foreign 
community types in 1929 and 1930, he 
shows rather convincingly that our lodges, 
denominationalized religion, farm bureaus, 
““business-is-business’’ codperatives, and 
sundry other conflicting and over-lapping 
organizations, not excluding the school, 
have failed to stimulate the neighborliness 
upon which he believes national security 
depends. Out of neighborliness grows 
the social and economic stability of Euro- 
pean village farming gioups where face- 
to-face communication and rea! codpera- 
tion make possible a satisfying social 
life. Regarding the Swiss whose village 
life he shared and which he describes in 
glowing terms, he sees hope for democracy. 
German hospitality, farming efficiency, 
cleanliness, and generally attractive folk- 
ways also filled him with admiration. 
Three months in an English village where 
class distinctions are prominent revealed 
less evidence of neighborly responsibility. 
The French are systematic in thought and 
disorderly in practice, but here as in other 
places, the teacher and the school rather 
than organized religion are the dynamic 
agents of control and progress. Uni- 
formly the question on whether there were 
any farmers who did not like farm life 
brought a negative answer; in America, 
not so. As for Denmark, ‘‘in comparison 


with her, the average American or English ~ 
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and dreary desert.’ In a country where 
“no one criticizes the government,’’ the 
need for an interpreter made the study of 
the Italian commune relatively unsatis- 
factory. Shortness of time prevented a 
survey of the primitive villages of western 
Ireland but two of those in the East were 
studied. Here in a region of ecclesiastical 
domination, one is reminded of Veblen’s 
trenchant comment about church spires 
and poverty. ‘‘A very small share of the 
cost of their (Ballyragget’s) magnificent 
church building and two luxurious parson- 
ages would have supplied the village with 
excellent spring water (from a mile away) 
but they cannot affort it.’’ On the other 
hand the success of this town’s codperative 
organization has attracted visiting stu- 
dents from six different nations. Since the 
U. S. S. R. refused Dr. Terpenning perinis- 
sion to study their collective agriculture, 
he was forced to confine his observations to 
the results of his experiences of 1918-1919 
and to the recent writings of other stu- 
dents. In several of these foreign com- 
munities local pride, as the author suggests 
in one place, may encourage the villager to 
present a more Utopian picture than is 
justified. 

The book as a whole is extremely inter- 
esting and is a valuable reference work 
rather than a text. The index is some- 
what inadequate,—for instance, ‘‘beauty,”’ 
““music,’” and ‘“‘crime’’ occur on many 
pages but are not indexed. After a hun- 
dred pages of orthodox sociological dis- 
cussion, the reader is taken on a chatty 
travel tour with the author’s personal 
experiences and jokes thrown in. His 
conclusions and recommendations point 
out that organization to endure must be 
based upon primary group neighborliness 


which the village can provide; that to 
start with state organization is like build- 
ing the roof of the house first. 

Hsu: Ching Ho, six miles from Peping 
(sic), is a typical North China rural grain 
market town of 2,437 people. In 1928 it 
served as a sociological laboratory for a 
half-dozen advanced students who <ollabo- 
rated in this preliminary effort, a statis- 
tical study marked by scholarly restraint. 
Their program involved many details of 
community culture, a task in which the 
townspeople codperated. Sixty-one tables 
along with clearly stated descriptive con- 
text not only provide answers to many 
questions but also challenge certain com- 
monly held views of Chinese community 
and family life. For example, the average 
number of members in the economic family 
(servants, etc.) is 4.9, in the biological 
family, 4.8; twenty is the average age for 
marriage, the mode for females being about 
sixteen and for males about nineteen; the 
average number of rooms per family is 
3.94. Many figures on economic organi- 
zation are included, such as wages, capital- 
ization, etc. Tabulations on religion 
reveal that ‘‘usually those people who 
have no religious affiliation call themselves 
Buddhists, even though they know noth- 
ing of Buddhist principles.’’ This sounds 
like the self-designated ‘‘Methodists’’ in 
Small-Town Stuff reviewed above. Other 
East-West similarities of community pat- 
tern are observable, from the Chamber of 
Commerce to problems of rural education. 
Technically this little volume would be 
even more satisfactory with fewer typo- 
graphical errors and discrepancies of spell- 
ing between the map and the text. We of 
the West, if we are to understand China, 
need more studies of this sort. 
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PROGRESS AGAIN 


JOSEPH K. FOLSOM 
Vassar College 


Tue Tecunique or Sociat Procress. By Hornell 
Hart. New York: Henry Holt, 1931. 708 pp. 
$3.60. 


Widespread among sociologists and 
anthropologists is the positivistic phi- 
losophy which condemns ‘‘progress’’ to 
the limbo of unscientific concepts. This 
hard-boiled philosophy argues that prog- 
ress implies valuation; science describes 
and explains but does not evaluate. But 
there is also a rebellion against positivism, 
and Hornell Hart is a leader among the 
rebels. ‘‘Progress,’’ he says, ‘‘consists in 
those biological and cultural changes 
which on the whole and in the long run 
enable men to do what they really want 
to do.....It is possible to investigate 
objectively the interrelations between 
various human values and purposes, and to 
discover what social changes have on the 
whole helped and what have hindered 
man’s doing what he wanted to do. It is 
possible, in brief, to approach scientifi- 
cally not only the problems of social 
change, but also the problems of social 
progress.”’ 

Hart has written an historical survey of 
the evolution of culture with one eye con- 
stantly on the watch for possible criteria 
of progress. He would not claim to have 
established any satisfactory yardstick for 
measuring the betterness or the worseness 
of cultures, but he has brought together 
the kind of material which will need to 
be used if such an evaluation is ever made. 
Even the positivists, he points out, per- 
force select their sociological material 
according to its ‘‘significance,’’ and are 


thereby unconsciously guilty of valuation. 
By frankly avowing a desire to evaluate, 
Hart succeeds better than do most sociolo- 
gists in selecting and emphasizing those 


facts of culture history which one feels are 
important for students to master. He 
organizes these facts in a way to bring out 
the fundamental inventions or innovations, 
rather than to present detailed pictures of 
the relatively static eras between innova- 
tions. Technology, esthetics, ideology, 
family, sex relations, labor organization, 
political organization, the several sciences, 
are treated separately rather than woven 
into a single historical narrative. 

This is a book of content rather than of 
formal analysis. It is full of meat. The 
rather specialized sounding title fails to 
suggest the large possibilities of the vol- 
ume as a text in cultural sociology, which, 
as Hart and many others believe, is essen- 
tially identical with the proper content of 
an orientation course in sociology. The 
book is rich in graphs, statistical facts, 
and tentative measuring devices. Each 
chapter has a summary in outline form, 
and a list of problems longer than any 
teacher will ever use. The bibliography 
is contained wholly in these problem lists 
and in footnotes. 

The last part of the book is an analysis 
of the processes of invention and cultural 
change. Concepts of motivation, conflict, 
culture tension, and the technique of re- 
search are emphasized. 

The more philosophically minded might 
wish that more space or greater clarity 
were devoted to justifying the fundamental 
thesis of the book. The newer meliorism 
which it represents differs from the out- 
dated Wardian philosophy in that it is 
based upon new ways of thinking in psy- 
chology and anthropology. Thinking in 
these newer terms, one might suspect the 
positivist’s rejection of Value (with a 
capital V) from sociology to be a rationali- 
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zation of the fear of being mistaken for an 
unscientific reformer or an exhorting 
moralist, a fear carried over from the days 
when sociology, in its nervous struggle for 
recognition as a true science, concentrated 
upon the more directively measurable 
(“‘objective’’) phenomena. Second, one 
thinks of desires and values not as data of 
a ‘‘subjective’’ realm distinct from the 
objective, but as corvenient generaliza- 
tions of behavior. Third, values are effec- 
tive factors in cultural change, and not 


merely “‘subjective aspects’’ or shadows of 
objective culture, partly because some of 
them rest upon a biological basis which is 
independent of culture. Fourth, the 
values, or attitudes, or wishes, or purposes 
which are of cultural rather than biolog- 
ical origin may be produced by a limited 
part of culture, while the mears of satis- 
fying these purposes may be produced by 
another part of culture. Progress or wel- 
fare might then be defined as the harmoni- 
zation of these two parts of culture. 


THE FAMILY, MARRIAGE, DIVORCE, AND THE LAW 


ERNEST R. GROVES 


University of North Carolina 


A Resgarcn 1n Famity Law. By Albert C. Jacobs 
and Robert C. Angell, 1931. 762 pp. 

Cases ON Domestic Retations. By Joseph Warren 
Madden. St. Paul: West Publishing Company, 


1928. 742 pp. 

MarriaGe AND THE Civic Ricuts or Women. By 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1931. 158 pp. $2.00. 

American Famity Laws. By Chester G. Vernier. 
Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 


1931. 311 pp. $5.00. 
Divorce. By J. P. Lichtenberger. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


1931. 472 pp. $4.00. 

In dealing with the family and its allied 
problems, law and sociology stand sepa- 
rated at a great distance, and investigation 
in the one field contributes little to the 
other. This situation is proving unfor- 
tunate for both. The slight influence that 
sociology has upon familial law is shown 
by the following assertion of the Commit- 
tee of the Columbia Law School on *‘The 
Family and Familial Property,’’ made as 
recently as 1927 and which no competent 
person would attempt to challenge: ‘“‘It 
is therefore the conclusion of your com- 
mittee that the approach to familial law is 
at least two or three decades behind the 


present state of wisdom as to business 
"* By their Research in Family 
Law Professors Jacobs and Angell have not 
only attempted to interpret family law in 
its social setting, they have produced 
something of basic importance to both 
the lawyer and the social student. It is 
impressive both for the completeness of its 
analysis and for the range of topics treated. 
It is adapted to the purposes of the lawyer 
rather than of the sociologist, and the 
latter without a legal background might 
wish that it were in connected discourse 
rather than outline form. Tie social 
scientist will find especially fruitful the 
introductory statement regarding the pro- 
gram adopted and the methodology 
followed. 

A summary of its content clearly indi- 
cates the enormous amount of detail and 
the suggestiveness of this investigation. 
The fact situation outlined in Part Two of 
the book was organized as follows: I. 
Single Individuals with reference to Pos- 
sible Future Family Founding; II. Non- 
Marriage Families; III. At Marriage; IV. 
The Husband and Wife in the Organized 
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Family; V. The Child in the Organized 
Family; VI. The Organized Family as a 
Whole; VII. Family Disorganization. 

The curricula outline was developed 
according to the following outline: I. 
Family Organization and Disorganization; 
II. The Biological Relations of the Family; 
III. Personality Development and Family 
Solidarity; IV. The Economic Relations of 
the Family; V. The Family and Other 
Institutions. 

Part Four contains a special study of the 
relationship between husband and wife in 
regard to the wife's services in earning 
both in and without the home, New York 
State, while Part Five contains a selected 
bibliography of the greatest value to both 
members of the legal profession and the 
social student. The book is indispensable 
to the serious student of the family. 

Madden's Cases on Domestic Relations was 
prepared for the use of the students of 
domestic relations in the law school, but 
the sociologist will find it interesting and 
profitable reading. It bears testimony of 
the legal lag in the field of domestic rela- 
tions of which society in America is con- 
stantly growing more conscious. - The 
chapter which cites the basic decisions 
concerning the promise to marry and the 
breach thereof offer testimony as to the 
slow response law is making in adapting to 
the rapid changes in women’s status and 
the social meaning of marriage. The sec- 
tion on divorce and on alimony reveals 
concretely this same retardation of legal 
principles. 

Marriage and the Civic Rights of Women 
is a brief monograph heavily documented 
and containing many case records dealing 
with the Cable Act of 1922, which gave 
independence in the matter of citizenship 
to married women in the United States. 
It is in Part Two, which treats the Cable 
Act of the Foreign-born Women of Chi- 
cago, that we have case material procured 


by interviews which shows most clearly 
the significance of the law to the women 
for whom it was enacted. 

American Family Laws is a much needed 
book. It calls attentioz to the great use 
that is made by the courts and lawyers of 
judicial decisions concerning marriage and 
the family and the little heed in legal 
interpretation now given to statutory en- 
actments as cases are tried and verdicts 
rendered. Volume I gives briefly and in 
comparative form the family law of the 
forty-eight states, Alaska, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii. The general 
method of treatment of the author is to 
briefly summarize the common law, to 
present the statutory law first in summary 
form and then in detail with interpretation 
of its peculiarities, to add such comments 
and criticisms as seem to him pertinent, 
and finally to present a bibliography of 
books, annotations, reports, articles, and 
case notes from law magazines. Nowhere 
else do we find this material in such an 
available form, and it is of constant inter- 
est to the student of the family. This is 
another book that the sociologist cannot 
afford not to have in his library. A 
second volume is promised, which will 
deal with the law relating to divorce, both 
absolute and limited, and with separation. 
The author, after many years of experience 
in teaching domestic relations, became 
convinced of the necessity of this. He 
designs it for the lawyer and the legislator, 
but it will be much used by all students 
seriously interested in marriage and family 
problems. 

Divorce. Social students who have made 
constant use of Dr. Lichtenberger’s pre- 
vious study of divorce and its causation 
have long desired that this presentation 
might be brought up to date. In his new 
book the author has gone far beyond the 
earlier treatise and has interpreted divorce 
from the more complex outlook that social 
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changes and the development of social 
science have in recent years both contrib- 
uted to bring about. It is no hazardous 
prophecy to assert that this will be widely 
accepted as the standard book dealing with 
the social aspects of divorce. It is factual, 
balanced, tolerant, and interpretative in 
this field where emotional and personal 
prejudice too frequently intrude even when 
the reader is promised an impartial objec- 
tive treatment. The sociologist will find 
especially useful chapters two, three, and 
four, which summarize the history of 
divorce, the legislation, and the religious 
theories of marriage and divorce. 
Doubtless the last chapter of the book, 
which discusses the probable outcome of 
diverce, will be most read. However suc- 
cessful the various programs advanced for 
the helping of marriage adjustment may 
prove, the author believes that it is too 
much to expect that they will prevent all 
incompatibility or put an end to divorce. 
‘“.... there is no final solution of the 
problem if by solution is meant an abso- 
lutely ideal situation in which perfect 
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adjustment is reached and in which no 
failures will occur. No other institution 
ever has reached such a state of perfection. 
Marriage as a culture pattern is a part of the 
general stream of social culture whose very 
life history is one of change.’’ Although 
he expects no panacea, his conclusion will 
be reassuring to those who are convinced 
that the security of marriage must come by 
lifting domestic achievement to a higher 
level of satisfaction. In these words he 
states his judgment as to the future of 
marriage. ‘“That these somewhat ideal 
conditions in marriage will be achieved 
fully, or even approximately, in the imme- 
diate future is not to be expected and is 
predicted by no one. It will be a long- 
drawn-out process which will require 
patience and much constructiv’ effort. 
But such is the nature of the causes as- 
signed as responsible for the disintegration 
of marriages and for the rapid increase of 
divorces, that in their ultimate effects they 
will become elements of social stability in 
which marriages will share and thereby 
will tend to make divorces more rare."’ 


SOME LATIN AMERICAN AIDS TO SOCIAL WORK 


L, L. BERNARD 


Washington University 


Tae Gentus oF Mexico. Lectures Delivered before 
the Fifth Seminar in Mexico, 1930. Edited by 
Hubert C. Herring and Katharine Terrill. New 
York: Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America, 1931. ix+ 334 pp. $2.50. 

Hicrens Escorar. By Manuel E. Pignetto. Santa 
Fe (Arg.): Universidad del Litoral, 1930. 20 pp. 

Por Las Gengraciongs Fururas. By José Guiilermo 
Lewis. Panama: Imp. Nacional, 1929. 42 pp. 

FuNcIoN Dg LAs VITAMINAS EN LA Nurricion. By 
Ricardo Calatroni. Santa Fe (Arg.): Universidad 
Nacional del Litoral, 1930. 35 pp. 

TRATAMIENTO DE LA DiapeTes AZUCARADA CON LA 
“Insuuina.”” By J. G. Lewis. Panama: Imp. 
Nacional, 1928. 32 pp. 


Ex Prostema Acruat pg ta Lepra. By Enrique P. 


Fidanza. Santa Fe (Arg.): Universidad Nacional 
del Litoral, 1929, 38 pp. 

Detitos. By Diego Vicente Tejera (hijo). Habana: 
Rambla, Bouza y Ca., 1930. 588 pp. 

La Prorsccion pg La Victima pet Detiro, tomo II. 
By José Hernandez Figueroa, Diego Vicente Tejera, 
and Francisco Fernandez Pla. Habana: Imp. 
Julio Arroyo y Ca., S$. enC., 1930. 123 pp. 

Manuat Pracrico pg Ipgentiricacdo. By Aurelio 
Dominguez. Recife (Pernambuco): The Author, 


1929. 90 pp. 
I 


The report of the addresses at the fifth 
Seminar in Mexico has appeared under 
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the sympathetic and ingratiating title of 
The Genius of Mexico. This year the vol- 
ume is attractively printed and bound and, 
as usual, shows the careful oversight of 
the secretary, Mr. Hubert Herring. 
These annual volumes of the Committee 
on Cultural Relations with Latin America 
have come to be the best source of informa- 
tion about Mexico. Both Mexicans and 
citizens of this country contribute to the 
symposiums, which are actually held in 
Mexico City. The present volume, which 
is the best so far issued, is divided into 
twelve sections dealing with the Genius of 
Mexican life, the Indian heritage, Indian 
art, and the educational, religious, eco- 
nomic, agrarian, labor, alcohol, penal, 
immigration, governmental, and inter- 
national problems of Mexico. The con- 
tributors include such distinguished names 
as Moises Saenz, R. H. Valle, Mary Aus- 
tin, C. Mérida, C. Chavez, Manuel Gamio, 
V. Loinbardo Toledano, and twenty-eight 
others. One need not go farther for a 
thoroughly up-to-date account of all major 
phases of the social life of Mexico clearly 
and attractively presented. All of the 
papers are in English. 


II 


Pignetto’s School Hygiene demonstrates 
in brief, clear form the need for medical 
and sanitary inspection of schools in 
Argentina. For Future Generations is a 
report on the preliminary history and 
agitation leading to legislation in Panama 
providing for pre-nuptial medical exami- 
nations and social prophylaxis, and the 
hearings and discussions of the question. 
It contains valuable historical, statistical, 
and hygienic material. The author is a 
member of the Panama legislature and has 
sponsored the legislation. Calatroni’s 
Function of the Vitamins and Lewis’ Treat- 
ment of Diabetes are valuable experimental 
studies undertaken by the authors, and 


could probably be obtained gratis by in- 
terested social workers. Fidanza’s Present 
Problem of Leprosy is an excellent summary 
of the extent of this disease in Europe and 
in Argentina, with remarks on its ecology 
(fluvial distribution), forms and present 
day treatment, with several photographic 
plates. Some encouraging successes in 
treatment are reported for Argentina. 


Ill 


Previously we have noted the excep- 
tionally able investigational work of Dr. 
Tejera, secretary of the court of Matanzas, 
Cuba, and it is a pleasure again to call 
attention to his writings. The very 
learned and excellent work here reviewed 
might perhaps be translated as Political 
Crimes, for it is a treatise on the exercise of 
liberty in the modern state and the con- 
stitutional provisions of Cuba, of other 
Latin American countries, and of Spain 
covering the exercise of freedom of speech, 
religion, publication, professional employ- 
ment, citizenship, association, and teach- 
ing. The survey of constitutional and 
codal provisions for the whole of Latin 
America bearing upon the questions here 
at issue is both scholarly and invaluable 
for student and worker. Archaisms and 
other deficiencies—there are many in these 
legai systems—are indicated freely, and 
an especial effort is made to indicate the 
changes that should be effected in codes 
and constitutions to render them respon- 
sive to the needs of a modern social system. 
The high grade work of Tejera does great 
honor to Cuba. 

The practical trend in Cuban legal edu- 
cation is illustrated in The Protection of the 
Victim of Crime, which is a series of three 
lectures before the students of the college 
of law of Havana. Professor Hernandez 
argues strongly for indemnification of the 
injured party by the state, through a 
bureau of indemnification, but preferably at 
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the expense of the offender. Dr. Tejera 
accepts the principle in general, but offers 
suggestions for safeguarding the process 
against abuse. Fernandez adds a good 
working bibliography on the subject from 
the Italian and the Spanish. The pre- 
dominance of Italian titles is some indica- 
tion of the strong influence exercised by 
Italian legal theories upon Latin American 
thinking in the law. 

Domingues’ Practical Manual of Identifi- 
cation is an excellent introduction and 
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Batriine THe Crime Wave. By Harry Elmer Barnes. 
Boston: The Stratford Company, 1931. 245 pp. 
$2.00. 

Tae Cramme or Punisement. By Margaret Wilson. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1931. 334 pp. 
$3.00. ' 

Crminaz Justice 1y Amgrica. By Roscoe Pound. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1930. 226 pp. $2.00. 

Crmunat Justice iy Vircinia. By Hugh N. Fuller. 
New York: Century, for the University of Virginia 
Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, 1931. 


195 pp. $2.25. 
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guide to this subject, which is now being 
much agitated in Brazil, Argentina and 
other Latin American countries. There 
are good chapters on the history of identi- 
fication, the configuration of the papillary 
glands, the system of Vucetich (the one 
generally used by Latin Americans), the 
administration and application of the 
system, police technique, and the identifi- 
cation of dead bodies. In Latin America 
identification systems are not limited to 
the detection of criminals. 


ConruicrinG Pena THeortgs IN SraruToRY CRIMINAL 
Law. By Mabel A. Elliott. Chicago: The Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press, 1931. 274 pp. $4.00. 
Crimg AND THE CRIMINAL Law IN THE UNiTEp Srarszs. 
By Harry Best. New York: Macmillan, 1930. 


615 pp. $6.50. 

Tae Crmunat, Tue Jupcz, anp Tue Pusuic. By 
Franz Alexander and Hugo Staub. Translated 
from the German by Gregory Zilboorg. New 
York: Macmillan, 1931. 238 pp. $2.50. 


An outstanding characteristic of the 
books dealing with crime that have come 
from the press within recent months is 
that so many of them are devoted to an 
appraisal of our system of dealing with the 
offender against the law or with some 
phase of the system. The outstanding 
instance of such stock-taking is found in 
the reports of the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Erforcement, com- 
monly known as the Wickersham Com- 
mission. With the aid of a large group 
of students of the various phases of the 
problem, the Commission included within 
the scope of this study the whole field of 
crime and its treatment. They have sum- 
marized the recent literature available, at 
least on certain phases of the field, ana- 
lyzed crime surveys already made, and 
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inaugurated new studies to supplement 
existing data. Viewed in the large the 
comments, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions are sane and constructive. Each of 
at least twelve of the fifteen volumes merits 
a separate extended review. Of especial 
merit, as they appear to this reviewer, are 
the volumes on The Child Offender in the 
Federal System of Justice, Crime and the 
Foreign Born, The Causes of Crime, Lawless- 
ness in Law Enforcement, and The Cost of 
Crime. Half a dozen others appear to him 
scarcely less important. The least valu- 
able, except possibly the reports on pro- 
hibition, is the report on criminal! pro- 
cedure. 

The September, 1931, number of The 
Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
can and Social Science is an appraisal of 
the prison of today with a look toward the 
future. The various phases of the problem 
of the American prison are discussed by a 
score of writers a number of them the 
best known authorities in the fields of 
theoretical and of practical criminology 
and penology in this country. The prison 
systems of six foreign countries are briefly 
treated by representatives of those coun- 
tries. An important feature of the volume 
is a guide to penological literature by 
Dr. Sellin. 

A valuable report comes from the South- 
ern Commission on Lynching. They have 
tabulated and summarized data already 
gathered. They have made additional 
study of backgrounds and attitudes. 
They have made suggestions looking to- 
ward the eradication of lynching. And 
they close with this significant statement: 


Lynching can and will be eliminated in proportion 
as all elements of the population are provided oppor- 
tunities for development and are accorded fundamen- 
tal human rights. Whether in the field of religion, 
education, economics, jurisprudence, or politics, any- 
thing which looks toward this end is a factor in re- 
ducing mob violence. For fundamentally lynching is 
an expression of a basic lack of respect both for human 
beings and for organized society. 
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At the present when practically every 
prison in the country is crowded beyond its 
capacity with prisoners many of whom are 
idle, Dr. Robinson's volume is particularly 
timely. The study is ‘‘an effort to explain 
the gap between the theory and the prac- 
tice of employing our prisoners.” 
Equally timely, also, is the gentle rebuke 
to social reformers, who, “‘it seems to me, 
often allow their minds to advance from 
goal to goal without always realizing that 
in sober fact and practice their first object 
has never been attained.”’ 

The volume discusses the extent of em- 
ployment and unemployment in prisons; 
the causes of unemployment in prisons; 
systems of employing prisoners; problems 
of prison industrial management; costs, 
wages, and profits of prison labor; the 
kinds of work that have been found for 
prisoners. From a survey and analysis of 
these phases of the subject the author 
concludes Cif it be permissible to make a 
partial summary of his ‘‘Conclusions’’) 
that ‘“‘one fact stands out above all 
others .... and that is the glaring discrep- 
ancy existing between the accepted the- 
ory that prisoners should work and the all 
too extensive practice of keeping them in 
idleness;’’ that ‘‘the man in the street, 

while believing theoretically and firmly 
that prisoners should work, is actually 
opposed to their employment if they pro- 
duce goods which compete with those he 
makes;"’ that “‘the opposition of free labor 
and manufacturing interests does not auto- 
matically disappear with the adoption of 
the system they favor;’’ that the state-use 
system “‘seems certain . . . . to become the 
most generally accepted type of prison 
employment;”’ but that “‘to run it success- 
fully requires talent of a higher order on 
the part of prison officials than does the 
operation of any one of the other systems;”’ 
that the financial aspects of prison labor 
are of prime importance because ‘‘unless 
prison industries are reasonably successful 

















financially no wages worthy the name will 
be paid’’ and ‘“‘without wages, and good 
wages at that, our chance of reéducating 
the prisoner along economic lines is gone;”’ 
but that ‘‘proper attention to financial 
matters most emphatically does not mean 
exploitation of the prisoner;’’ that ‘‘some 
reformers are too optimistic not only in 
the matter of wages, but also about the 
possibility of teaching all prisoners a 
trade which they can practice on release;’’ 
that for many prisoners ‘‘the most that 
we can hope is that institutional life will 
tend to develop habits of industry and 
effect changes in attitude which will make 
it easier to hold a job;’’ that ‘‘the possi- 
bility of an offender's supporting his 
dependents is far greater when he is work- 
ing as a free man than when he is working 
as a convict, and that all the benefits to 
prisoners and society alike which we an- 
ticipate from a good prison labor program 
could be more easily obtained if offenders 
were properly treated on probation;"’ that 
while our antiquated system of imprison- 
ment, in the case of misdemeanants espe- 
cially, and poor management in penal 
institutions large and small is an impor- 
tant factor in the unemployment of pris- 
oners, ‘the most potent underlying cause 
of unemployment in prisons of every kind 
is the absence of any settled public opinion 
in favor of adequate work,’ that ‘‘in the 
last analysis the American citizen-at-large, 


the man in the street... . is the person 
responsible for the lack of work which he 
deprecates.”’ 


Dr. Gillin spent a year visiting prisons 
in many countries. In Taming the Criminal 
he has reported on those prisons which 
‘seemed to provide suggestions of great 
originality and value.’’ One closes the 
volume with a sense of discouragement 
that so little progress has been made any- 


where toward a_ successful method of : 


dealing with the problem of crime. Japan 
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is setting an example in providing for the 
special training of prison officials; but her 
prisons are unheated. The Philippines 
present an interesting experiment in the 
colonization of prisoners; but in Bilibid 
Prison the prisoners are in stripes and 
chains. Ceylon has made some progress 
in prisoner participation in prison govern- 
ment and in the after care of prisoners; but 
the prison system “‘in some respects has 
not been touched by modern penology.’’ 
India in dealing with some of her under- 
privileged masses puts whole tribes on 
probation and whole; families in prison 
enclosures, thus preserving the unity of 
the family; but we are not told with what 
strain on the self-respect of the families. 
Switzerland has apparently succeeded in 
reclaiming both lands and men; but ‘“‘in 
the state treasury was over 5,000,000 francs 
of pure profit’’ from the labor of the pris- 
oners. Belgium has ‘“‘given to the world 
an example of how the beggar and the 
vagrant can be controlled;’’ but these 
colonies are indeed “poor farms’’ rather 
than prisons. Mississippi has no idle 
prisoners; but her prisoners work under 
guns in the hands of their fellow-prisoners 
and the compelling power of the strap in 
the hands of the overseers. 

Of all phases of the punishment for crime 
perhaps the most disgraceful to the society 
that permits it is the “third degree’’ as 
used by the police of American cities to 
extort confessions from suspected offenders 
against the law. It is supposed to be a 
cardinal principle of our system of judicial 
procedure that one accused of crime shall 
not be compelled to testify against himself. 
So long as we continue the use of our 
modification of the ancient method of trial 
by combat; so long as we invite the 
offender to measure wits with the state; 
so long as our judicial proceedings in the 
case of one suspected of crime are entitled 
‘The state vs. Richard Roe,’’ it is perhaps 
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correct to proceed on the theory that the 
accused shall not be forced to incriminate 
himself. But this ‘‘principle’’ of justice is 
daily violated by the police. The suspect, 
held without privilege of consulting coun- 
sel, is subjected to the most brutal tortures 
to force him to confess. These practices 
cannot be justified on the ground that it is 
of the utmost importance to get at the 
truth about a serious crime, because the 
police are often not primarily interested 
in the truth, but in securing a statement 
that tallies with their theory of the crime, 
or that justifies their procedure in a par- 
ticular case. Mr. Lavine, privileged as a 
newspaper reporter over a long period of 
years to witness the methods of the police 
of New York City, has written a story of 
the cruelties and brutalities of whe ‘‘third 
degree’’ that will amaze those who are not 
familiar with police methods. The last 
sentence of the statement on the jacket of 
the volume is a concise summary of the 
book: *‘Under the present system, the law 
stops at the green lights of a police station.” 

But the third degree is only one phase of 
the lawlessness of our lawless police ac- 
cording to Ernest Jerome Hopkins. Al- 
though as a journalist the writer has long 
been interested in the things about which 
he writes, Our Lawless Police is a sort of 
by-product of the Wickerhsam Commis- 
sion. Mr. Hopkins as an investigator for 
the Commission visited sixteen of the large 
cities of the United States from Detroit to 
E] Paso and from Boston to San Francisco. 
The recital of what he found is an amazing 
story. One closes the book with the 
feeling that the most dangerous of all our 
lawbreaking groups is the police. Their 
lawless acts strike at the fundamental 
principles upon which justice and govern- 
ment are founded. 

Police lawlessness includes the beating 
and other brutal treatment of helpless 
persons on the street; the deliberate beat- 


ing of prisoners after arrest as an extra 
punitive measure; the abuse of prisoners 
merely to show ‘‘authority;’’ the use of 
the ‘‘third degree;"’ false arrest; detention 
for investigation. And this lawlessness is 
sanctioned, often openly, by responsible 
officials of the city government—police 
commissioners and even mayors. In the 
background, but near at hand, always is 
the ‘‘underworld of law’’ with its ‘‘stool 
pigeons,’’ its ‘‘runners’’ and ‘‘fixers,’’ 
shyster lawyers and professional bonds- 
men. Between this underworld and the 
police and even the prosecuting attorney 
there is too often an unholy alliance. 
Lawlessness cf the police is frequently ap- 
proved by the judge who delays a writ of 
habeas corpus to give time for the extorting 
of a confession. 

The methods used in the ‘‘third degree’’ 
are so horrible and revolting as to be 
almost unbelievable. No savage ever 
devised more cruel torture for his captured 
enemy. And ‘‘the third degree is our pre- 
dominating type of trial for crime.’’ It is 
common to all sections of the country and 
extends into rural communities, especially 
in the South. ‘‘The third degree, prac- 
ticed in some form everywhere, was vio- 
lent either persistently or occasionally in 
every city of the sixteen except Phila- 


‘delphia, Cincinnati, and Boston.’ Bos- 


ton was the only city where ‘‘a generally 
law-abiding police department was 
found."’ 

The situation, desperate as it is, Mr. 
Hopkins believes, is not without remedy. 
Such remedy involves careful defining of 
the powers of the police, a revision of the 
rules of evidence, the arousing of judges to 
the fundamental rights of the individual 
accused of crime. 

In Battling the Crime Wave Harry Elmer 
Barnes presents a book on the crime prob- 
lem ‘‘written for the general public.” 
“Part One,’’ as the preface points out, ‘‘is 
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a succinct presentation of the new crimi- 
nology and penology as it would be in 
practical operation. Part II represents an 
amplification of the more concrete points 
and problems involved in our present-day 
battle with crime.’’ It is written in Dr. 
Barnes’ usual clear and provocative style. 
It is to be hoped that it is being read by 
those for whom it was intended. 
Margaret Wilson, American born, wife 
of an Englishman, Pulitzer prize winner 
in the field of fiction in 1923, enters the 
field of penology with an interesting 
volume on the problem of crime and its 
treatment. The content of the book is 
admirably suggested in the unique table 
of contents: 
I. Having to consider the history of punish- 
ment, we find that 
II. We have disused public pain and shame—the 
ducking-stool, the bridle, stocks, pillories, 
flogging— 
Iil. We have ceased inflicting torture by distance, 
by banishment and transportation to 
America and Austrialia 
IV. We have renounced the general use of death 
V. We have experimented with prisons— 
Americans have devised a system and persist 
in it: the English have tried the system 
and are discarding it— 
We consider which is wiser, and 
VI. We seck a better way. 


The first item in this outline to challenge 
the attention of the intelligent American 
reader is the statement that England has 
tried imprisonment as a means of combat- 


ting crime and is discarding it. It is the 


custom in this country to talk much about 
the lower crime rate in England and about 
the swiftness and certainty of punishments 
under the English system of justice, but to 
ignore certain other important facts that 
may have rather vital relations to the 
crime rate, among which is the fact 
brought out in this book that punishments 
in England are much less severe than in 
the United States. 

The search for the better way the author 
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seems to assume is a task for women. 
“The first step in women’s quest of an 
alternative to punishment is to repent, 
deeply and thoroughly, of respect for the 
law.’’ Women’s organizations may serve 
society by considering ‘‘the absurdities, 
the hypocrisies, the unfairnesses, the inde- 
cencies, the cruelties, the inadequatenesses 
of the laws of their State."’ ‘‘Women’s 
clubs might get lawyers to come and 
defend the law to them, since it is a part 
of the lawyer’s job convincingly to defend 
the guilty.’’ ‘“The processes of the law’’ 
need study and criticism. But the repeal 
of iniquitous laws and the reform of judi- 
cial procedure are not enough. The 
emphasis must be shifted from punishment 
to prevention. Herein lies England's 
progress. ‘‘In 1928 England and Wales 
spent on her police more than seven mil- 
lion pounds, and on her prisons less than 
one million.’’ In the United States the 
emphasis is reversed. We ate now where 
England was a hundred years ago. 

Some future generation ‘‘may know so 
much about the brain that they will be 
able to measure accurately the thing we 
call moral responsibility." At present 
*‘we lack wisdom, as well as virtue and 
the humanities.’ As we grope our way 
in the attempt to go forward we can at- 
tempt to “change laws until they prevent 
crime instead of creating it.’ We can 
“reduce sentences to a minimum and empty 
prisons until they become possibly socially 
constructive through personal relation- 
ships."” And through all our efforts 
toward a rational treatment of the problem 
of crime we need to bear in mind that 
“Considering the history of our cruelty, 
it seems that what we need more than 
anything else is to cleanse our minds from 
the idea of judicially exacting suffering 
for wrongdoing, to realize that our habit 
of punishment is as great an evil as any 
crime.” 
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In Criminal Justice in America, revised 
from the Colver Lectures, Brown Uni- 
versity, 1923, Dean Pound adds another 
chapter to his contribution toward a new 
criminal justice in this country. The 
problem of criminal justice today, as Dean 
Pound sees it, is the problem of so revising 
legal institutions and legal doctrines, 
inherited from England and adapted more 
or less successfully to the needs of ‘a 
homogeneous, pioneer, primarily agricul- 
tural community in the fore part of the 
nineteenth century,’” as to make them 
serve ‘‘a heterogeneous, urban, industrial 
community.’’ Consequent to the changes 
in economic and social organization have 
been the enfeeblement of the disciplines of 
the family, of neighborhood public opin- 
ion, and of the church; and the shifting 
of a much larger proportion of the burden 
of social control upon criminal justice. 
The problem is aggravated by the fact 
that we are living in a new world, under 
an economic order that demands standardi- 
zation; and that whereas ‘‘when it was 
possible in large measure to be individually 
self-sufficient, men were eager to be stand- 
ard; now that standardization is being 
forced upon them, men rebel against it."’ 
The law, moreover, finds itself not only 
confronted with the necessity of assuming 
a share in the problem of social control, 
but of combatting a condition that is in 
part the result of a century of its own 
teaching. 

In any program for the improvement of 
criminal justice, preventive criminal jus- 
tice must have a large place, and ‘‘it is 
apparent that a great part of any program 
of improvement is out of the field of the 
lawyer and must be left to the political and 
social philosopher. The lawyer must find 
how to reshape his materials ‘‘to the pat- 
terns drawn by philosophy and the social 
sciences.’’ ‘“We need the fullest team play 
between legal and other social agencies, 
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between jurisprudence and the other social 
sciences, between lawyers and social 
workers."’ 

An important local study in the field of 
crime comes from the University of Vir- 
ginia Institute for Research in the Social 
Sciences. Professor Fuller has studied the 
types of crime, convictions, and sentences 
in a group of selected counties in Virginia. 
The study has gone into such important 
phases of the administration of criminal 
justice as the time element in establishing 
guilt, the use of nol pros, etc. To the 
statistical study is added a chapter of 
‘official opinions’’ based upon a question- 
naire to judges and prosecuting attorneys 
on various phases of the administration of 
criminal justice. 

Conflicting Theory in Statutory Law is an 
analysis of the conflict resulting from an 
uneven progress from the classical penol- 
ogy of the Eighteenth Century, based upon 
the contract theory of the state and the 
prevailing philosophical doctrine of the 
freedom of the will, toward the scientific 
point of view of the Positive School with 
its emphasis on the individual offender. 
Progress toward the scientific attitude is 
seen in the gradual development of indi- 
vidualization in the treatment of the 
delinquent child culminating in the juve- 
nile court; in the extension of the juvenile 
court idea into the treatment of adults in 
domestic relations courts; in the indeter- 
minate sentence and parole; in adult pro- 
bation and the suspended sentence; in a 
new type of social worker—the police- 
woman; and in laws providing for mental 
examinations by experts in determining 
insanity. On the other hand the persist- 
ency of the theory that the punishment 
should fit the crime is shown not only in 
the fact that in all but eight of the states 
the death penalty is retained, but espe- 
cially in the enactment of drastic laws in 
regard to the punishment of the recidivist 

















and in increased penalties for certain 
offenses. The study is a clear-cut and 
iiteresting statement of these conflicting 
trends in our statutes. 

It is disappointing when one turns to 
check the references to the laws of a single 
state to find a large number of errors in 
rather important details. On page 124 
there appears this statement: 


The indeterminate sentence legislation in North 
Carolina is unique among the states considered. The 
indeterminate sentence was first adopted in North 
Carolina in 1917, with the provision that such a sen- 
tence might be made in the discretion of the court for 
all prisoners who were sentenced to five years or more, 
such a sentence to be within the legal minimum and 


maximum for each offense. 


The section of the statute cited as the 
basis for this statement reads: 


The various judges of the Superior Courts of North 
Carolina are herewith authorized and directed in their 
discretion in sentencing prisoners to the State Prison 
to pass upon such prisoner a minimum and maximum 
sentence. 


The error is repeated on page 226. 

On page 152. “‘North Carolina adopted 
probation for both children and adults in 
1917 by a single act, probation to be 
accorded to adults in discretion of the 
court in cases of sentences not exceeding 
five years."’ The date is an error. The 
footnote reference is correctly to Chapter 
97, Section 12, Laws of 1919. That par- 
ticular section, which has been held void, 
was attempting to deal with the adult who 
was guilty of contributing to the delin- 
quency of achild. The statute reads that 
such an adult may be continued on proba- 
tion for a period *‘not to exceed five years."” 

On page 154 we read: 


Thus, although North Carolina adopted probation- 
ary treatment later than many states, present-day 


statutory provisions for probationary treatment in 
North Carolina compare favorably with that 


elsewhere. 
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North Carolina has no statutory provi- 
sion for probation for adults except in the 
case of prostitution and of adults con- 
tributing to the delinquency of children. 
The latter provision because of a defect in 
the statute is void. 

On pages 48 and 49 it is stated that 
North Carolina ‘‘passed an act creating the 
juvenile court’’ in 1915; that there were 
important revisions in 1917; that an act of 
1920 authorized clerks of the superior 
court to act as judges of juvenile courts 
except in counties containing 25,000 in- 
habitants or more. No juvenile court 
was created by the act of 1915; there 
was no juvenile court legislation in 1917; 
the law establishing juvenile courts in the 
state was enacted in 1919; the act of 1920 
permitted boards of county commissioners 
in counties with a county seat of 25,000 
or more inhabitants to join with the 
governing body of the city in electing a 
juvenile court judge. 

This reviewer has made no check of 
references to statutes of other states. 

Professor Best has given us a criminol- 
ogy and penology distinctive mainly be- 
cause it is written largely from the legal 
point of view. There is a chapter on 
“Legal Conceptions as to Crime.”’ A 
single short paragraph is devoted to the 
various attempts to find a satisfactory 
sociological classification of offenders (p. 
318). Other chapters are devoted to the 
legal classification of the parties to crime 
and to the legal conception of responsi- 
bility for crime. Part II, Chapters IV to 
XV inclusive, deals with the legal classifi- 
cations of crimes. Part III deals with 
criminal procedure. The agencies for 
apprehending offenders against the law; 
the various methods of bringing accusation 
against the offender; measures preliminary 
to trial; and proceedings at the trial, are 
each explained in a chapter. The chapter 
on procedure in the juvenile court is clear- 
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cut and, in spite of certain echoes of the 
old classical penology, from the social 
point of view rather satisfying. 

Part IV discusses the extent of crime in 
the United States, and is based largely 
upon the reports of various recent crime 
surveys. Part V devoted to ‘‘conditions 
and characteristics of criminal classes as 
reflected in prison population,"’ is mainly 
an analysis of the figures given by the 
United States Bureau of the Census and of 
the publications of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Forms of punishment, 
means of release from prison—expiration 
of sentence, pardon, and parole, and the 
extent of the use of each are discussed 
under Non-Institutional Methods of the 
treatment of offenders. Dr. Best discusses 
probation, the work of private organiza- 
tions concerned with the offender, and 
possible measures for the control and re- 
duction of crime. In the last connection 
it is suggested that criminal procedure 
might possibly be improved. These im- 
provements may be made, it is suggested, 
by strengthening the existing machinery. 
The possible abolition of the office of 
coroner and of the grand jury are the most 
radical changes suggested. 

In The Criminal, the Judge, and the Public, 
we are told in the foreword, *‘A physician 
and a jurist endeavor... to utilize our 
psychoanalytical knowledge in an attempt 
to gain an understanding of the criminal 
personality.’’ The first part of the book 
attempts to state the problem of crime in 
the light of psychoanalytical theory. The 
second part analyzes some criminal cases 
in the light of psychoanalysis. 

Two general classes of criminals are 
distinguished—the neurotic and the normal. 
For the neurotic criminal the authors 
‘recommend the abolition of all forms of 
punishment and suggest that he be turned 
over to a special agency for psychoanalyti- 
cally minded reéducation, or to a psycho- 
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analyst for treatment.’’ For normal 
criminals, ‘‘the number of which we be- 
lieve will be found to be very small,’’ only 
the ‘‘fear of painful consequences’’ (pun- 
ishment) is effective. 

Interfering with rational treatment for 
the first group and of scientific application 
of punishment in the case of the second are 
the emotional drive to retaliate and the 
demand for atonement. ‘The severity 
and type of punishment, as prescribed by 
modern law, is dictated first of all by the 
emotional drive to retaliate.'" This drive 
has its basis in the subconscious resent- 
ment which is aroused when an individual 
breaks over the restrictions which we have 
placed upon the freedom of the instinctual 
drives. In the proportion that the indi- 
vidual has failed to assimilate his own 
anti-social tendencies, he becomes zealous 
in his demands for the punishment of 
transgressions of the law. 

The idea of atonement plays a double 
part. A subconscious sense of guilt aris- 
ing from what may be merely a desire 
unfulfilled and not even consciously formu- 
lated and a consequent unconscious drive 
to be punished may lead to committing 
crime. On the other hand, ‘‘the uncon- 
scious, impulsive part of every man’s 
psyche, particularly that of the too zealous 
prosecutor of crime, takes the side of the 
violator of the law. This unconscious 
sympathetic understanding of the criminal 
is prevented from appearing in our con- 
sciousness by the repressive agencies; it 
becomes overcompensated and expresses 
itself in the form of a protest against the 
criminal. If and when, however, the 
criminal is duly punished, our demand for 
atonement is thoroughly satisfied and we 
feel that we have proved to ourselves that 
we are good and loyal to society.’’ The 
problem of bringing the treatment of crime 
up to this psychoanalytical standard, 
therefore, appears an Herculean task. 
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Socran Worx Year Boox, 1929. Edited by Fred S. 
Hall and Mabel! B. Ellis. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1930. 600 pp. $4.00. 


Few chapters in the history of American 
social effort are more interesting and sig- 
nificant than the story of social work. Its 
progress has been varied but steady. cul- 
minating in 1917 with the changing of the 
name of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections to the National 
Conference of Social Work. Since that 
time social work has developed its status 
and technique more and more towards the 
professional standard. One of the best 
ways to show the progress of social work is 
to study the National Conference, which 
began in 1873 as a conference of public 
officials and workers in the field of chari- 
ties and corrections. It was soon clear, 
however, that private social work was 
dissatisfied with the progress and stand- 
ards of the old public charities and correc- 
tions, took up the challenge for higher 
standards, and rapidly developed the 
conference into one of the most influential 
national groups in America. In recent 
years the conference has been gathering in 
its annual meeting many allied agencies 
and groups, and the whole social work 
program has shown great need for some 
periodical encyclopaedia or year book. 

The Social Work Year Book, prepared and 
published under the auspices of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, with Fred S. Hall as 
editor, is a significant measure of social 
work progress. The book at once met 
with a cordial response from groups 
of social workers and allied groups 
and has served admirably as a refer- 
ence book and in some cases as a 
text. The volume has proved indispens- 
able on the desk of social workers and 
administrators as well as among general 
students of social science. The present 
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volume has twelve groups of classified 
topical articles with almost 200 con- 
tributors. It is hoped that the next 
Volume will present a more accurate and 
comprehensive classification and will con- 
trast the Social Welfare Agencies with the 
allied groups. 

The Year Book is to be revised from 
time to time and kept up to date. In the 
planning of this Mr. Hall has shown even 
greater industry than in the previous 
volumes, and the public may look forward 
to the series as an admirable permanent 
record of the development and status of 


social work. 
H. W. O. 


Socitan Worx Apminisrration. By Elwood Street. 
New York: Harpers, 1931. 467 pp. $3.00. 


This is a book that social workers, 
teacher and students, as well as executives, 
have been looking for. The principles of 
administration here given are applicable 
to all types of agencies—large or small, 
urban or rural, private or public. How- 
ever, as with all books of this kind, care 
must be used not to confuse details with 
principles. What would be excellent or- 
ganization and administration in a large 
agency might easily become over-organi- 
zation, cumbered with too much admin- 
istrative detail,in asmallerone. If acriti- 
cism may be ventured, it is to express regret 
that the book lacks entirely any special 
helps for record writing due, as the author 
himself states, to his having ‘‘never served 
in a case working agency’’ (p. 304); but per- 
haps this is a need felt more by the teacher 
and the student than by the experienced 
worker. Mr. Street has done a first rate 
piece of work. Social Work Administration 
should be on the reference shelf of every 
social agency. 

K. J. 
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Economic Besavior: An INnstrrurionaL Approacn. 
By W.E. Atkins, D. W. McConnell, C. D. Edwards, 
Carl Raushenbush, A. A. Friedrich, L. S. Reed. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1931. 2 vols. 601, 
562 pp. $3.50 each. 








Economic Behavior is an intriguing title 
for this admirable introductory text in 
economics as the Institutionalists would 
write it. Economics, like the rest of us, 
has long had its growing pains, and now 
that the discipline is going synthetic they 
may be expected to increase. Economic 
theory of the cultural vacuum, everything- 
else-being-equal type is notably absent. 
As the writers point out, no treatment is 
given to land, labor, capital, and enter- 
prise as factors of production, none to sub- 
jective utility, normal price, marginal 
buyers and sellers, no hypothetical demand 
and supply curves. But, set in their cul- 
tural framework, the making of goods, 
investing for profit, borrowing and lending 
at interest, the behavior or buyers and 
sellers, and the conduct of business enter- 
prises as going concerns are treated in 
detail. They are emboldened to this 
course by the extent to which elementary 
theory on wages, value, and interest is 
safely ignored in courses on labor, market- 
ing, and banking. Volume I accordingly 
depicts the business processes of produc- 
tion and sale while the second volume 
describes the behavior of consumers and 
workers, closing with a cross section of 
economic change and social control. 

The economics student who comes out 
‘ of this course will recognize his business 
: world when he meets it. He will lack 
many of the conventional symbolisms dear 
to the heart of the academician, but he 
will less often be witness to that greatest 
of tragedies, the murder of a pretty theory 
by a brutal fact. 

































R. B. V. 





5 Reapines 1n Soctotocy. By Wilson D. Wallis and 
Malcolm M. Willey. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1930. 639 pp. 
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Intended to illustrate and supplement 
the introductory text by Wallis, this 
volume of readings stands upon its own 
right. The outlines of the two are by no 
means similar. As the author points out, 
the selections are contemporancous rather 
than historical; they describe the fields of 
social life rather than interpret the fields 
of sociology. The material is arranged 
around the concepts of culture, social 
change, geographic, biological, psycho- 
logical, and institutional factors, but no 
attempt is made to offer a synthesis as in 
the volume of readings by Park and 
Burgess. Many of the readings are taken 
from periodicals and offer material not 
readily available for the reference shelf. 
The volume is calculated to add to the 
information and interest of any course in 


introductory sociology. 
R. B. V. 


Hanpsoox or Eranocrapuy. By James G. Leyburn. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931. 323 pp. 


$5.00 


An extremely useful dictionary of the 
names of tribes, language groups, nations, 
clans, and other social divisions including 
the geographical and political divisions of 
the world, the references being grouped 
alphabetically and geographically. The 
geographical location of the people refers 
to their place of origin rather than distri- 
bution. Under the United States for in- 
stance is listed only the Indian tribes with- 
out reference to the ethnic complexity of 


the present population. 
T. J. Woorrsr, Jr. 


Erunocrapuy. By Loomis Havemeyer. New York: 
Ginn and Company, 1929. 


This book is in many respects an inex- 
cusable anachronism. The cultures of 
primitives peoples are grouped according 
to five categories of skin color, reminiscent 
of an early nineteenth century discussion. 
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The book abounds in naive ethnocentrisms 
and moralistic judgments on primitive 
customs not worthy of a scientist. Third 
and fourth hand sources are used instead 
of original ethnographic studies. One 
searches in vain throughout the book and 
in its bibliography for evidence that the 
author is aware of the existence of any of 
the .contemporary American, English, 
German, French, and Russian ethnologists. 
The excellent photographic illustrations 
are oases in the desert waste of text. 
Bernuarp J. STern. 


Tue Maxine or Man. An Outing or ANTHROPOL- 
ocy. Edited by V. F. Calverton. ' New York: 
The Modern Library, 1931. 879 pp. $.95. 


This inexpensive volume is something of 
a source book or collateral reading book in 
anthropology, and as such it will be very 
useful both to teachers and students. It 
is divided into six sections, the titles and 
space allotments of which are: (1) Fossil 
and Prehistoric Man, 72 pp.; (2) Race and 
Language, 44 pp.; (3) Social Organization 
328 pp.; (4) Sexual Customs and Social 
Practice, 150 pp.; (5) Religion, 126 pp.; 
(6) Evolution of Attitudes, 104 pp. The 
39 selections comprising the book are for 
the most part from the works of standard 
authorities in anthropology. There are, 
for example, selections from Boule, Sollas, 
Frazer, Hobhouse, Boas, Sapir, Bachofen, 
Morgan, W. H. R. Rivers, Elliot Smith, 
Westermarck, Tylor, Sumner, Malinowski, 
Lowie, Wissler, and others. Calverton’s 
37-page introduction on “‘Modern Anthro- 
pology and the Theory of Cultural Com- 
pulsives’’ might have been omitted, since 
it has no particular relevancy to the pur- 
pose or spirit of the volume. The book 
deserves and will probably have a wide 
circulation. 

Guy B. Jonson. 


Macic Spapes: Tz Romance or Arcuazotocy. By 
R. V. D. Magoffin and Emily C. Davis; New York: 
Holt, 1929. 348 pp. Illustrated. $5.00. 
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This book presents, not only recent 
archaelogical discoveries, but also reviews 
many of the more familiar monuments of 
the past. The tomb of Tut-ankh-Amea, 
new discoveries at Ur of the Chaldees, in 
Greece, at Pompeii and elsewhere in the 
ancient world are described. And over 
100 pages are devoted to the art and 
archaeology of the British Isles, and Scan- 
dinavia, to the monuments of the Incas of 
Peru, the Mayas of Central America, the 
Aztecs of Mexico, the American Indians, 
the Pueblo cliff-dwellers, the Mound 
Builders, the Canadian and Alaskan In- 
dians, and the Eskimos. Incidentally, 
here one will find recounted interesting 
incidents and personal experiences which 
naturally do not appear in the published 
reports of excavations. A valuable fea- 
ture of the book is the list of the principal 
museums of Europe and the United States 
with their important exhibits. Magic 
Spades contains an amazing amount of 
material and in no other work will one find 
assembled and illustrated the monuments 
of so many lands, The reader will learn 
something about the Pyramids of Egypt, 
Jerusalem and the Holy Land, the Akropo- 
lis of Athens, the Roman Forum, Stone- 
henge, a Viking ship, not to mention many 
monuments of prehistoric America. To 
the scholar or general reader, who wishes 
to acquaint himself in a general way with 
the great civilizations of the past, this 
book is to be recommended. 

J. P. Harvanp. 


Growrnc Up 1n New Guinea. By Margaret Mead. 
New York: William Morrow and Co., 1930. 
372 pp- $3.50. 


Margaret Mead continues in this book 
her study of adolescence among primitive 
people. Living among the Manus of the 
Admiralty Islands to the north of New 
Guinea, she observed at first hand the 
process by which the Manus child is trans- 
formed into an adult. She found the 

















Manus children a happy, carefree lot, 
whose parents make little effort to impress 
the culture patterns of the group upon 
them, but, when they mature and marry, 
they suffer an abrupt transition. Miss 
Mead indulges in some interesting and 
pertinent reflections on our own educa- 
tional problems in the light of Manus 
experience—teflections on our ideas of 
discipline, our method of bequeathing our 
tradition to our children, our faith in mass 
education. 

A hundred pages of appendices, con- 
taining anthropological data, maps, and 
glossary for readers with more than a 
general interest, have been added. The 
book is well written and should prove 
stimulating even to the average American 


reader. 
Guy B. Jonnson. 


Arg We Crvinizep? HumanCutrors In Parsprcrive. 
By Robert H. Lowie. New York: Harcourt, 


Brace, 1930. 


The author is an accomplished anthro- 
pologist. In this instructive and enter- 
taining book he shows the bias of his 
specialty, no doubt, but he does remind us 
that all we do and know are not of recent 
discovery. He narrates with amazing 
learning the history of customs and ferrets 
out the roots of both our superstitions and 
our invertions. Except for the variations 
our genius has given things, there is little 
new outside the discoveries of science and 
the inventions of machinery. This book is 
a wholesome antidote to the egotistic 
pride of modern civilization. 

Ava W. Taytor. 


Tae Bureau or Brorocicat Survey. Service Mono- 
gtaphs of the United States Government. No. 54. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1930. $1.00. 


There has been much misunderstanding 
as to the purpose and work of the bio- 
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logical survey. This book serves to cor- 
rect and add to the popular belief as to this 
important branch of the government. 
About half of the book is devoted to a 
complete history of the organization. 
Additional chapters deal with activities 
and organization. A complete list of 
publications, laws, etc., is also included. 
Although prepared as a record and to aid 
government officials, much knowledge of 
the work of this branch can be gained from 
this monograph and it will help to stimu- 
late public opinion upon the conduct of 
governmental affairs. 

Eucene P. Opum. 


Oricin Tarovcr Evorution. By Nathan Fasten. 
New York: Knopf, 1929. $3.00. 


In line with the title of his book, Pro- 
fessor Fasten has traced in a simple and 
straightforward way, matter from its 
origin to its highest expression as we know 
it today—mankind in evolution. Inci- 
dentally he performs two valuable services 
from the standpoint of the teaching sci- 
entist. First, he makes it easy for the 
truth-seeking layman to grasp the idea of 
evolution in the inorganic world and the 
universe at large as well as in animal life. 
Next, in a particularly illuminating chap- 
ter dealing with certain widespread mis- 
conceptions which have been attached to 
the evolutionary theory, he is at pains to 
show that the facts of evolution not only 
are compatible with real religion but 
materially strengthen it. Science and re- 
ligion, the author convinces us, are two 
distinct spheres; the one dealing with the 
realm of facts (realities), the other with 


the realm of faith. 
N. M. Gruigr. 


Genetics. By H. E. Walter. Third Edition. New 
York: Macmillan, 1930. $2.50. 


Genetics may be thought of as a science 
in its preadolescence and growing so 
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rapidly that textbook clothing does not 
fit it very long. Upon reading this vol- 
ume, however, one gains the impression 
that Dr. Walter has met with discrimina- 
tion and foresight the problems involved 
in bringing the subject matter up to date 
in such a way as to include those advances 
in practice and theory which seem to 
indicate the path of its future. The book 
is to be highly recommended for the 
“interested but confused layman’’ and is 
of the very type needed to kindle the 
enthusiasm of the beginning student of 
heredity. It should function also as a 
reference text for introductory courses in 
general biology. 

N. M. Grirr. 


. New Roaps to Prospgerirry. Tue Crisis anpD SomE 


Ways Our. By Paul M. Mazur. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1931. 194pp. $2.00. 


In two previous books, American Pros- 
perity and America Looks Abroad, Paul 
Mazur showed himself an acute, informed, 
and intriguing observer and commentator 
on world economic trends. The present 
work sustains his reputation. Like many 
others he perceives that the capitalist 
system is not only on trial but must adopt 
new ways if it is to rehabilitate itself. In 
very readable terms Mazur sketches the 
sources of present maladjustment and out- 
lines plans to start the industrial machine 
going once more. He would have a 
national economic council composed of 
experts with wide powers of research and 
publicity but without authority to allo- 
cate industrial activity. He would have 
an international bank of issue basing its 
currency on world trade. This might 
eliminate the gold standard even in this 
country with effects which the author 
minimizes. But he seems sound in his con- 
tention that the old notion that gold has 
great stability of value has been disproven 
by recent events, as also in his contention 
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that the stabilization of prices can be 
effected only through a control of trade 
and an adjustment of production to con- 
sumption. He favors additional credit 
facilities for consumers, a great extension 
of home building, especially the replace- 
ment of slum districts by modern housing, 
and a five-day week. These are not uto- 
pian proposals, but most of them have 
both economic difficulties and psycho- 
logical obstacles in their way, so that one 
may doubt whether the author's fond hope 
that 1932 may restore the economic levels 
of 1926-27 are likely to be realized. 

F. H. H. 


Tas Ascent or Humanrry. An Essay on tar Evorv 
TION oF Crvitization. By Gerald Heard. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1930. 

This is a philosophy of history, written 
in full knowledge of anthropology and the 
social sciences. The author treats the 
evolution of civilization under three cate- 
gories, through which he argues progress 
has been made and is being made; namely, 
group consciousness, individuality, super- 
soncsiousness. The first is the primitive 
tribal state and includes all those social 
forms of control that subordinate the 
individual to the group. The second is 
the stage through which social protest, 
democracy, and the struggle for the rights 
of the individual. characterize history. 
The third is the socially dynamic stage in 
which this individual becomes so aware 
of the objective spirituality of the universe 
that he ceases to think exploitation for 
personal ends to be the goal of life, and, 
through interchange of knowledge, reason, 
feeling, and spiritual vision, there comes a 
super-individualism that is no longer 
egoistic but societal, unitary, codperative. 

Atva W. Tay tor. 


Tae Enp or tae Ancient WortD AND THE Bgoin- 
NINGS oF THE Mippig Aczs. By Ferdinand Lot. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1931. 454 pp. 

$5.00. 
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This volume in the History of Civilization 
series fulfils more closely than most the 
original ambitious hopes of the French 
editor, Henri Berr. In particular the first 
part presents the most masterly synthesis 
available of *‘The Crisis of the Third 
Century’’ and of the attempts of Roman 
leadership in the following century to deal 
with it. Failure ensued not from lack of 
ability in fourth century emperors, or from 
their biological or moral unfitness, or from 
their adoption of Christianity, or from 
external peril. ‘The Empire had become 
too vast, too cunning and too complicated 
a mechanism; the Mediterranean world, 
economically retrograde since the third 
century, could no longer support its 
weight" (p. 185). Lot brings concomi- 
tant changes in artistic, intellectual, and 
literary patterns into close relationship 
with the decline of public spirit and the 
rise of the large estate. The institutions 
of the barbarian kingdoms are portrayed as 
attempts to revitalize old forms, which in 
their failure germinated the seeds of medie- 
val civilization. ; 

Lexanp H., Jenks. 


Propuction Orcanization. By John D. Black 
and Alfred G. Black. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1929. 646 pp. $3.75 


In this volume an attempt is made to 
describe production as an independent 
process without general discussion of tra- 
ditional topics usually contained in col- 
lege texts in economics. This purpose is 
only partially achieved, since, in many 
instances, interpretations only indirectly 
connected with the production process 
proper are included. Throughout, a clas- 
sical presentation of subject matter, with 
some regard for institutionalism, is given. 
Since both authors are agricultural econo- 
mists, the agricultural production process 
is particularly well presented. No ex- 
tended bibliographies are included. For 
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advanced courses in economics, the col- 
leges with limited library facilities will 
welcome this publication. 

Currron J. BRADLEY. 


Lasor AND Avutomosites. By Robert W. Dunn. 
New York: Internationa! Publishers. 

Lasor AND Sitx. By Grace Hutchins. New York: 
International Publishers. 


In Labor and Automobiles, Robert W. 
Dunn treats briefly as a setting for his main 
problem, the spectacular growth and 
present importance of the automobile 
industry, giving evidence of the prodigious 
profits accruing to a few investors who 
control the industry and indicating the 
present tendency toward mergers. He 
then graphically and convincingly gives 
the workers’ side of the picture and effec- 
tively discredits the extraordinary mythol- 
ogy that has grown up about the prosper- 
ity and ideal working conditions of the 
automobile workers. 

Conditions in the New England textile 
industry have long been known to be 
notoriously bad and the southern textile 
strikes have recently given wide publicity 
to the intense exploitation and low wages 
in the southern mill towns. Grace 
Hutchins’ book is therefore especially 
opportune as a setting to these labor 
struggles concerned as it is with the his- 
toric efforts of the workers to organize the 
silk industry to protect themselves from 
an excessively long working day, pitifully 
low wages, speedup, and unemployment, 

BERNHARD J. STERN. 


Norwecian Micration To America. By Theodore 
C. Blegen. Northfield, Minnesota: The Norweg- 
ian-American Historical Association, 1931. 413 


Pp. $3.50. 


Dr. Blegan has come close to writing a 
sociological study of Norwegian migration 
up to the Civil War. He promises a 
second volume covering the subsequent 
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period. By his inquiry into the religious, 
political, personal, and economic causes of 
the movement he has contributed to our 
understanding of the social forces of an era. 
By his study of the letters from immigrants 
to friends at home, of narratives of Cali- 
fornia gold seekers, and of the songs and 


ballads of the migrants he has given us 


insight into the folkways and the psychol- 
ogy of a popular movement that had in it 
elements both of the heroic and of the 
commonplace. His is a thorough and 
interesting piece of work lacking only a 
more complete integration with the gen- 
eral migration movement and the socio- 
economic conditions in this country to 
make it a uirst-rate historical study. 
F. H. H. 


RELIGION ON THE AMERICAN Frontisr: Tue Baptist. 
By William Warren Sweet with a general intro- 
duction by Shirley Jackson Sweet. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1931. 652 pp. $5.00. 


This volume of Baptist documents, 
chiefly of church organizations in Ken- 
tucky and Illinois, is the first of a series of 
source books on religion which Henry 
Holt and Company proposes to publish. 
The documents in this volume have been 
selected from church letters, autobiog- 
raphies of frontier preachers, records of 
frontier churches and associations, and 
from private letters. For the most part 
they concern the period from 1780 to 1835, 
although there are a few documents of the 
late ante-bellum period. 

Professor Sweet prefaces his collection 
of documents with five able chapters on 
the history of the frontier Baptist church. 
The documents themselves, however, are 
by far the most interesting portion of the 
book. Here are printea the most intimate 
details of church conferences, the ‘*church- 
ings,’’ the ‘‘religious experience’’ of a 
young candidate for the ministry, circular 
letters on the ‘‘state of religion.’’ These 





documents, and especially Professor 
Sweet's introduction, must be read with a 
note of warning. They represent, for the 
most part, conditions not peculiarly west- 
ern and frontier, but conditions typical of 
the entire country of the post-Revolution- 
ary and early ante-bellum periods. 


Guion Grirris JouNsON. 


Ipgat Marriace. Its Puystorocy aNp TECcENIQUE. 
By Th. H. Van de Velde. New York: Covici 
Friede, 1930. 352pp. $7.50. 


Dr. Van de Velde was for many years 
director of the Gynaecological Clinic of 
Haarlem. He has, therefore, first rate 
qualifications from the standpoints of 
technical training and clinical experience 
for writing a work on the physiological 
aspects of marriage. His book is divided 
into four parts dealing respectively with 
sex physiology in general, sex anatomy 
and physiology of man and woman, the 
sex relation, and the hygiene of ideal 
marriage. The whole is admirably done 
and appears to be easily the best treatise in 
the field. The author <ticks closely to his 
subject but psychic aspects are by no means 
neglected. Sale of the work is limited to 
physicians, psychoanalysts, scholars ‘‘and 
to such adults as may have a definite posi- 
tion in the field of Physiological, Psycho- 
logical or Social Research.”’ 

P.H. HH. 


Tue Devin in Lecenp anv Lirerature. By Maxi- 
milian Rudwin. Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, 1931. 353 pp- $3.00. 


Anyone interested in the history of 
religious belief during the Christian era 
will find this an interesting work. It is 
scholarly and entertaining. The treat- 
ment is historical rather than philosophi- 
cal, and, while an impartial attitude 
toward belief is generally maintained, the 
author has not enriched his treatment with 
reflections on the sociological significance 
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of the ideas and practices discussed. 
While one may not fully subscribe to the 
author's statement that the Devil ‘‘now 
occupies the minds of men perhaps to a 
greater extent than in the heyday of his 
glory in the Middle Ages,"’ one wil! at 
least be amazed at the ingenuity of the 
human mind in finding evidences of dia- 
bolical activities and in picturing the 
forms and character of demons and the 
devil's dominions. The legends of As- 
modeus, the Don Juan of devils, and of 
Lilith, the first wife of Adam, are espe- 
cially entertaining. 
F. H. H. 


American Sociat Hisrory as Recorpep sy Barrzisu 
Traveters. Compiled and edited by Allan Nevins. 
Rev.ed. New York: Henry Holt, 1931. 593 pp. 
$3.50. 


The appearance of a revised edition of 
Nevins’ admirable compilation of the 
English travellers in America suggests a 
brief note on its significance to students of 
sociology. For one thing the volume 
reénforces the belief that the depiction of 
the nuances of a contemporary complex 
culture has proved as baffling as the pre- 
sentation of primitive cultures. This is a 
problem which the methodology of social 
science cannot long ignore. Fortunate is 
the country which can boast of two such 
able foreign interpreters of national life 
and social institution as De Tocqueville 
and James Bryce. From the prevalence of 
“hot breads, hasty meals, calomel, cock- 
tails, hurry and other vices’’ to the popu- 
larity of chewing tobacco in the sixties and 
of iced drinks, rocking chairs, steam heat, 
and sky scrapers in the present visiting, 
Britons have conducted an assiduous hunt 
for elusive culture traits, always inter- 
preting them against the background of 
their own culture. Accordingly, not until 
the passing of Tory condescension and our 
peculiar institutions of slavery and the 


frontier, has English comment become 
increasingly sure-footed. Sociologists who 
find themselves attempting to present 
American institution in genesis or cross- 
section will find much illumination in this 
volume with its four discriminating essays 
by Nevins. A critical biography opens 
up the whole field of English travels while 
the index permits one to run down any 
trait about which he is curious. 
R. B. V. 


James Lusy—Journauisr. Preface by James Melvin 
Lee. Washington: Ransdell, Inc., 1930. 125 pp. 


This is a memorial volume containing 
selected writings by James Luby, New 
York newspaper man who was many 
years with the New York Sun. The 
preface includes biographical material and 
an estimate of Luby’s place in modern 


journalism. 
M. M. W. 


Tas Lavy or Gopgy’s: Saran JosepHa Harz. By 
Ruth E, Finley. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1931. 
318 pp. Illustrated. $3.50 


Sarah Josepha Hale (1788-1879) is 
perhaps best known as ‘“The Lady Editor"’ 
of Godey'’s Lady's Book, whose editorial 
policy she formulated and dominated for 
forty years while Louis Antoine Godey, 
founder of the magazine, continued as its 
publisher and owner. Mrs. Hale's edi- 
torial columns were to-her largely a 
medium for social betterment. Through 
them she fought for child welfare, sanita- 
tion, organized charity, the education of 
women and their equal economic and 
property rights. As late as 1874, at the 
age of eighty-six, she initiated campaigns 
advocating ‘‘‘city gardens (parks) in 
every city or considerable town open freely 
at all hours to the public’ and prison 
reform that would make the inmates’ 
tasks ‘not merely penal but remedial.’ "’ 
In addition to her editorial abilities, Mrs. 
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Hale was a prolific writer being the author 
of some two dozen books and many poems 
including children’s verse. This biog- 
raphy of the first editor of the first 
American’ magazine for ‘‘ladies’’—a 
woman, distinctly representative of her 
times, yet not so well known as many of 
her contemporaries such as Emma Willard, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Lucretia Mott, 
Susan B. Anthony, Lucy Stone, and others 
—deserves a wide reading. The book is 
made doubly attractive by the color prints 
and illustrations reproduced largely from 
Godey’s Lady's Book. 

K. J. 


Wuen Antiques Were Younc: A Srory or Earty 
American Customs. By Marion Nicholl Rawson. 
New York: Dutton, 1931. 271 pp. Illustrated. 
$5.00 


Despite its title, When Antiques Were 
Young is not a story of early American 
customs but of post-Revolutionary and 
especially of ante-bellum customs. In so 
far as the author confines herself to any 
particular locality, the customs she de- 
scribes are those of New England, but she 
also makes excursions into New York, 
New Jersey, and the South. From mate- 
rial ‘‘not gleaned from the books of others 
but from the diminishing number of old 
people,"” Mrs. Rawson describes, in a 
wordy yet readable style, the kitchen with 
its great fireplace and oven and the hearty 
cooking which went on there, the clearing 
of land and the making of stone walls, 
““bees’’ for the accomplishment of tasks 
too great for one family to perform, boy- 
hood pranks, the handiwork of the busy 
farm wife, school houses and school days, 
church houses and the services which were 
held there, funeral customs, and, finally, 
dance steps. Careless though she has 
been in writing her book, no more careless, 
however, than the publishers have been in 
the printing of it, Mrs. Rawson has done 
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a service to the student of social history in 
the collection of this material. The aver- 
age reader will learn far more of early 
America from her pages than from the 
well-documented pages of the tedious 
historian. 

Guion Grirris JOHNSON. 


Ractat Facrors 1v American Inpustry. By Herman 
Feldman. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


1931. 318 pp. $4.00 

This study, published under the auspices 
of *‘The Inquiry,’’ deals with racial and 
national discrimination as found in Ameri- 
can industry. It represents only to a small 
extent original research in the field, but is 
largely a compilation and summary of the 
best work that has already been done. As 
such it will not interest the advanced stu- 
dent of race problems, although it ought 
to prove of value to discussion groups of 
community leaders in inducing them to 
examine more closely their stereotyped 
attitudes toward other races. If nothing 
new is added to knowledge, this book at 
least affords a very readable sumrary of 
current literature in the field, with scme 
excellent suggestions for aidicg the process 
of race adjustment. 

Hues P. Brinton, jr. 


A Srupy or THe Srupent Homes or Caina. By Ava 
_ B. Milam. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1930. 98 pp. 

This is a pioneer study of the standard 
of living in middle-class Chinese homes. 
The data were collected from 1,270 families 
of women students in university, college, 
normal, and middie schools, for the prac- 
tical purpose of obtaining a background 
before organizing a Home Economics de- 
partment in Yenching University. The 
value of the study lies in the detail with 
which data regarding the expenditures are 
presented. The actual figures make pos- 


sible many interesting comparisons with 
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American conditions, and the discussion 
gives an intimate picture of the day-by-day 
life with its questions of management of 
family income, diets, planning and cook- 
ing of meals, selection and making of 
clothing, for everyday and for trousseaux, 
health habits, standards of child care, and 
such family problems. 
Cuasz Gornc Woopnovse. 


Seven Iron Men. By Paul de Kruif. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1930. 


The author of Mi£crobe Hunters and 
Hunger Fighters tells the story of the Mer- 
ritt family and the discovery of the Mesaba 
iron range of northern Minnesota. It is a 
thrilling narrative of pioneer life at the 
hands of men in whose veins there was 
poetry, adventure, the love of nature and 
the out-of-doors, and who were intrepid 
in purpose. Here is a prose epic of Ameri- 
can life and adventure—adventuring, pio- 
neering, discovering, becoming potential 
millionarires, then hard-headed business 
exploiting them as well as nature, with 
the result that the millions are drawn off 
into other purses by those who manage 
and finance the making and marketing of 
the product. 


Atva W. Tay tor. 


Tae Mirx anp Honey Rovursz. A Hanpsoox ror 
Hosos. By Dean Stiff. New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1931. Illustrated by Ernie Bushmiller. 
$1.50 
When is a hobo not a hobo? Answer, 

when he writes a book about it. Dean 

Stiff’s literary justification for his diver- 

gence from the virtuous path of the pro- 

fessor to the precarious ways of the hobo 
just falls short of being the genuine hobo 
effulgence. The style of The Milk and 

Honey Route is natural, like the meandering 

of a carefree man of the road, but the 

organization of the content smacks of a 

formality that easily betrays the professor. 


The technical classification of the social 
workers that treat hobo ‘‘cases'’ into 
three types, the psychiatric, the socio- 
technic, and the psychoantic, or his 
manner of classifying panhandlers into 
Moochers, Mopers, and Fakers, although 
they render the more amusing such in- 
formal data which the book purports to 
record, bespeak a precision in the life of 
the author which does not entirely con- 
vince the reader that he has himself been 
wholly won over by the customs and man- 
ners of Hobohemia. He remains rather 
an admiring and envious onlooker, who 
will but dare not follow the beaten path 
of the hobo across the stretches of prairie 
green that have ever been calling him. 
CHARLOTTE BRONNER. 


A Rurat Socrat Survey or Orancs Townsaip, 
Biacxnawk County, Iowa. By George H. Von 
Tungeln and Others. Ames: Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, 1918. 56 pp. 

A Rurat Socrat Survey or Long Tres Townsup, 
Cray County, Iowa. By George H. Von Tungeln. 
Ames: Agricultural Experiment Station, 1920. 
35 PP- 

Rurat Sociat Survey or Hupson, ORANGE AND Jesup 
Conso.ipatep Scoot Districts, BLackKHAWK AND 
Bucuanan Countigs, lowa. By George H. Von 
Tungeln and Harry L. Eells. Ames: Agricultural 
Experiment Statioa, 1924. 49 pp. 

Stanparp oF Livinc on Iowa Farms. By J. F. 
Thaden. Ames: Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1928. 52 pp. 

SranpDarp oF Lrvinc on Iowa Farms. By George H. 
Von Tungeln, J. F. Thaden and E. L. Kirkpatrick. 
‘mes: Agricultural Experiment Station, 1928. 
62 pp. 

Vittace Service Acgencres, New York, 1925. By 
Bruce L. Melvin. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1929. 117 pp. 

Socian Revationsnips oF SLATERVILLE SpRINGS- 
Brooxtonpate Area, Tompxins County, New 
Yorx. By Glenn A. Bakkum and Bruce L. Melvin. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1930. 55 pp. 

Rourat Poputation, TompKINs AND ScHUYLER CouN- 
tres, New York, 1925. By Bruce L, Melvin. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1929. 58 pp. 

Rurat Poputation or New York, 1855 to 1925. By 
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Bruce L, Melvin. Ithaca: Cornell University 

Agricultural Experiment Station, 1928. 121 pp. 

The studies issued by the Iowa and 
Cornell Agricultural Experiment Stations 
are all excellent. Of the Iowa studies 
those relating to cost and standard of 
living appear to have required the most 
exacting work. Their results are classified 
and arranged in a very clear and informing 
manner and special attention is given to 
expenditures for education and other forms 
of advancement by ownership or tenantry, 
education of parents, etc. The illustra- 
tions of homes, schools, etc. are of equal 
interest. Of the Cornell studies the first 
describes the agencies of communication, 
education, religion, medicine, economic 
life, etc. and incidentally throws interest- 
ing light on population composition. 
Among other things one learns that the 
age distribution of farm and village popu- 
lations is strikingly different, the old folks 
congregating in the latter. The second 
gives a detailed analysis of a population 
according to residence in the open country, 
_ the village or institution, and according to 
sex, age, occupation, marital condition, 
etc. The other two are studies made in 
codperation with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and are detailed 
reports on their respective subjects. That 
on Rural Population of New York, 1855 to 1925 
traces the distribution of population in 
rural, village, suburban and city classes 
over a seventy year period, showing a 
steady decrease in the percentage of rural 
increase in the percentage of urban popula- 
tion. Among many other interesting 
facts it shows that the city population of 
New York state increased less rapidly, 
1920-25, than that of the state as a whole; 
the larger cities grew less rapidly than the 
small ones; and the village population 
increased while the farm population di- 
minished. These studies taken collec- 
tively furnish models for such inquiries 
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and valuable source material for rural 
sociology. Personally, I should like to 
see more effort to answer the questions 
whether there is going on any change in 
the quality of rural stock; whether those 
who move city-ward are on the whole 
more of less able than those that remain; 
and whether the differential birth-rate is 
of any significance in rural populations. 
Rural life in America is justly the object of 
serious concern to those who take a long- 
range view of cultural «volution. New 
York State population was 60 per cent 
rural in 1855 and only 17.3 per cent such 
in 1925. The actual number of rural 
population, however, was only 1o per cent 
less in 1925 than in 1855 and this decrease 
was fully compensated for by the growth 
of towns. Mechanical, industrial and 
scientific advances may even accelerate 
recent changes, which are of such far- 
reaching import to warrant more such 
intensive studies. 


F. H. H. 


Tue Smatt Crry anp Town. Edited by Roland S. 
Vaile. Minneapolis: The University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1930. 159 pp. 


This volume is a symposium of reports 
made at a conference on the problems of 
the small city and towns of the Northwest 
held at the University of Minnesota in 
the summer of 1929. It deals with several 
types of t «wns, but is concerned more espe- 
cially with those which are service centers 
for surrounding agricultural regions. 
Emphasis is placed upon the economic 
position of the towns and the effect of 
certain trends in our modern industrial 
revolution upon them, such as the techno- 
logical development in industry with its 
accompanying displacement of labor, and 
the rise of large business units. Even 
more marked is the effect of improved 
facilities for transportation and com- 
munication. 
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One brief report deals with the agri- 
cultural situation and the small town. 
Since the conference was one week in 
length, its work was necessarily limited. 
Nevertheless, it should have given more 
attention to the relation of the small town 
to its agricultural hinterland and espe- 
cially to the services it might render the 
farmers in helping them to market their 


products. 
Co._umsus ANDREWS. 


A Wortp Communtry. By John Herman Randall. 
New York: F. A. Stokes Company, 1930. 294 pp., 


$2.50. 
NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By Herbert 
Adams Gibbons. New York: F. A. Stokes Com- 


pany, 1930. 273 Pp- 


These are the first two-volumes in a 
series recently begun by the World Unity 
magazine. One expects to find in them a 
more or less obvious effort to propagate 
international mindedness and cultivate 
loyalty to The League of Nations. One 
finds, however, a treatment that is schol- 
arly and objective in very high degree. 
To be sure Dr. Randall writes as an opti- 
mist rather than a pessimist as regards 
world peace and unification, but he is not 
unmindful of obstacles and in spite of an 
occasional idealistic flight has written one 
of the most realistic and also readable 
accounts the reviewer has seen of those 
forces and agencies which are making the 
world smaller and transforming it willy- 
nilly into an economic unity through the 
increasing interdependence of all its parts. 

Professor Gibbons has compressed 
within brief compass a fresh history of the 
rise of the nationalistic spirit in the Euro- 
pean mations since the late eighteenth 
century, along with the concurrent growth 
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of internationalism. Throughout he 
necessarily hits the high spots, but he 
manages to link the various movements 
together so as to make not only a very 
interesting story but a very illuminating 
one. The whole is interlarded with can- 
did judgments which add materially to 
the value of the narrative. His closing 
chapter contains many sobering observa- 
tions for any mind that thinks an effective 
world organization is just around the next 


corner. 
F. H. H. 


Tas Manic-Depresstve Psycuosis. By Helge Lund- 
holm. Durham: Duke University Psychological 


Monographs, No. 1, 1931. 86 pp. $1.00. 


The manic-depressive psychosis is due 
to toxemia from an unknown toxin which 
deranges the integration of the neurone 
systems on the cortical level, thus pro- 
ducing psychologically a general disinte- 
gration of personality. The author builds 
his thesis from years of work as consulting 
psychologist at McLean Hospital. Pro- 
fessor McDougall writes the foreword and 


is drawn upon liberally. 
Lee M. Brooks. 


Tas Business WomaN—Her PegrsoNaLiry AND 
Heatrn. By W. S. Sadler, M.D. Chicago: 
Thomas S. Rockwell Company, 1930. 128 pp. 
$1.25. 

Social Workers, as well as business 
women, in fact all women in the business 
and professional world and also those who 
supervise women in their work, would do 
well to read carefully this little handbook 
by Dr. Sadler. Its discussions of problems 
of personality, physical fitness, and busi- 
ness integrity abound in sanity and com- 


mon sense. 
es 
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Fotxtore or Romantic Arkansas. By Fred W. 
Allsopp. Kansas City, Missouri: The Grolier 
Society, 1931. 2 vols. 333, 371 pp. Illustrated. 
$3.00. Limited autographed edition, $10.00. 

Personat Financs. Year Book, 1931. General 
Subject: Consumer Credit and Personal Finance. 
Seventeenth Annual Convention of the American 
Association of Personal Finance Companies, Oct. 
21-23, 1931. 328 pp. 

CoopgraTION IN Marxetinc Darry Propucrs. By 
Roland Willey Bartlett. Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1931. 299 pp. $4.00. 

Soctan Arms in a Caanotnc Wortp. By Walter 
Greenwood Beach. Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 1932. 165 pp. 
$1.75. 

Sysrsmatic Sociotocy. On the Basis of the Bezich- 
ungslehre and Gebildelehre of Leopold von Wiese. 
Adapted and Amplified by Howard Becker. New 
York: Wiley, 1932. 772 pp. $6.00. 

Evropgan Financiat Controt in THE Orroman Em- 
pins. By Donald C. Blaisdell. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1929. 242 pp. $3.00. 

Smatt-Town Srurr. By Albert Blumenthal. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. 416 pp. 
$4.00. 

Tue Pronger Frincs. By Isaiah Bowman. New 
York: American Geographical Society, 1931. 361 
pp. Illustrated. $4.00. 

Tae Mixgep Courts or Eoyer. By Jasper Yeates 
Brinton. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1930. 416 pp. $5.00. 

Tas Wxoxssome Psrsonauity. A Contribution to 
Mental Hygiene. By William H. Burnham. New 
York: Appleton, 1932. 713 pp. $3.50. 

Looxinc Forwarp. What Will the American People 
Do about It? Essays and Addresses on Matters 
National and International. By Nicholas Murray 
Butler. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1932. 
418 pp. $3.00. 

Tax Soctat Untvarss. By Arthur Wallace Calhoun. 
New York: Vanguard, 1932. 171 pp. $1.75. 

Tus Wispom or Tas Bopy. By Walter B. Cannon. 
New York: Norton, 1932. 312 pp. Illustrated. 
Scugmgs ror THE FspgraTION OF THE Britisn Empire. 
By Seymour Ching-Yuan Cheng. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1931. 313 pp. $5.25. 
A Study in the Philosophy of Malebranche. By R. 
W. Church. London: George Allen and Unwin, 

1931. 286 pp. 10/6. 

Letanp Stanrorp. War Governor or CALIFORNIA, 
Rattroap Burtpgr AND Founpgr or STANFORD 

Universrry. By George T. Ciark. Stanford 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


University, California: Stanford University Press, 
1931. 491 pp. Illustrated. $4.00. 

Trg Stoop Stitt. My Inrerment in ENGLAND, 
1914-1918. By PaulCohen-Portheim. New York: 
Dutton, 1932. 235 pp. 

The Commonwealth Fund Annual Report. For 
the Year Ending September 30, 1931. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1932. 66 pp. 

Women Builders. By Sadie Iola Daniel. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Associated Publishers, 1931. 
187 pp. 

Prosiems or Crry Lirs. A Study in Urban Sociology. 
By Maurice R. Davie. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1932. 730pp. $4.25. 

EmorionaL Currents in American History. By J. 
H. Denison. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1932. 420pp. $5.00. 

1919. By John Dos Passos. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1932. 473 pp. 42-50. 

Sournern Eprroriars on Sscession. Edited by 
Dwight Lowell Dumond. New York: Century, 
1931. §29 pp. $4.00. 

Tae Sournern Ursan Nacro as a Consumer. By 
Paul K. Edwards. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1932. 323 pp. $5.00. 

Famity ApjyustMENT AND Sociat Caancs. By Man- 
uel Conrad Elmer. New York: Ray Long and 
Richard R. Smith, 1932. 400 pp. $3.00. 

Herpsr AND THE FounpatTions or German NaTIon- 
autism. By R. R. Ergang. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1931. 288 pp. $4.50. 

Prorscrion o7 WomEN AND CHILDREN IN SovisT 
Russta. By Alice Withrow Field. New York: 
Dutton, 1932. 241 pp. $3.00. 

Keep Movinc. By Alfred C. B. Fletcher. New 
York: Laidlaw Brothers, 1932. 281 pp. Decora- 
tions by Gregory Orloff. 

Sorcerers or Dosuv. The Social Anthropology of 
the Dobu Islanders of the Western Pacific. By R. 
F. Fortune. Introduction by B. Malinowski. 
New York: Dutton, 1932. 318 pp. Illustrated. 
$5.00. 

Tue Necro Famity iy Cuicaco. By E. Franklin 
Frazier. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1932. 294pp. $3.00. 

Cuisver Country. Kentucky Mountain Traits. 
By Caroline Gardner. New York: Revell, 1931. 
159 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 

Lasor anD Oruzr Economic Essays or Henry R. 
Sgacsr. Edited by Charles A. Gulick, Jr. Intro- 
duction by Wesley C. Mitchell. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1931. 432 pp. 

Mopsan GoverNMENT IN A Cotoniat Crry. A Sur- 
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vey of the City Government and Finances of 
Williamsburg, Virginia. By Luther Gulick. 
New York: Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, 
1932. 258 pp. 

Tae Unrrep Srares since 1865. By Louis M. Hacker 
and Benjamin B. Kendrick. Foreword by Dixon 
Ryan Fox. New York: Crofts, 1932. 775 pp. 
Maps and illustrations. $5.00. 

Tue Suez Canat: Irs History anp Dieromatic Im- 
PorTANCE. By Charles W. Hallberg. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1931. 434 pp. $5.25. 

Eruics anD Practices In JourNnauism. By Albert F. 
Henning. New York: Ray Long and Richard R. 
Smith. 1932. 204pp. $1.50. 

Tue ANTHROPOMETRY OF THE AMERICAN Necro. By 
Melville J. Herskovits. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1930. 283 pp. $4.00. 

Criminat Justice iy Enctanp. A Study in Law 
ApinistraTion. By Pendleton Howard. New 
York: Macmillan, 1931. 436 pp. $3.00. 

An INTERNATIONAL ENQuiry into Costs or Livinc. 
A Comparative Study of Workers’ Living Costs in 
Detroit (U. S. A.) and Fourteen European Cities. 
Geneva, 1931. London: P. S. King and Co:, 1931. 
Distributed in the United States by the World Peace 
Foundation, Boston, Massachusetts. 210 pp. 
$2.00. 

Contemporary Tuoucut or Germany. Vol. II. 
By W. Tudor Jones. New York: Knopf, 1931. 
198 pp. $2.50. 

Society anp Epucation. By John A. Kinneman. 
New York: Macmillan, 1932. 558 pp. 

Tue Art or Beinc a Woman. By Olga Knopf. 
Edited by Alan Porter. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1932. 307 pp. $3.00. 

A ta Recuercue v’uNE Poxitique INDIGENE DANS 
t’'Quest Arricain. By Henri Labouret. Paris: 
Comité de L’ Afrique Francaise, 1931. 128 pp. 

Apocatypss. By D. H. Lawrence. Introduction by 
Richard Aldington. New York: Viking Press, 
1932. 200 pp. $3.00. 

Men or Eartu. By Russell Lord. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1932. 298 pp. Illustrated. 
$3.00. 

Scuizopurenia. By Helge Lundholm. Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press, 1932. 117 pp. 
$1.00. Paper. 

ALLIANCE AND ENTENTE, 1871-1914. By George B. 
Manhart. New York: Crofts, 1932. 90 pp. 
$.85 (Landmarks in History). 

Gzorce WasHINGTON AND THE Nzcro. By Walter 
H. Mazyck. Washington, D. C.: The Associated 
Publishers, 1932. 180 pp. 

Spain 1n Revott, 1814-1931. By Joseph McCabe. 
New York: Appleton, 1932. 246 pp. $2.00. 


Wortp Cuavos, The Responsibility of Science. By 
William McDougall. New York: Covici Friede, 
1932. 117pp. $1.25. 

Race Arrrrupes or Iowa Caitpren. By Ralph D. 
Minard. Iowa City: University of Iowa, Dec. 15, 
1931. zor pp. CUniversity of Iowa Studies in 
Character). 

Firsr Year Boox: Some Aspscts or THE Soctat 
Sciences in THE Sckoots, 1931. By the National 
Council for the Social Studies. Philadelphia: 
McKinley Publishing Company, 1932. 175 pp. 
$2.00. Paper. 

Lives 1n THE Maxinc. Arms AND Ways or CHarac- 
Ter Buitpinc. By Henry Neumann. New York: 
Appleton, 1932. 370pp. $3.00. 

Soctat Prostems aND Sociat PLaNnninc. Tue 
Gurpance or Socian Cuancr. By Cecil Clare 
North. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1932. 409 pp. $3.50. 

France: A Recionat aND Economic GgoGrapny. 
By H. Ormsby. New York: Dutton, 1931. 515 
pp. Maps and Diagrams. $6.50. 

Tue Errecrivensss or A ParticutaR PROGRAM IN 
Parentat Sex Epvucation. By Chloe Owings. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1931. 
31 pp. $.50. Paper (Studies in Parental Sex 
Education: Paper IV). 

A Resgarcn rn Parzntat Sex Epucation. By Chloe 
Owings. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1931. 289 pp. $1.00. Paper (Studies in 
Parental Sex Education: Paper IIT). 

Mercuant VENTURERS IN Bronzg. By Harold Peake 
and Herbert John Fleure. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1931. 168 pp. Illustrated. $2.00. 

Tue Bantu Are Cominc. By Ray E. Phillips. 
Foreword by C. T. Loram. New York: Richard 
R. Smith. 238pp. $2.00. 

Money anv Porirics Asroap. By James Kerr 
Pollock. New York: Knopf, 1932. 328 pp. 
$3.50. 

Joun Jacos Astor (Bustvess Man). By Kenneth 
Wiggins Porter. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1931. 2vols. 1353 pp. 

Bayuz, THe Sceptic. By Howard Robinson. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 334 pp. 
$4.25. 

How Workers Finp Joss. A Srupy or Four Tov- 
sAND Hosrgery Workers IN Puitapetpnia. By 
Dorothy de Schweinitz. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1932. 199pp. $2.50. 

Tue Germans: An Inquiry AND AN Estimats. By 
George N. Shuster. New York: Lincoln Mac 
Veagh, The Dial Press, 1932. 326 pp. $3.00. 

Acorszy or Arrica. A Srupy in Brack anp Wars. 
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By Edwin W. Smith. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, 1930. 292pp. $2.50. 

AcricutruraL Crepit in THe Untrep Srartzs. By 
Earl Sylvester Sparks. Foreword by Thomas 
Nixon Carver. New York: Crowell, 1932. 476 
pp- $3.75. 

An Intropuction To Mytnotocy. By Lewis Spence. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 335 pp. $3.00. 

Tue Revicious Aspecrs or Swepish IMMIGRATION. 
A Srupy or Immicrant Cuurcnes. By George M. 
Stephenson. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1932. 542 pp. $4.50. 

Dastrk AND RastraINT IN SHetizy. By Floyd Stovall. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1931. 308 
pp. $3.50. 

DiaGNnosinc Pgrsonatity aNp Conpucr. By Per- 
cival M. Symonds. New York: Century, 1931. 
602 pp. $4.00. 

Outings or AGricucturat Economics. By Henry 
C. Taytor. Revised edition. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1931. 614 pp. 

Hours or Lasor. By Lazare Teper. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. 92 pp. $1.00. Paper 
(Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science). 

American Ngutratity in 1793. A Srupy 1n Casinet 
GoverRNMENT. By Charles MarionThomas. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 294 pp. 
$4.50. 

Devit's Drrries. Brinc Srorizs or THE Kentucky 
Mountain Pgopte. Told by Jean Thomas. With 
the Songs They Sing. Chicago: W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, 1931. 180 pp. Illustrations drawn by 
Cyril Mullen. $2.50. 

INFANTS OF THE Sprinc. By Wallace Thurman. 
New York: Macaulay, 1932. 284 pp. $2.00. 
Purrosives Benavior 1N ANIMALS AND Man. By 
Edward C. Tolman. New York: Century, 1932. 


463 pp. $5.00. 
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CuitpREN AND Tuerr Parents. By Maud E. Watson. 
Introduction by Marion E. Kenworthy. New 
York: Crofts, 1932. 362 pp. $3.50. 

Rosert Barnwewt Ruerr: Father of Secession. By 
Laura A. White. New York: Century, 1931. 
264 pp. $5.00. 

Bopy Mecuanics: Epucation AND Practice. Report 
of the Subcommittee on Orthopedics and Body 
Mechanics, Dr. Robert B. Osgood, Chairman. 
White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. New York: Century, 1932. 166 pp. 
$1.50. 

PsycHotocy AND PsycuiaTry IN Pxpiatrics: THR 
Prostem. Report of the Subcommittee on Psychol- 
ogy and Psychiatry, Dr. Bronson Crothers, Chair- 
man. White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. New York: Century, 1932. 146 
pp- $1.50. 

Pustic Heattra Orcanizations. Report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Health Organization, E. L. Bishop, 
Chairman. White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. New York: Century, 1932. 
345 PP- $3.00. 

Sun Yat-Sen Versus Communism. New Evipence 
EsrasuisHinc Cxuina’s Ricut To THE SuppoRT OF 
Democratic Nations. By Maurice William. Bal- 
timore: The Williams & Wilkins Company, 1932. 
232 pp. $5.00. 

INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF THE YOUNG Men's AND 
Younc Women’s CuristiaN AssociaTIOons. AN 
INDEPENDENT STUDY OF THE ForzIGN Work OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
Canapa. New York: International Survey Com- 
mittee, 1932. 425 pp. 

Mentat Hearers: Franz ANTON Mesmer, Mary 
Baxer Eppy, Sicmunp Freup. By Stefan Zweig. 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. New York: 
Viking, 1932. 363 pp. $3.50. 


Because of the specialized character of the materials prepared for this 
number of Soctat Forces, it has been found necessary to omit the 
Departments of The Community, Race, Cultural Groups, Social Differ- 
entiation, Government and Politics, and Industry. These will be re- 
sumed in the October number.—Editors 





